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Among this week’s contributors 


Brian Aldiss’s novels include A Rude 
A wakening , 1978. 

Sydney A nolo is Professor of the 
History of Ideas at the University 
College of Swansea. 

'Julian Baldick is a lecturer in the 
Study of Religions at King's College, 
London. 


Caroline Bingham is the author of 
Land of the Scots: A Short History, 
1983..' 

Cumin Blacker’s The Catalpa Bow : 
A Study of Shamanistlc Practices in 
Japan was published in 1975. 

Graham Bradshaw is a lecturer in 
English Literature at the University of 
Si Andrews. 


Keith Branioan’s books include The 
Adas of Archaeology, 1982. 

Aubrey Burl is currently writing a 
book about Stonehenge. 


Juliet Clutton-Brock is the author of Jane Orayson's Nabokov Translated: 
Domesticated Animals from Early A Comparison oj Nabokov s Russian 
Times 1981 and English Prose was published in 

1977. 


P. G. Dorrell is a lecturer in 
Archaeological Photography at the 
Institute of Archaeology, London. 


Valentine Cunningham is the editor 

of The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil Havelock Ellis. A Biography. 1 80. 
War Verse, 1980. Martin Harrison is Professor of 

Archaeology at the University of 

P. G- Dorrell is a lecturer in NewcflSt ^ e ' 

Arehaeotogi ica! 'Photography at the Margaret hjgonnet teaches Compa- 
Institute of Archaeology, London. ra tive Literature at the University of 

Connecticut. 

J. R. Du rant is Staff Tutor in Biology . , 

in the Department for External Stu- Christopher Hitchens is Washington 
dies, University of Oxford. Correspondent for the Nation. 

George Holmes’s most recent books 
Dale F. Eickelman s most recent } nc i u d e The Good Parliament. 1975, 
book is The Middle East: An An thro- an( j Dante, 1980. 
pological Approach, 1981. 

Michael Ignatieff is the author of A 
Robert Fox is a BBC journalist who Jjut Mmre of. Pain: Penitentiaries in 
has worked extensively in Italy. Revolution in England, 


Peter Loizos is the author of The 
Heart Grown Bitter: A Chronicle of 
Cypriot War Refugees, 1981. 

Colin Lucas's The Structure of the 
Terror was published in 1973. 


Caroline Moorehead’s Fortune's Hos- 
tages: Kidnapping in the World Today 
was published in 1980. 


1750-1850. 


Richard Murphy received the Amer- 
ican Irish Foundation’s Literary 
Award of $10,000 for 1983. 

Venetia Newali. is a Research Fellow 
in Folklore at University College 
London. 

Christopher Norris’s Deconstruction: 
Theory and Practice was published last 
year. ’ 

Alec Nove’s books include Stalinism 
and After, 1975, and Political Economy 
and Soviet Socialism, 1979. 


J.N. Gray is a Fellow of Jesus College, Joseph Lee’s The Modernization of , „ . . . 

Oxford. His book Mill on Liberty was Irish Society 1848-1918 was published Geoffrey Parker s accent brok 
published earlier this year. in 1973. is Europe »» Crisis 1598-1648, 1979. 


Martin Richards is the co*sZ 
Parent- Baby Attachment In S! 
Infants which will appear hSjj 

Mark Ridley’s first book, & 
Explanation of Organic Divmit, £ 
be published soon. 

David Robinson is film critic of n. 
Times. * 

F. M. L. Thompson is the editor o/il 
Rise of Suburbia, 1982. * 

Boyd Ton wn is a lecturer in Enifcia 
the City University. ^ 

Brian Vickers is Professor olEsdA 
and Renaissance Literature Ink 
ETH. Zilrich. . 

David Wilson is a lecturer in Sod 
Anthropology at the Queen's IW- 
versity of Belfast, 

Michael Wood’s Amerka In & 
Movies : or, " Santa Mark, It JU- 
My Mindl " was publisbedii 
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Writing and its spokesman 

A . C. Danto 


Jacques Derrida e 

•krirts of Philosophy ^ 

Bated, by Alan Bass J 

iiOop, Brighton: Harvester Press. £25. “ 
Djlfe 0454 7 h 

iKflues Derrida has been embraced t 
ffr dazzled admiration by our * 
SU&toti. but by the Anglo- t 
g. pHloiopher he is viewed , 
STokSity at best tepid, across a , 
chin, suspicious distance. Given the y 
Ssof the profession, this/roirfeiins , 
«jUy understood: Derridas prose , 
Sumicates an instant conviction of j 
SS perhaps absolute frivolity; he is , 
conSfcd even by his enthusiasts to be , 
gaitic rather than a philosopher; and , 
Ws enterprise is widely if vaguely , 
identified as the deconstruction of 
plsgosophy, something we scarcely 
lletd import if it means what it is 
itoaght to mean, since the history of 
Italy tical philosophy, from the Prag- 
maftb through Wittgenstein and the 
foativists to Richard Rorty, is a 
chronicle of Self-administered autop- 
jiB- 

' But beyond this, tlie alarming com- 
portment of the literary Derridianists 
does not encourage closer acquaint- 
ance, for these appear less to be pur- 
winB an intellectual programme than 
daplaying the grave symptoms of hav- 
ing swallowed a pharmaKon: uttering 
jiteful obscurities, preferring puns to 
uguments. Insinuating phallic motiva- 
tions with broad Freudian winks, wal- 
taing in impossible etymologies as a 
form of wit, and foregoing the Bweet 
duities of English for what look like 
transcriptions of primary processes - as 
(bough writing were a form of learned 
graffiti, a way of ruining paper. 
Acceptance seems to consist in imita- 
foo, as though style and substance 
were one. Philosophy may indeed be 
dpe, but it at least is a death with 
dignity. 

How it is not, I think, diffiault to 
explain both the impact and its form. In 
the middle and late 1960s, literary 
study was under double attack. From 
. ^4 one flank it was put dbwn as much 
te intellectual inferior of the two 
oltures, frbm : the other it was 
Nded, In tjie radical idiom of the 
w, as irrelevant. Three amazing 
by Derrida appeared in 1967: La 
d It phdnontine, L'tcriture el la 
mbence, and, of particular moment, 
« /« grammatologle. Any such 
option of brilliant writing would 


confer nn instant fame, but the u 
common theme promised a double ft 
salvation to the embattled disciplines. E 
Writing as such - I’ Venture - which ti 
after all is the special province of the C 
literati, was proclaimed the denning r 
human endenvour, almost ns though a 
man were an inscriptional being whose f 
true identity hud been concealed from v 
him, since writing itself has been the I 
historical victim of a vast conspiracy of 1 
repression, otherwise known as the t 
history of philosophy. From Plato to t 
Heidegger, philosophy has been a ] 
masquerade ideology in political i 
promotion of something Derrida calls i 
fogocentrisnt, which flourishes at the 
expense of writing. He now proposes a 
new science, grammatology, wnich is 
to do for writing what begs comparison 
with what Franz Fanon proposed to do 
for the Third World. By becoming 

g rammatologists, the literati thus 
ecome scientists, and the rupture (as 
they would say) between the two 
cultures is erased (as they would say). 
But the newly deputized gramma- 
tologists might also place their own 
liberationist demand on the same front 
as those other struggles for minority 
recognition, freeing writing from three 
millennia of oppression. Giving them 
political and scientific respectability at 
once, it would have been remarkable 
had Derrida not been received as a 
prophet. 

Now little In the advanced formal 
education of the literary scholar 
particularly equipped him to follow, let 
alone criticize Derrida who, a 
nomiallen parml normaliens, is in fact 
in perfect mastery of the difficult texts 
; he, but not his emulators, takes for 
| granted as he executes his extravagant 
and allusive improvisations. There was 
nothing then to do but take over the 
[ mannerisms, with I should suppose 
; disastrous consequences for the 
' curriculum, since students have less 
1 resistance than their teachers, who 
have only a set of postures to transmit. 

> Meanwhile, in the rush to enlist iri the 
» army of deconstruction , it was perhaps 
1 f overlooked that Derrida had so 
i .widened the notion of writing that 
i literature as such, unless pro- 
3 portionately widened, is a very small 
s part of it; that grammatology, to the 
e degree that It exists as a science, must 
g include physics if the universe can be 


under the generalization, itself be a 
form of writing, as DerTida concedes. 
But if “Oral language already belongs 
to this language", as he says in Oj 
Grammatology, the distinction he 
requires in order to get the historical 
analysis he requires, is deconstructed 
from within, and it is no longer dear to 
what degree it can be accepted. 
Derrida's texts leave the enterpnse of 
literary study precisely where it was at 
the moment of salvation. Bitter 
disillusion! Of course the division 
between the two cultures has dis- 
integrated since and through Kuhn, 
and the cry for relevance has gone the 
way of a political fad. 


In view of this unedifying narrative, 
it may be wondered whether there is 
any reason for analytical philosophy, 
whose self-confidence is currently not 
high, to overcome a natural distaste 
and look more deeply Into this singular 
writer. The answer, I think, is not even 


regarded as a kind of writing - a 
“message written In a cosmic code 1 , as 
Heinz Pagels maintains; and that 
speech, in whose cause writing is said 
to have been disenfranchised, must. 


with Margins of Philosophy, which 
belongs to Derrida's middle period, as 
one of again three works to have 
appeared all in the same year, 1972. It 
assembles pieces which mainly ap- 
peared elsewhere, and indeed seven of 
its eleven writings have already been 
translated by other hands into such 
English as Derrida is capable of. Why 
the publishers did not gather these 
rather than commission an altogether 
new translation of all of them by Alan 
Bass, is perhaps not a 'significant 
mystery. The density of Derridian 
inscription in any case raises such 
problems for translation, with its 
eccentric terminology, its oblique and 
overdetermined references, its in- 
scriptional punning across vanous 
languages, and the staggering viaticum 
of its eruditional apparatus, that we 
must be grateful for those who find 
fulfilment in this labour, and I simply 
want to praise Dr Bass for having made 
this book as accessible as he has. It is In 
my view Derrida’s best writing, and 
certainly his most philosophical, so if 
philosophers find it unrewarding, they 
are little UkeJy to derive much prt>qt 
from the wider corpus unless; as 
specialists, they should be driven to 
come to terms with what he says of one 
.or another historical figure: Plato, or 
Rousseau, or Condillac, of whoever. 

I would not begin at the beginning, 
with the typographically bizarre and 
self-indulgent ff Tympan ,T , wh ch offers 
itself, through, a strained analogy with 
the eardrum, as a prefatory vestibule, 


and which anticipates the increasing insists that if saying something is what 
idiosyncrasy of Derrida’s later style, an action consists in, well, there must 
Nor even with the first essay, be a rule under which saying is 
“Difference" , where a willed mis- transformed into doing; and the rule 
inscription of an “a" for an "e" directs must cite the expression. Rather than 
us to perhaps the most original piece of citation being dependent on per- 
philosophizing Derrida has produced formance, the dependency is the other 
to date, namely a kind of ontological W ay round: no citations, no per- 
discussion of what it is to be an formances. 

inscriptional being, “difference (with jj ow ; s very intelligent criticism, 
an “a ) being a gerund j® and an elegant example of a 

process of differing and deferring, an deconstruction, understood as a 

best understood on demonstration that a thesis actually 

naturans in Spinoza s powerful concept . requiTes ^ one Q f its conditions the 
of natura hoW»m- An RRCout ve ^ thi it means to reject. So it 
alternative would be languagmg ,if » coniiderably deeper than the 
we understand lanBuage as Saussure | haracte ristic analytical effOTt to find 
did, as. a system of differences, punter-instances, since it treats the 
difference is the dynamism of thesis in terms of some total system, 

those differences. Rather, I wrerid amJ j HuminQles its presuppositions, 
begin with the last essay . Signature ^ queslion is n ot whether there are 
Event Context , where the analyst will spee £h actSi though it would not be 
find himself on surprisingly familiar Derrida if he did not, impishly, pretend 
ground, as it deals with the still mooted that t h ere m i g ht be none, but that 
theories of J. L. Austin. "these effects do not exclude what is 

Austin’s generative thought was that generally opposed to them term by 
language, traditionally treated as term, but on the contrary presupposejt 
descriptive and hence largely as .... as the general space of their 
representational by philosophers ob- possibility". 

sessed with bringing sentences (or The kind of difficulty he finds in 
; thoughts) into correspondence with Austin parallels the difficulty he finds 
facts, is also, and perhaps dominantly, ^ Lfivi-Strauss - "Whether he wants 
1 a performative instrument and the f 0 or not - and this does not depend on 
1 vehicle of a kind of action. Waving the & decision on his part - the ethnologist 
’ banner of what Austin termed The acce pts into his discourse the premisses 
' Descriptive Fallacy", philosophers ot of c th n ocentrism at the very moment 
r ordinary language set about trying to iW hen he denounces them."- It is 
1 demonstrate that a great many, paralleled by whatever critique he 
1 perhaps all philosophical problems, Q ff ers Q f whatever thinker: to use a 
1 were due to the mistake of looking for gu ar d e d analogy with psychoanalysis, 
h the designation of certain crucial terms ft is | ike the Oedipus complex, which 
s rather than to their use in acts of may be t h e invariant basis of each 
d speech. Combatting what Demda ncurOS , s . but since its disguises are 
i- would call a "logocentnc prejudice , i n f m i le and fantastic, each patient 
IS they were grammatologists avant la must b E treated differently. "We can 
n lettre. So Austin is lauded here for pr0 d U ce not a single destructive 
'e "having exploded the concept of proposition which has not already had 
iri communication as a purely semiotic, to 5 i| p bno the form, the logic, and the 
ly linguistic, or symbolic concept , implicit postulations of precisely what 
Nevertheless, the concept exploded is it t0 contest”, Derrida wrote in 

In rloInnafA (lift . . » »_• I kiUam 


descriptivity, Consider the familiar generally imagined by those who think 
example: whfen .someone . says ftey made.fr long ago with cavalier 

promiae , ’heisnotaescaibingbutdoing eas i;« 

S . Margins of miaso^y i. . £ ri«of 
effccts8 i(/“I promise” without making applications of Js>ught 
any promise at all , simply showing with only .■ 1 n the degree of _ ingenul ly 
what instrument oflanguage it is Bone. r WffedtO e ^^ 

Austin notices such dtalional. coses, which hoi* the threads of the various 
but thinking primarily of stage-actors, texts together. There is 0 bnlhant 

dismisses them as parasitic in order to 1 n f h ?d soSht 

get on with his analysis. But Demda Emile Benv£niate, who had sought. 
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like so many of his counterparts in 
linguistic philosophy chez nous, to 
show that the concept of being is but a 
grammatical artefact taken for a 
metaphysical category. Derrida shows 
that Benvgniste takes for granted what 
he seeks to explain away. Philosophy 
always reappropriates for itself the 
discourse that Delimits it." If correct, 
the programme of seeking to dissolve 
philosophical language by returning it 
to the homely contexts of ordinary 
usage needs philosophical language in 
order to achieve the dissolution: so 
nothing is dissolved. If Derrida's 
position then deconstructs itself, well, 
this was to have been expected if it was 
a philosophical position after all: all 
critiques of philosophy consist of 
philosophy discovering its own limits 
from within. So the margins of the 
subject are, as it were, the heart of the 
subject. Or philosophy is all margin. 

Since from this charmed and vicious 
circle there is no escape, not to 
linguistics, lexicography, psychology, 
anthropology, or logic, the question 
then is what philosophy is to do. “Hie 
passage beyond philosophy", Derrida 
once wrote, “aoes not consist in 


turning the page of philosophy (which 
usually amounts to philosophizing 
bndly) but continuing to read 
philosophers in a certain wriy." Since 
virtually everything Derrida "has done 
consists in reading philosophers. 


himself on occasion included, "in a 
certain way'*, it is easy to see how he 
might be perceived finally as a kind of 
critic Tat her than a philosopher - until 
we appreciate that reading “ in a certain 
way 1 ' has as much claim to be 
philosophy as "analysing in a certain 
way' 1 has. We get a due to his positive 
programme, such as it is, in the 
remarkable paper, "Qual Quelle: 
Valfiry’s Sources", which begins archly 
by taking as canonical r testimonial to 
Perrier water Valdry happened to 
write, but - proceeds, by allowing 


"source” to resonate against "origin", 
to turn itself into a discourse on the ego 
as something logically outside tne 
experiences said to depend upon it, en 
passant laying down the imperatives of 
Derrida’s own programme: 

A task is then prescribed: to study 
(he philosophical text in its formal 
structure, m its rhetorical org- 
anization, in the specificity and 
diversity of Its textual types, in its 
models Of exposition and production 
- beyond what ' were previously 
called genres - and also in the space 
of its mises en siene, in a syntax 
which would be not only the 
articulations of its signified, its 
. reference to Being and to truth, 
but also to the handling of its 
proceedings and of everything in- 
vested in them. In a word, the task is 
to consider philosophy also as "a 
particular literary genre". 

To be treated ns literature may seem a 
radical demotion to philosophers who 
thought the point of philosophy was to 
find truth. When we consider the Bible 
as literature, there is an implication 
that there remain good reasons for 
reading it even after we have stopped 
seeing it as the vessel of saving truths. 
But why read philosophers that way, 
whose texts can hold little interest once 
the claims have been deconstructed 
out? 

But there are deeper and, I think, 
more structural reasons why analytical 
philosophers might find it difficult 
to follow Derrida in this literary adven- 
ture. It is not merely that he draws 
consistently upon a tradition which, 
if we are not Continentals, we can only 
know about but not live within, but 
rather that nothing analytical philoso- 
phy has dealt with particularly helps 
with the concept of texts he has made 
so prominent. Frege is often credited 


so prominent. Frege is often credited 
with having given philosophical prima- 
cy to the proportion, and certainly the 
sentence has since constituted the unit 


Icertainly the 
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LINGUISTICS . 

of philosophical examination. The con- 
troversies within analytical philosophy 
are defined in terms of how the sent- 
ence is to be treated, as something the 
meaning of which is n function of its 
constituent parts or instead ns some- 
thing the meaning of which is its use. 
Such larger units as philosophers have 
dealt with have been, on the one hand, 
arguments and formal systems and, on 
the other, language games (including 
conversations) and forms of life. But 
lexis are held together by forces not 
obviously reducible to logical connncc- 
tives or rules of usage, and possibly, if 
analysis is restricted to the latter sorts 
of ligature, call not for analysis at 
all but interpretation. Interpretation, 
however, is not something I think is 
very well understood, not even by 
those who advocate it ns something 
beyond the reach of analysis. Her- 
meneutics has so far been more a 
slogan than an alternative. 

Derrida's own interpretations nre 
more often stunning than convincing, 
and if one keeps one’s critical antennae 
from being bruised by the fireworks, 
they are often badly flawed. None is 
more so than the acclaimed "White 
Mythology", perhaps the centrepiece 
of this collection. A rumination on 
metaphor and philosophy, it slides 
treacherously from a metaphorical 
characterization of philosophy to a 
characterization of philosophy as 
metaphorical. It contends fallaciously 
that a non-melaphorical analysis of 
metaphor is logically excluded by the 
fact that metaphor itself is a metaphor. 
And it culminates in a "brilliant” 
reading of Descartes's Meditations 
which might be expected from an 
imaginative undergraduate, seizins on 
"the natural light” as a metaphor when 
it just plight not be one. Even so, the 
emphasis upon philosophical texts as 
the least unit of philosophical discourse 
strikes me as a profound and perhaps a 
liberating contribution. It might give us 
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"Portrait of the Artist's Mother" (1924), by Aleksandr Radckeh, 
reproduced from Grigory Shudakov's Pioneers of Soviet Photom* 
(253pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 0 500 54095 0). 

a deeper insight than “the arguments of Derrida. Their behaviour alone stas 
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as such, in case, for example, the more that a pharniakon is poison audita^ : 
accessible computational models prove at once. Derrida himself Is ipb 
finally unsuitable. makon in this sense, and vWkbtnj 

Unfortunately, we know very little be just what philosophy Seeds Hd* 
of the logic of texts, and those who the cure may be worse than the &m 
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hopes momentarily, gone mad on drinking very deeply. 


Inter and other discourse 


D, J. Enright 

J.M. COETZEE 

fi Times of Michael K 
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tthMl'Kis born with a harelip, which 
Safa it prevents the baby from 
will bring luck , to the 
Sold. Or so the midwife says. 
Xte household consists only of K and 
Ms mother, and small luck does it bring 
If you are called K, you will need 
slot of luck. 

■ ' K doesn't do, he is done to. Leaving 
a special school for the afflicted he 
is i for the Parks and Gardens 
division of the City of Cape Town, 

* Mrt from a brief stint as night 
l Riant In a public lavatory which 
!. mis when he is beaten up and robbed. 

\ AKhckigh failing at some length to 
: obtain me necessary permit, he sets off 
. *iih bis ailing mother, pushing her in a 
hgnd-cart, for the farm in the middle of 
1 its Great Karoo where she was bom. 

■ She dies on the way. 

Thereafter various unpleasant things 
; yc done to K, while K does little but 

■ wff« patiently until he can escape to 
ik next thing to be done to him. K is 
nowhere saldto be black: the author, I 

. Hke it, would find such specificness 
Wtlng. He finds himself in r 
“ relocation camp" providing cheap 
kbour for farmers and the railways, 
rbeo makes his way to the abandoned 
hnn, builds a cave, eats beetles, 

; grasshoppers and roots, and starts to 
pow pumpkins. "A man must live so 
' tk he leaves no trace of his living." 
' Except in the form of pumpkins, and 
ma that is dangerous, it draws 
mention to you. 

There is a war in progress, and K is 
' caught by soldiers who suppose him to 


be running a staging post for guerrillas, h 
“'So tell us about your friends', the s 
soldier said. K shook his head. He was f 
hit a terrific blow in the pit of the f 
stomach and fainted." K has no t 
friends, and doesn't respond to c 
friendly gestures, not even those made t 
by the well-intentioned but excitable i 
medical officer at the “rehabilitation 1 
centre” where , though he is only thirty- i 
two, they tnke him for a little old man. i 
He looks “like someone out of 1 
Dachau”, but steadfastly refuses to eat 
the enmp food or to explain himself, 
except in such gnomic utterances rs “I 
am not in the war" and “We are all the 
children of the earth.” 

Yeats may have been less than 
wholly correct in declaring that passive 
suffering was not a theme for poetry, 
but it is probably not a sufficient theme 
for a novel. Kafka's K-characters, if 
not exactly masters of their fate, are . 
comparatively brisk, alert and active. 
But “I have never seen anyone as 
asleep as you", a fellow inmate at the 
labour camp tells this K. "Sometimes" , 
we hear, “he would emerge into 
wakefulness unsure whether he had 
slept a day or a week or a month." (Not 
surprising, then, if the reader should 
nod off.) The medical officer, for 
whom he becomes a precious 
obsession, sees him as “a hard little 
stone, barely aware of its 
surroundings, enveloped in itself and 
its interior life", as "one of those toys 
made of sticks held together with 
rubber bands", as "a stick insect that 
has landed, God knows how, in the 
middle of a great wide flat bare 
concrete plain". Towards the dose K 
, surmises that the truth about himself is 
, that he is a gardener - though “more 
like an earthworm . Which is also a kind 
i of gardener. Or a mole, also a 
. gardener, that does not tell stories 
Because it lives in silence." 

i The one sexual incident in the novel 
i struck me as scarcely credible - 


hitherto as asexual as a toy made of 
sticks and rubber bands, K is too 
passive even for the role of passive 
partner - and utterly gratuitous. Yet 
the author always means - and I could 
only put it down to pious memories of 
the rather more robust rollings on the 
floor of K and the barmaid Frieda in 
The Castle. Or to the lack of anything 
else to be done to K. Or conceivably, 
since he seems to fall asleep during the 
happening, to his innocent incuriosity. 

One is tempted to propose that we 
identify allegory by its combination of 
thinness of material (action-packed 
novels are rarely allegorical) with 
indeterminacy of time, place and 
circumstance. A skilled writer will 
thicken the mixture in one way or 
another, contriving universality 
without totally forfeiting reality. 
Coetzee himself did this with 
.considerable tact in his last novel, 
Waiting for th4 Barbarians. 

Here the gruel is further thickened - 
or, as I fear, rendered lumpy - by the 
over-insistent ruminations of the 
medical officer. “I was the only one 
who saw that you were more than you 
seemed to be”, he imagines himself 
saying to K (who would not have 
stayed to hear). K is “the obscurest of 
the obscure, so obscure as to be a 
prodigy". About his hospital bed there 
is “a thickening of the air", “a black 
whirlwind roaring in utter silence", "a 
gathering meaningfulness”. K “means 
something, and the meaning he has is 
not private to me”. K's stay in the 
camp, ho would tell K if he could ( and 
instead he tells the reader), "was 
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couhterpoIk 

anew wave 

Innon-flctioii 


how outrageously a meaning can take 
up residence in a system without 
becoming a term in it." Clearly the man 
has missed his vocation: he should be 
teaching literature. 

We are repelled by any sort of 


a palpable design, while the nature of 
the design remains impalpable: as it , 
were, a symbol without a referent, a 
fable without a moral. Yet if we show 
good-will - as we ought, for we do not 
sense dishonesty or pretentiousness 
here - perhaps a moral does emerge. 
“The thing itselF', “unaccommodated 
man", rolled round in earth's diurnal 
course - this reviewer should be 
teaching literature tool - K has passed 
through the guts of the State without 
being digested. Neither cruelty nor 
kindness has tamed him. In the final 
pnges, in an outburst of unusually 
sustained cogitation, he muses: 1 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
being simple. They were locking up 
simpletons before they locked up 
anyone else. Now they have campis 
for children whose parents run away, 
camps for people who kick and foam 
at the mouth, camps for people with 
big heads and people with little 
heads . ; . camps for street girls, 
camps for people who can't add two 
and two, camps for people who 
forget their papers at home, camps 
for people wno live in the mountains 
and blow up bridges in the night. 
Perhaps the truth is that it is enough 
to be out of the camps, out of hll tne 
camps at the same time . Perhaps that 
i is enough of an achievement, for the 
i time being. How many people are 

• there who are neither locked up nor 
! standing guard at the gate? I have 
1 escaped tne camps; perhaps, if I lie 
s low, I will escape the charity too. 

j True, he is free. Free for what? Unlike 
1 most of Kafka’s heroes, he has 

* survived, but less as thinking reed than 
s as an unthinking stone, a barely living 
lt creature whom no one, apart from an 
n allegorizing medical officer, takes 
e seriously, whom no one takes seriously 

ftnniwh tn kill. So the world isonlv safe 


Geoffrey Samj^soii :• 

Michel P£cheux 

Language, Semantics and Ideology 
Translated, by Herberts Nagpal 

Papei ' badt ' £6 ' 96 - 

The French original of this book, which 
appeared- in; 1975, was called Les 
veritif de Ui Police , after the hero of a 
nursery rhyme whom Michel Pficheux 
proposes as the semanticists* patron 
saint because his life was- a series of 
tautologies: he never lost his temper 
except when, he was angry, and so 
forth;’ Pficheux’s aim is twofold: to 
. criticize, theories of nRtural-lahsuaee 


« v West • Qudliie a 

“materialist , Maridst-Lenidst- al- 
ternative. Pdcheux believes that the 
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and doee so all the mpre. effectively 
because the theorist? are unaware 'of- 
tne cauke, they- are serving. His book, 
has been : taken very seriously, ! in 
France. : • 


Wcheux is IqStified in 

ftf mucfridlS ' • 


them subject to the 'rhetoric' of 
authority”:. As his book progressed, I 
began to see what Pficneux meant. 
Consider the following (fairly typical) 
passage: 

... let me point ' out thnt infer- 
discourse as transversediscourse 
crosses and connects together 
, the discursive elements con- 
stituted by interdiscourse as pre- 
constructed, which supplies as it 
- ; were the raw material in which the 
' subject Is constituted as “speaking- 
subject", . with the discursive 
formation thnt subjects him ... the 
subject", with the discursive for- 
niation that subjects him . . , the 
discursive formation that con- 
stitutes h|tn) tends to ubsorb-forgel 
idterdiscourse in intrndiscoursc, 

■ ie, it simulates interdiscourse in 
intradiscourse, such ihnl inter- 
discourse appears to b$ tho pure 
“already-said" of intradisicourse, 
, ip Which U is articulated by“corefcr- 
,Y.-en«>”. 

If intended as communication between 
writer and render-this would surely be a 
non-starter (litlle is provided, by way of 
.-a glossary). But, as an example of the 
- technique by which the Parisian 


Rashly, however, Mcbwx oc» 

' tonally ' pauses long enM|h if * 
vicinity of concrete realities to te 
trapped by a sceptical butterfly'^ 
Thus, in one passage he is jMraWI . 
Rprlranrt RnfisalKor his |offlCW»W'J 


Decay the law 


PocAe-buying lumpenlnielllgentsla 
front; participation in the communal 
J.-WU extending, human * un- 
tead to 
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names, which Pficlieux sees as Opg 
example of naive bourgeois 
and he quotes Russell's sugg«ti®w 

a man's name Is legally J 
publicly announces he wtshrt.JP, 
called; this, Pficheux s^rts, 
absurdity, whatever type oflsj* 
decides to refer to. A name (juraoj 
is in fact identified ndminisijaiiw^ 
reference to . . ; descenl. 

. English law on surnames ui par™" 
Is in fact just wlint Russell srpnjv. 
laws may seem to some wjf 
they remain our laws for ailin»: 

• Like many left-wing --W ^ 
Pdcheux bolleves In » 
Conspiracy theory of 
ruling class u»a.Jt.KjK- 
manipulate the 
while mairifftfoing^a 
interested ajmmUmttojtf 6 SS 
by virtue of 
‘oversight’ which invincibly 
arguments 'missing the 
as politics enters. 
instance, why does ‘ 

(another toady of 
describe the usage exemptile 0 ; 
Turk besieged Vienna as 
bloodless, ' matter, of 
grammatical singular .for 
in that case* do.we notW. 
American. J’W lbed .J^$ t 

Because . grammar does not 

It, Pficheux ^ 0 , 


Nicholas Rankin 

; SOVA NAIPAIJL- 

AHot.Country 

■ Hamilton. £7.95. 

; JIva .Nalnaul first visited Ouyana 
: [fornfarly. British Guiana) after the 
J ^own mass-suicide, to write Black 
^ White. His new novel is set in 
• Yjys.toa", . and Charlestown, the 
A Hot Country ("Decay was 

■ j recognisable law in this 

... EgOjis much like TheSottlemenl of 
: Chip-Chip Gatherers (“Decay was 

; i,B e ristence"). That novel 

Y SS,Xf F ars ago had similar lessons to 
; g*. Itjaught Slta the horrors of 
- ignorance . But it was more 

' ' Ef ft ft aroused in her. There 

> >6ar and rtpugnance as well." 

' J^dian origin, bom in 

; Snvi’^d.'.llvlng in London, the 
& J- ^placed person, and a 
: -binSar ^ wnfos of people 
i ! no d eni versions of ancient 

i Sl/i» to - on j' In fl recent interview 
‘■TheId^S , w i d l 1 ? Wgbt to avoid 
>avs w i Sentimental of Tribal 
!• World. No one 
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and frying pans", Cuyama crumbles 
and frazzles in the heat. .“There they 
were: a million people trapped in the 
sun-stunned vacuum separating ocean 
from jungle.” 

Into “this sterile patch of earth 


("Once, there had been passion in his 
work. Once, he had believed that all 
men could be redeemed.") He stays 
forty-eight hours in a weary, inoral 
landscape. “He saw the foundations of 
vanished houses, archways leading no- 
where. He gazed down alleys lined 
with shanties. Fires smouldered in the 
gullies." The country is hopeless; he 
tears up the notes for his copy. 

Nalpaul’B mordant talent for 
delineating flawed character is more 
sharply fixed on Richer's one-time 
Oxford contemporary, Aubrey at 
Pierre, a "conscience-stricken 
aristocrat" from Cuyama andafailed 

T .. . I .iJAaLioklnkhvIMD 


The Plumed Serpent, and Naipflul gses 
a quote: from it as his epigraph.. 
Lawrence Urged on each race its own 
god. "Borrowed gods erased the soul 
and left you with nothing you could call 
your own." Dina minks; herself 
‘‘mongrellsed". 

She and Aubrey arrive at similar 
conclusions, depressing to the liberal 
reader. For Aubrey, "We remain 
ineducable ... we will remain as we 
are - unreflecting creatures of 
appetite.’’ Dina fears she "might turn 
into an animal", cheated out of “a self, 
a soul”. 

Tiie final message from a hot country 
like Cuyama, where “only in pain had 
they been self-sufficient", is that 
unreason will overwhelm. Dina the BA 
Eng Lit yields to her Becret'Vice and 


enough to kill. So the world is only saf 
for a rare species of simpleton? 


visits (he squalid lair of a /orttir) e-teller 
called Madame: - -Amid : fear'; and 
superstition, only, there was she “able 
to expose and -acknowledge herSfclf to 
herself: a. voluptuous self-surte rider." 

There' Is much voluptuous self- 
surrender to pessimism by the author, 
whocloses off all avenues of hope. Yet 
It does ndt mask Shiva Najpaurs other 
considerable talents as a novelist. He 
deftly captures place, mood- and 
character, and has not lost his eye 
and ear for embarrassment and 
discomfiture. He uses language like a 


scrupulous epicure: with relish and 
precision. A Hot Country is a sad book 
about waste, but a work of art that 
delights with its craft as it dismays with 
its vision. ‘ ■ 


The Mind And Gladden The bout) 
and on philanthropic visits to the 
shanty-towns he doles out bruits from 
a paper bag, much as he^IsfribLi M 
liberal pieties in conversation. “Belief 
gave his life iti meaning. Witiiout it he 
Srould wither.” Aubrey St Pierre has 
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Country none.ot mem nas worow. 

' Belief also haurits the book’s central 
character, the woman, who opens and 
closes It, the enigmatic A and ahqnated. 
creature Who becomes Aubrey s wife-- 
’At - home, young Dina Mallingham 
Was for ; disbelief in W 

“Remember, we -.are . a^ 
familv" s&id her father, the. rigorous. 
anTnW teacher. “Inhere wqs no 
God there Would be 

and nor are they wholly QifistiaMot. 
once they were called, ManaUngam. 
T?,? S' Of conversion, upward 
mobility and; development .Is a kind of 
death. “But where we™ $ er .A°S^,t 
Who , were they?: C ^ l ^7 d d s he lay 
belong to her . , - Nor cM ; 
claim f to tftd g ods of her :fotners 
-Hindustani anc^^ors . 

■ Dini 


Nat Hentoff 
B ines for Charile Darwin 
203pp, Constable. £6.95 . 

0, 09 465060 8 ' ; • ' . • : : 

SSsnwfch’ Vmage. 'Snvwtigate it he 
has produced a new brace of cops: 
Green, Jewish, middle-aged, 
melancholy, and McKibbon, smart, 

black and youngpr; Well-Written, with 
' a reasonable- :Plpt, ‘b ut tb6 |onp 
oBclllates oddly between the brutaHy 
tnupTi and the gdoeyly sentimental. 


PXula Gosling ■ 

The Woman in Rvd 
22dpp.M8Cmillan.£6.5p. 

0335347501 . ' 

Called in to assist: a -British dtizen 
Whom the Spanish poO«J ate charmng 
with murder, Charles Upwellyn ofthe 
British Consulate in Ahcante soon 
finds hunfolf U P t0 *e node In a 
Seaming ’• imbroglio Involving, foter 
a ■ fiery -tempered, ; red-haired 
American ; girl • who embroiders 

tapestries, ia miSslngi GoyS, any. 
nt^iH PvnflmStes. and a feW . 


dfinouement, but otherwise a spirited, 
fast-moving and amusing . enter- 
taiument. • . 

JO^PEW . ■ ,■ 

^eceitfii) iieatti , 

185pp. Cojiins. £6.50. 

0002313634 . . • ' ' ' 

Glamorous model makes dramatic 
appearance at a stag party to accuse the 
prospective bridegroom of being the- 
father ot her unborn child. An unusual, 
opening for a murder ease, ipVesti- 1 
gated by a Harley Street doctor, John 1 
Breland. Neat, pleasatitiy 1 ■ contrived 
ppvel. ;;.-. ■/ ! 

MlCftAELHAATLAND . 

Down Ampng the Dead Man '. 

271pp. Hodder 4k Stoughton- ^8,50. 

0340320311 : 

David Nairn, old China hand in tile 
SIS, strives -1 with the help of his 
former girl Ruth Ash and the head Of. 
. the Hong Kojig station ~ ■ ta unravel 
fiendishly, cunning: KOB , plot - 

anriareriflv i' J' aimed ; ,at China. 


hwvAi '‘|C 


I hrwtCo*»d I 

Cheats at Work 

An Anthropology 
of Workplace Crime 

Gerald Mars 

'not merely a fascinating 
account of fiddles, and how 
and by whom they are 
practised. There is deep 
consideration of how they 
affect the economy, how far 
they should be actrepfab/e, and 
how the skill, expertise. 
Ingenuity and inventiveness 
that goes into fiddling can be 
redirected into more honest • 
and socially acceptable 
channels. * The Oxford Times 
0 04 30H66 7 254 pp . 

Unwin Paperback £2.95 


!• !•: .1 



The Subversive 
Family 

An Alternative History 
of Love and Marriage 

Ferdinand Moupt .. , 

' l .Ti is amagniffeent hook : -J 
can 't Mp feeling it Js a book we 
should all have to read/ 

The Daily Mai) " 

/The Subversive Famlly/s an 
; ' important book, and,- if it . 

! provokes, it provokes through 
\ its serious disruption of 
i received thought . . . the ma/n 
j. thrust of the book Is fascinating . 

' arid very powerful.' . . 

• t . . T,E,S. ■ 

004 ?421808 ' 282 pp- 
Unwln Pap ertiack £2.95 ' 
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appareriily f .. aimed ,at China. 
Imawnativfc, well, put, together first 
novel:' thbugh the . plot could,;; with 
advantage, ,n aye been, rather less 
fiendishly complex, : i!' 

;T.J.pt|rtyqn : ' 

.a jif.'jtMsminaAi *• t ai' e WPn tti i f 




Chimpanzee PoUjflca ■ 

Power and Sex Amortg Apes 
Frans de Waal 
Foreword by 
Desmond Morris 

'This excellent book achieves 
the dual goal which eludes so 
niahy writers about animal' • 
behaviour*. jf wUl both 
fascinatgthenori-specialisl 
and be seen as ah importan t . ■ 
contribution to doiehced- 
■; T.t.s. ' 

'a serious study, rankling wfth 
Jane Goodalt's pioneering hgbk 
on the Gombe ape troops, In • 

> the Shadow of Man/ 

New Society 

0 04 57*1)013 3 223 pp . * :• /• 

Unwin Paperback £3.95 : | . * 

(Prfcea ere.cvrretl it Umo of going to pio*l , 

PubUcationSeptember 2;6 

Unwin Paperbacks, •• v . 

PO B^X 18, l*hrkkanV, 

Herne) Hempstead, ... • , . avvV/7X 

\ Herts HP24TS.- X . 1 
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Married alive 


Michael Holroyd 


Victoria Glendinning 
Vila: The Life of V. Sackville-West 
429pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicoison. 


than comprehensive". Tliere is almost 
too much material documenting Vita’s 
marriage to Harold Nicoison; there 
are almost too many books covering 
other aspects of this territory, from 
the prize-winning lives of Harold 


£12.50. 

0 297 78306 8 


the prize-winning lives or naroio 
Nicoison by James Lees- Milne and of 
Virginia miolf by Quentin Bell to the 


Vita Sackville-West is a tempting 


subject for a biographer. Her own 
posthumous chapter or autobiography, 
which her younger son Nigel Nicoison 


which her younger son Nigel Nicoison 
found in a locked Gladstone bag and 
augmented into Portrait of a Marriage,, 
was regarded by many as a landmark in 
the progress of modem biographical 
writing - something unforeseen in 
Harold Nicolson's The Development of 
English Biography (1927), though his 
book was actually written half-a-dozen 
years later. The structure of Portrait of 
a Marriage - two chapters by Vila 
Sackville-West alternating with three 
by Nigel Nicoison, interspersed with a 
chronology - was unusual, and the 
degree of frankness over sexual 
matters seemed sensational when it 
was first published ten years ago. 

The advances made since the Second 
World War in freedom of biographical 
technique and subject matter nad been 
so rapid that some critics were aler- 
ted to a literary revolution. A. O. J. 
Cockshut went so far as to claim that 
for "nearly two centuries we have been 
living through a golden age of 
biographical writing* which we had 
been culpably slow to recognize. 


autobiography of Violet Trefusis. 
Since the ground to either side of 
her is already so well mapped, Ms 
Glendinning has decided that she must 
deviate as little as possible from a strict 
chronological route along Vita's 
personal story. 

There is another problem and it is a 
serious one. Vita . she writes, "is a 
biography and not a work of literary 
criticism . Yet Vita was “first and 
foremost a writer". Glendinning 
does the best she can with the books. 
Her comments arc shrewd and per- 


fill her emotional vacuum “deludes us 
into chinking that life is worth living", 
Vita wrote. But she remained a lonely 
person, unable to simplify her life, 
unable to renounce anything because 
she felt something was already missing. 
"So what was missing?" asks her 
biographer at one point. In one sense it 


was her ability to adapt to the world. 
She seems to have felt misconceived in 


She seems to have felt misconceived in 
life outside Knole, and none of her 
infatuations, even the most extreme of 
all, with Violet Trefusis, could make 
up for the loss. 

In her writing too she tried to blend 


fantasy with the real world. But though 
several of her books sold well, her 


cipient, and she skilfully quarries out 
of Vita's writing what she can in the 


way of autobiographical interest to 
strengthen the connective tissue of her 
narrative. She describes Vita's most 
commercially successful novel. The 
Edwardinns (recently reissued by 
Virago) as "vulgar, vivid, problematic, 
false and fascinating as its subject 
matter, the wealthy upper classes of 
Edwardian England” but explains how 
Vita established her popular success 
"by recreating the lavish, feudal, 
immoral ancien regime of her child- 
hood". 


Most of the novels, 
irdeninc books are 


to recognize “r y .nd hones'.,, in thnir 
Others chronicled these improvements ■ ^ i"? ?-^ Ca 

from such masterwdrks of the 1950s as » 1 tal S es a 


iium ouvii iiiaaieiwui u ui me m * ii n • o 

George Painter’s Proust and Richard S A°* 3/™/ ?**!*' 

Ellmann's James Joyce.- which had by H V,r ?B°) *» 

been transplanted from that a & 

amputated limb labelled “Biography" s f u tho ° d ; 

in the mortuary or English “studies f JS L2?*i!^ l 5!“5 te8 t 5f l 

to' the living body of contemporary JJJJJ h l ® jJjP® 1 l ^ e 
literature. Shelley's biographer, J5Srt£i ■ nd th s deI ' cate 

Richard Holmes, one of the luminaries were , of nil 

of this hinpr.mhrr.il n>turr*>rtinn extravagance todo ci edit even to a wild 


ambitions outran her talent. She 
wanted to be Poet Laureate. “I wifi get 
myself into English Literature", she 
wrote rather desperately. "Somehow 
or other." But English Literature, as 
she envisaged it, was a mirage. She 
wrote, as Virginia Woolf commented, 
with a pen of brass. But like Lady 
Ottoline Morrell, she had the power to 
stimulate other writers. She influenced 
Geoffrey Scott's The Portrait of Zillde , 
entered Ronald Firbank's The Flower 
Beneath the Foot as Mrs Harold 
Chill eywater (who "had developed a 
disconcerting taste for fiction") and 
enlivened passages of Roy Campbell's 
The Georgiad. 

Her gruff moustaches dropping from her 

mouth 

One to the North, the other to the South, 
Seemed more the whiskers of same brine- 
wet seat 

Than of a priestess of the High Ideal. 

Her most extraordinary incarnation is 
in Virginia Woolfs Orlando. "I was 
always sexually cowardly. My terror of 
real life has always kept me in a 


real life has always kept me in a 
nunnery", Virginia Woolfhad written. 
What sne wanted from Vita (“a real' 


woman") was the illusion of reality - 
“to make the world dance". There was, 
as Quentin Bell put it, “some 


■the longest and mostcharmfo _ 
Utter In literature’ 1 . It' wa£ ptiElished 
shortly after Vita's father died and it 
gave her comfort. For, as Ms 
Glendinning shows, the book restored 
Vita to Knole and restored Knole to 
Vita as her own books had never done. 
“I feel, somehow, that Knole knows, 
about Orlando, and is pleased", she 
wrote to Harold who replied that 
Virginia had written a novel “In which 
you and Knole are identified for ever, a 
book that will perpetuate that Identity 
Into years when both you and I are 
dead". ' . ■ • 


to power - of a new literary genre". ■ 
Discretion, Lytton Strachey said, is 
not the better part of biography, The 
dangers of indiscretion, however, had 


freedom in some foreign city". 

Vita Sackville-West was a divided 


been well delineated by Nigel Nicoison 

in the Spectator In 1968. People likely «« .“venrare siory - as ner ptqgrapher 
to be the subjects of biography, he ° ut some . 

warned, Would , “destroy their most “SSSf^ . Pfb ton iime. She was 
intimate letters and be very careful in and illusions of 

whatthev Wrote in their ioumals. . .. r.°. mar !S?\ and believed that -she 


and misplaced figure whose life can too 
easily take on the appearance, not of 


easily take on the appearance, not of 
an “adventure story" as'lieibiqgrapher 


• - -*v 

k.K 


What they wrote in their journals. : .. . 
.So the private records of our times, 
perhaps the most articulate in history. 
Will be paradoxically Sparse, unless we 
impose on ourselves some sort of 


“should have [lived in an age when', 
seriousness and noble thoughts found 
, an echo", - 


impose on ourselves some sort of Knole, the great country house 
limitation on what Is to:be published : where she. had beeti brought up. was a 
and when." As an example of a book ; magical place. Its . courtyards, deeT 
that should Rot have been published In pant and gardens, its stone leopards 


the revelatory form in which it -. along the roofline, the mermaids and 
appeared, Nigel Nicolsoji named Lord dolphins of the ballroom . frieze, its 
Moran's diary, as .an;, example of galleries and tanesLries and silver 
&mething [published prematurely he furniture were the scenery of her 
instancedUf/pj; the Dlttry ofSfr Henry 
Chatman,. “If. I had been Paul 
Channon, he wrote, M Would have 


dolphins of the ballroom . frieze, its 
galleries and tapestries and silver 


Portrait of a Marriage was described 
by Nigel Nicoison as “a panegyric of 
marriage". Certainly it blurred the 
conventional ideals of marriage and 
widened the definition of a successful 


[ imaginative life. But after her marriage 
i to Harold Nicoison ‘ this Eden was 


mm. 


Channon , he wrote, **I Would have "denied to me for ever" since, as a 
hesit ated to be quite so frank So soon ." woman, she could not inherit the place . 
: When editing tile three volumes of. \ '2 h ^ is soine £ rt ? f umbilical cord 
his "father Sir Hafold ■ Nicolson's il hat J le 5 °l e , t0 Knole * shc told 'her 
diaries in the 1960s, Nigel Nicoison i husb ? nd ™«H- years after their 

ii - i - i .« mm ' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ . mftmona All lltA rL ^ ^l — - — — — J e 


father’s racial prejudices and my d ®*P the stablc Passage, their hooves 
rtjofivei's- extrepie conservatism". He wooden boards"; and in 




• -reyelitedbQthi and five Ve$ra later vent j .9 
t .fHVto reveal ip faftm tf aMatriagfl 


: the daytime too, writing: “I want 

Ifnnla. u ; -,‘ . I'.u u__ ... ... 


Jbtwi&pdituaUty'of 



imuM ‘ 


.•I've got an. idea about it: 


'■■vsraasT.*'-*- •£roWhtton jtsd'.nfjfc beeh happw Fronii 

l.her p'ftjrenUV wHo:h^;lbve^ P and^who^ 
&5I2 ! $iS |V ■■Si’’ -‘‘A.-SSi! , St" C l be . eventually.: separated* she inherited 


take .R some day?'! ,[. I’ve ; observedsor 



Watching for the outsiders 


modest and he had to content himself 
with writing the life of George V and 
receiving a knighthood. He took it like 
a reverse in love: “being assessed so 
tow diminishes my prestige”, he 
confessed. 


amorous episodes are similar ikt 
eventually "love makes everyofi 
bore’, as Virginia WoolfS 


Michael Mason 


From their correspondence Ms 
Glendinning received “the impression 
of theatricality and deliberateness". 
Above nil else, they were actors in n 
play that for much of the lime 
bewildered them. They performed 
extremely well discussing mnrringc on 
the radio together and ns participants 
on the American lecture circuit. But 
at more natural or spontaneous oc- 
casions they were often stagey. Ms 


enviously remarked. The S 
chronological narrative, too. banZ 
constricting when it does not allowE 


Glendinning to alter the focus offer 


story without trespassing on to other 
biographers’ territory. 


HUGH Kenner 

A Colder Eye: Hie Modern Irish 
Writers 

301pp. Allen Lane. £14.95. 

0709 1595 1 


Though inviting. Vita turns out tobe 
an awkward subject for biography hit 
possible to see her life more utat 
comedy than adventure. She had® 
sense of humour, but the spectre of 
unconscious humour was often prim 


Glendinning quotes a passage from 
Nigel Nicoison describing u solemn 


and instinctively picked up 
friends. Ms Glenainnina aw 


scene that took place when he was 
seventeen. 


irienas. ms Glendinning quotes ip- 
precialively from the letters, Jow- 
nals and books of Denton Welch 
Ethel Smyth, Virginia Woolf andPetet 
Quennell, but does not develop thfc 


She paused one evening at the 
bottom step of her staircase, turned 
to me shyly and said: “I have written 
a new poem, and I would like to 
dedicate it to you". "Oh, don’t do 
that," I replied unthinkingly. “You 
know that I don’t really understand 
your poetry". She went into the 
tower without a word, and when she 
came to dinner I saw that she had 
been crying. 

She was most natural in her garden. 

Ms Glendinning ends her book in the 

S arden at Sissinghurst where Vita had 
one most to replace Knole and in 
writing about which she communicated 
most intimately with her readers. It is a 


just and sympathetic conclusion to a 
book that has many excellences. Ms 


book that has many excellences. Ms 
Glendinning is one of our most 
talented biographers, but she has not 
wholly succeeded in reconstructing 
Vita's succession of romances as a 
single adventure story. So many of the 


vein herself. In Some People Harold 
Nicoison had used the incongruitiesof 
humour to create a small but genuine 
biographical innovation that, bi 
implication, sets much of his life ing 
comic perspective. But twenty yean 
later, in The English Sense of Human, 
he reduced humour to a means of seif- 
protection that often had debllitaty 
effects on the character. In a famets 
essay on this book, Hugh Kings# 
retorted that it was “lack of character 
which has a debilitating effect upoa 
humour. As a diagnosis of the abused 
humour in the last one hundred mi 
fifty years, Mr Nicolson's essay b 
excellent. ... But of humour on the 
level where it is impersonal and 
disinterested, an illumination of ieaSj 
not a refuge from it, Mr Nicoison ha 
nothing to say." Perhaps the next step 
forward for biography % is to acorn- 
modate this spirit ofnumour, lorevtil 
the conflict between illusion ud 
reality. 


Twetion of this book which seems to 
hwcaiuht the eye of all reviewers ts 
Ibe first mapteT, which is about ‘‘Irish 
Sts". There are some amusing, even 
Sing tales here on the ora 
mjjinfomiation about Irish writers that 
goffer in Dublin for the credulous 
[gureher- particularly where Joyce is 
(ODgmed (and Kenner gave a pre- 
tjgjnary airing to the doctrine of 
Inh Facts in a review of the revised 
EUman life in these columns on 
December 17, 1982). But what has all 
flislodo with the rest of the book7 The 


But differing versions of this anecdote 
were being disseminated oufside 
Dublin long before Gogurty started to 
issue it: the earliest printed instance 
seems to be by an American. Sisley 
Huddleston, in his Bohemian Literary 
and Social Life in Paris of 1928. One 
Irishman, Padraic Coluin, explicitly 
challenged Gogarty on this story in 
1941. (Colum, Iris wife Mary, Arthur 
Power, and C. P. Curran are all Irish 
friends of Joyce who showed a real 
concern to get their facts right.) 

Is the verbul genius of certain Irish 
writers to be explained by their 
Irishness? Kenner is working here 
from an intuition which is very 
understandable, and which he is 
admirably keen to communicate: that 
the English language has a savour, and 
expressiveness, and control in the 
hands of Yeats, Joyce, O'Brien, or 
Beckett which makes the ambitious 
stylistic strainings of Virginia Woolfor 


this amounts to - or so the likening of A 
Colder Eye to A Tale of Two Cities 
would suggest. How far does he want 
(he comparison with a work of fiction 
to hold? His only explicit concession is 
that A Colder Eye is not as balanced in 
its coverage as the more usual kind of 
academic literary history, but the 
reader may feel that it is nevertheless a 
distinctly, and damagingly, academic 
performance. It reads, much of the 


time, like a lively piece of seminar- 
lending. “Note" this . . . "note also" 


ctoier is called "Warning", and that 
k certainly a part of what the 


Faulkner seem dull and incompetent. 
Of the first sentences in A Portrait 


Yielding to simplicity 


Timbthy d’Arcfr Smith 


Brocard Sewell 


In the Dorian Mode: A life of John 
Gray, 1866-1934 


240pp. Tabb House, 11, Church Street, 
Paostow, Cornwall. £18. 

0 907018 18 1 


Gray left school at thirteen and became 
, a ‘‘trade lad" at Woolwich Anew!- He 
farthered his education with inteoe 
private study and managed to enter the 
Civil Service. As a clerk in the Forasn 
Office he began to frequent w 
Rhymers' and Playgoers’. Q«K“} 
which circles he most probably 


In 1971, Jean Wilson, In the Yearbook 
of English Studies, published an essay 
suggesting there had never been a 


Wilde (here Sewell interpolates poeof 
his braking devices to suggest, f^rrof 
of horrors, that Gray still m J 
cockney accent) wltn whom « 
developed an intense but m 
friendship. More importantly^^ 


decadent movement at all. Thought by 
some an oversimplification, by outers a 
heresy, by those who hod waded 
through 77ie Yellow Book to bo or 
eminent precision , it was at all events a 
sharp corrective to attitudes towards 
the period that had developed 
alongside the “hippy" movement of :ho 
1960s. Twenty years ago art nouveau, 
whether its revival was coincidental or 


more detailed account shows that, 
though it - began romantically and 
ended endearingly, ' there was much 
guilt and stress along the way. Nigel 
Nicolson's verdict now seems, 
understandably, a little sentimental. 
Virginia Woolf even questioned 
whether it was' a marriage at all. Vita 
and Harold were playmates, friends, 
fellow actors in the melodrama of their 
relationship. “Some men seem born to. 
be lovers, others to be husbands; he 
belongs (o' the other category" Vita 
observed some time before Harold was 
venereal diaease. Hof 
.' can lio^for- dhiriekf ?n ./ ■' 1 . 


companion, the rich young. Rag: • 
Parisian dinigrd, Andre Raualowft. 
That there were homosexual dgJJJ I 
In both Gray and Rnffnloyich 


.waqted life.to be Conducted “as a sferi'e* 
■of : gratifies , pa$sbhs , \ f ;\i6 rioted , . after ■ 
~tnav. bad ■ be<m •! married fnr : 




tL . ^ , 0- tne.chmate: of biograty# 
rfeT^.wijr rillrftai&islon&i 
J^ctOrigV QWhdinriirta:.£hj 
benefited. -He; ! Hfcpt 

■SWjj jhi 

' ' ' ttftobn 9d 


qutet to ated 

Rian jr r -helrr : iiiothcfi : whom 
dlnji fife likens’ to - : Bebky. > Sl._. 
it a [«^to- ■Mjtf ^Jfescl«aiq<rand 

t ■ 'enslaved hcr daughtfcrmta'8^w tipiai" 
rqtfer-p]aih;i spoilt but,! 
bfldw' 


.they, bad beqn ■; married for . twepfy 1 
years;.'! hap t been a passionate man.I 
should haye; suffered ..tortures, of 
jealousy on her behalf, have, made 
endless scenes, and 1 we should now 
have t^en ; , Separated"., - ■' .“.[.. r [ 


not, was hailed by young designers ns 
expressing the psychedelic, non- 
conformist, permissive philosophies of 
the new cult. The Beaties’ choice of a 
Beardsley-inspired ' cover for their 
album, Revolver, for example, *as 
used to advertise the drug-influenced 
stage of their musical career. 
Misinterpretation was in the main 
visual, but it often extended to the liter- 
ature of the Nineties when a book’s 
Visual appeal wa$ considered to echo it4 
contents,;; ;;V : [-[' ( 

There ;is !h6 Setter: example of this, 
misinformed,.' not-, far . short of 
toivio^isjcriticism. than JohnGray's 


in uuiii uiur i 

has no doubts, but here agauihc'W® 
the forcible point that pwjjjj. \ 
evidence to suppose that they «« ; 

o' physical level. Raffalovichs^^' 
for the grosser elements of iheiW^ , 
affair, more than revenge for Wi 
studied rudeness, was the cause (Of® 
strictures delivered in Umnjg^ 
unlsexuaHti. Gray's attitude s ^ 

the priesthood offered 8 j£ iri g« 
protective environment 
Within which male hW0jJ«5 
live useful lives and sublimii ^ 
inversion. By 1895 G«T v 
assured of his vocation and at pw ^ 


opwition of Irish Facts amounts to: 
the Irish Facts which infest all 
talk and all written memoirs 
have demonstrably effected some 
penetration into all areas of sober 
scholarship. There has been no way 
to exclude them from these pages. 
Let no one suppose that 1 vouch for 
every detail .... Any citation 
makes only the simple claim that 
the statements hereabouts have 
appeared in print previously. 

Bit that is not the whole story. The 
reader soon finds, for instance, that 
Komi's “citations” are not 
conspicuous (being listed at the end of 
the book by page number, not tagged 
ia the text itself), and do not aim to be 
comprehensive. A Colder Eye 
delfcerately approaches the garrulous, 
ftsabstaatiatea feel of the Dublin 
dscoune in. which Irish Facts are 
enhrined. Kenner says of his book at 
the wry outset: “you’d no more 
unfylt ft for a 'balanced* treatment of 
tty«e, even ; Yeats, than, you’d 
w& A Tale of Two Cities for French 
Mjtoy". _.■■■ 

-So the relationship of Irjsh Fact to 
au study of twentieth-century Irish 
pen is, in some way, one of affinity. 
An important point of connection in 
Manor's mind sepms to be that Irfrh 
w»r culture of the kind which 
fffeys Irish Facts is “preliterate” or, 
« test, mistrustful of printed as 
JJWd-to spoken language, and that 
« 4 comparable mistrust in the 
RJhcnshlp of the jreatest Irish 
Joyce, Synge, O'Casey 
■£the English language: ‘‘They work 
wo outside, these Irishmen, and 
WMBraes even ‘ use dictionaries.” 
contain a great deal that 
f/J^aked, Amateur anthropology 
^wtne pfe-Uterftture culture, lor 
m HomeriP Greece . . could 
gpoai bly oqctir .to anyone to reject a 
it was inaccurate?") 
^J^Wen with propositions that 
■repotpnilallyinsiilllnmyNo Irishman 


Kenner says “the English language is 
something this Irishman will nave us 
watch as it’s never been watched 
before." Yeats, he urges, “redefines” 
the crucial words in his epitaph: “cast , 
“cold”, "eye", “life", “death". We 
know - we cannot fail to recognize if we 
feel for language - what Kenner is 
trying to express here, but the ideas of 
watcnfalness and outsiderliness are not 
a sufficient explanation. In themselves 
these notions apply just as well to failed 
linguistic virtuosos of the period, like 
Wyndham Lewis. And- the geo- 
graphical outsiderliness of being 
Irish is hard to apply at all directly to 
the verbal triumphs of these writers. 
What did Stephen Daedalus mean in 
saying>that “the language in which we 
are speaking is his [tne English Dean of 
Studies'] before it is mine"? Kenner 
improves on Anthony Burgess's idea 
that the examples given, “home, 
Christ, ale, master", are phonetically 
alien (Stephen says he cannot speak or 
write them "without unrest") with the 
suggestion that they betoken an alien 


that, is often the structural system of 
the text. One chapter is a string of 
quotations entitled “Points to 
Ponder"; a few chapters later comes 
another, “More Points to Ponder". 
Two pieces of homework. 

A Colder Eye is a clever book, 
resourceful ana supple-minded, but 
these are the qualities to which the 
institutions of academic literary cri- 
ticism in America attach an over- 
riding importance. And if Kenner's 
brilliance sometimes seems aca- 
demically compulsory, so does his 
choice of material. The book is oddly 
divided between explorations of out-of- 
the-way writing that Kenner really 


the-way writing that Kenner rea 
enjoys - Douglas Hyde, Kavanaj 
Austin Clarke - and set-pieces on t 


Austin Clarke - and set-pieces on the I 
meet familiar classroom items. “The 


Lake Isles of Innisfree”, “Easter 
1916", The Playboy of the Western 
World , Ulysses, At Swim-Two-Birds , 
Waiting for Godot are dealt with in due 
course, and Kenner has something 
unexpected to say on each of them. 


This is not surprising; nor is the 
dubiousness of some of tne utterances 
that result. Confront someone as able 
and energetic as Hugh Kenner with a 
piece of literary text and he will 
perform, however frequently the 
exercise . is repeated. “Lean on a 
Dubliners phrase", he says at one| 
point, “and it dissolves into 
lexicography.” Lean on anything long 
and hard enough, especially with teams 


culture. This works quite well for 
“home" and "ale”, less so for “Christ 


of graduates lending their weight, and 
it will go out of shape. In tills new 
book, for example, A Portrait is found 
to have a chlasmic of mirror-like 


and "master”. (American and British 
speakers also diverge otrthese weirds: 

Kenner writes “we do notsay ‘a home 

the way we say ’a house', but many 
British speakers will have been struck 
by the American use of the first in place 
of the second, as in “what a beautiful 
home you have!'”) 

Kenner seems to intend a stronger 
connection between Ills book anu nn 
“Irish" distaste forveracity than any ot 


structure, hinging on a single sentence 
- itself allegedly chiasmic - in the 
middle of the. third, chapter.. TWs 
discovery ii not (he result . of Kenner’s 
careful reading of a literature hp loves. 
It is as concocted asananecdotemanu- 
factured about Joyce's life 'by an 
unveradous Dubliner to please; an 
owlish researcher- A Colder Eye Is on 
the alert for Irish Facts; It neverthe ess 


mu kiwi. - - . 

admits many examples of that- fess 
entertaining entity, the Eng Lit fact. 


Cavalier touches 


Donald Campbell 


j^ POtM tlallyinriUdhflir’N 0 Irishman 
JJ^Uyyddtessesperi to paper with 
^intent ;$ave |o produce a good 
55; J^Nier means the “Irish”- in 


Cedric Watts 

R. B. Cunnlnghame Graham 

125pp. Boston; Twayne. 

0 8057 6843 2 


iig; 


u^rauy. In British 
i fl .inw * i sMjar discourtesy, though 
awft ; I ^Sjiraatter of etymology, is 
u : accuse anyone’s 


tWSUIGU VI LUO , nyfle (0 

of 1897 he left London for WW 

hie training. nC- Tr; 


commence his Jraining- H^ 
in tofli- The rest or us WF. 


his of her. nationality, 
til.; This figurative 
wrtpms hot current in 
nsn Fact". is flourished 


more wuausiuM - — 
Raffalovich moved to be 

he desired his literary 1 ' •'! 


F-/. T. * . . H»MII fVtlll .WtBT a 

'Smrpoipts of .T893.; Its elongated 
snabisme, rnust, it was thought, surely 
conceal tbeepjfomq of decadence on a 


• : / ^efo : were' 1 scenes,-: and they, came 
near tO separatiop, She lihged • for 


Huyjimanesqu^ scale: “des; pfirfums 
fieiits plug laraes, des 


plaislfs m6prbuy6s * . 


Sewell 


inith 


It is the unfortunate lot of some wnters 
to be riven short shrift by posterity for 
no betier reason than that the ivesthat 
they led were infinitely mbre 

by! the affectionate soubnqUet, Don 
Roberta") would appear tobe a rase in 
. Mint. Although he was the author of 
Some thirty books, nothing he wrote 
could ever hope to compete wihthe 
dazzlioK. quixotic manner id which he 
indeed, seems to have 


pieces show a seant regard for the 
accepted forms and reaiTlike extracts 
from some enormous, action-packed 
memoir. His finest book, Mogreb-ei- 
Acksa (an account of a real-life 
adventure, upon which Shaw based bis 
play Captain Brassbounds Con- 
version) is often described as a 
thivel book, but that is rather like 
describing War and Peace as a military 
history. Even his innocuous-sounding 
first book, Notes on the District of 
Menteith. is pure Don Roberto and not 
at ril foe kind of work that the title 
suggests. While this formal eccentricity 
may - have a cqrWln : charm vfqr the 

considerable problems /or the teripqs 
critic. Considered My as a« 
Cunninghatne Gtanam .eludes 
definition and this, once again, makes 


any oitical assessment ..of his work 
extremely difficult. ’ V '■■■; ‘ 

..... * t n> 


Difficultor not, however, ohe would 


vlue-wcsf 


he desired his literary ^ ■ . 

came and went, new on ®J gj,; 010 *■ 
nnrrlMl RnHom 6 V BtKli 


his spiritual life never 

n— .. n AfilRt ’ OnCSl I ilj.U 


k-- rrifeel lha^ 
•me hot s cilp of 
ug: uf mUk"; jTHe 


li 


a . rather ddfenslve topi# 
some of;her difficu|iiejs;iha r, 
ribd; Vi foj Sack viti e-west^ wtl 
itispirnlfon” to ^qme r '.5jtb 'wpt 
others, ritq. 

This , biography .' she'- a das 


fought [“[in' .sexual 


craqie’ 
breamedqfbeirig: 
wonted-- ta"” - 


tnroughout thi^, ^risible.; arid. kindly.'; 
bioaraphy of its aqthbp he every now 
^i^es. siqhiar reins to 
i!— helfoM.kelt^f course that 
.Fpncrivd of the Nirieties as a 

o 11 ife^b^fe 'ttah ^ 

• If a:pripst; qajtetirp'perly '■ 

emphasi^;for,the pr(esth6‘od even in : 
his.yputhwas hU destiny and bis. deslie. 

jd iOifBethnal Grcen^ the 

# b >h^®!^htUnd; cattiejitcr, ' 


book, made all the foqre 
the fact that DfWatt? (to 


Gray was a -great' -png* fie , 
concludes; “Eveiyfoiog^jjj^ftjflf be : ; 
did 'as a priest; -and everyth e .. . . . 
did ala priest he did well-' 

■ The Style of, 

Silverpoints reflects. iM 

life’s direction but ej, ■ 
book Sewell findh angf /gM; 
Correction to . nlofouto ^ ^ , 
Among the 

“foul" children canbetounu^ 

foe life that 

to the strait allure qf 


raham s 


famb'ng 




froinni 

hicK Rre 


& 
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Appointment in Japan 
Memories of Sixty Years 
GC ALLEN 

A fascinating memoir which Is both a record of Japan In the 1920s 
and a study of the changes which have taken place during the last 
sixty years. 

October £12.50 Uhutrated 


Education in Tokugawa Japan 

RPDORE 

‘An admirable book — scholarly and wise, and enlivened repeatedly 
by touches of humour.’ TLS Reissued with new preface. 

November £18.00 fflurtrated 


The Changing Countryside 

in Victorian and Edwardian England and Wales 

PAMELA HORN 

Covers all aspects of rural society from the agricultural depression of 
the 1870s to the changes at foe end of World War One. 

March 1984 C.E14.50 ilustrated 


Lady Susan 

JANE AUSTEN 

Foreword by Lord David Cecil 

The text, notes and preface of this edition are those prepared by . 

Dr R W Chapman and published at The Clarendon Press, Oxford, In 
1925. This original edition has been long u naval! able and will be 
welcomed by aU collectors and students of Jane Austen. 

April 1984 2995 


Institute of Latin American Studies Monographs 

12 British Railways in Argentina 1857-1914 


COLIN M LEWIS 

October 


illustrated 


Anti-Oedipus 


Capitalism and Schizophrenia 
GILLES DELEUZE & FEUX GU< 


GILLES DELEUZE & FEUX GUATTAR1 
Preface by Michel Foucault 

This book must be read. . . It to relevant to about every sociological 
orientation, not only within Marxism, and to every spqdalty wffoln biff 
discipline.' Contemporary Sociology 
January 1984 c.£12.50 


y.. . i 


Ibseni YheOpen vv v -: 

JOHN S CHAMB£ftljAIN‘i' ‘ \ i :[ v'"..V : ..» C' '[.. 

'Highly readable... a' Very ttewardlng bcxik for the Ifrsdri schofer and . 
foe general reader abk^.’ D G Dyer British Book Neu* - ■. 

January 1984 . .. £6.95. ■ • - . .. 






3K«JSL[ 

ml 


thq Study of Language in England, 1780-1860 

HANS AARSLEFF, ' 

'Both Kidd and compact. . . Ha pages abound In reltaWe frifdrmatkm 
from a very wride range of primary sources.' Studio Neophibgua 
Indudes a new preface. - . . . November ■ .. : . £7.95 




yp£ it..' 




1 s" •" 



Turgenev's tetters •' ■ ' ’■ ' ;.s r 

selected, ed & bans A V KNOWLES 

'A timely tribute to the life of one of foe most misunderstood of the 
great Russian writers... well selected- ■ elegant and fldent translations.' . " 

Joe Andrew Guardian - 

‘Admirably translated 1 John Bayley Obeefuer '• £16.(X) 




. ..-i 

•-.! — -- 


£2(S.6 d " 


Gerniany in the Later Middle Ages , = / . 1 . 

FRHDUBQULAY hb £18.50 . s i*£6 ; 95 ^ 

Eastern Banking - 

Essays In (Ke'l-fistory of The Hongkong and Shanghai , . 1 • 

, . Banking Corporation '■ . 'Li 

>ed FRANK fl H KING " ]/*.' ; . . ;•••[. i 

Survey of London Volume XU * 

Southern Kensington: Brompton 

published lor the GLC £45.00 

Catalogue of the Goldsmiths' Library of Economic . .. 
• : Literature Vohurie IV . T ; ;j , - -[. 

rwnirN by MARGABtfr C^N^V ife JOANM 6lBaS;., ■ £75.00 , 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Foreign elements 


W. L. Warren 


M. t, Clanchy 

England and Its Rulers 1065-1272: 
Foreign Lordship and National 
Identity 

3!7pp. Fontnna. Paperback, £3.50. 
OOP 635158 1 

This is a marvellous book. ft is 
brilliantly conceived, compellingly 
readable, and refreshingly novel. It is 
also idiosyncratic and frequently 
cavalier. Some will find it ex- 
hilaratingly unconventional, others 
provocatively perverse. No one will 
find it less than fascinating. It brims 
with apt quotations, telling illus- 
trations, and racy anecdotes from con- 
temporary sources. We are (old of 
the bishop of fienevento who 
ioumeyed to England to sell his relics 
because he could get a better price for 
them there; of the Norman monk 
Guitmund refusing preferment in- 
England because, as he told William 
the Conqueror to his face, the 
Conquest was nothing more than a 
“huge robbery”; of King Henry I so 
much in fear of plots against his life that 
he frequently had his bed moved and 
kept his sword and shield within easy 
reaeh; of the pugnacious Archbishop 
Boniface who felled the prior of St 
Bartholomew with one blow of his fist. 

Th 
ever, 
they 

great 

springs directly from the exf 
thoughts, and comments of 
tile time: we see them as they 
saw themselves. Literature and art, 
mythology and prophecy, are drawn 
upon equally witn chronicle and 
administrative record in evoking the 
thought-world of the period. Even so 
fanciful a work as Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s History of the Kings oj 


Britain , with its legends of King Arthur of a supplement to than a substitute for 
and prophecies of Merlin, is of a conventional textbook history of the 
historical significance for it both period. Some topics are unduly 
shaped people's perception of the past squeezed, perhaps for lack of space: 
ana reflected their attitudes. As M. T. the development of the Common Law 


Clanchy points out, it survives in more 
than two hundred medieval manu- 
scripts - more than Bede's History-, it 
was translated into French. English, 
and Welsh; and a third of the manu- 
scripts survive in continental Europe. 

Essentially this is n book about the 
place of England in the European 
community of the time. This is not 
periiaps what the title immediately 
suggests; but in fact its time-span. 
1068-1 272, is precisely the period when 


(on which Clanchy is an acknowledged 
expert) is dealt with in obiter dicta. 
Some topics he seems to find tiresome 
or hackneyed and he shuffles them off. 
He adopts an antiquated view of Henry 
II's policy towards Ireland which 
conveniently fits his theories but not 
the evidence. He is ambivalent about 
King John on the excuse that con- 
temporaries were. On Magnn Carta he 
is curiously conventional in an old- 
fashioned way. It simply is not true that 
“there is hardly an ambiguous phrase'' 


sped i vc. It is typical too that 
catch Henry Ilf’s alienation 

people in a quotation from DaT^ 

sees him in the valley of “ * 
reserved for uns - * 

“sitting there alone 

in Tfi is I i he , seven T tl ? volumetoajw,. 
in the Fontnna Library of gjL 

History. The earlier votumaS 
attractively and well prodlcff 
formal has been changed toft 
narrow and production standard 
plummeted. Tins volume is pS 

s= sasssfe 

England was “dominated by men from is hardl y an ambiguous phrase” Clanchy’s insights, his perceptive use Face whieft’is too'heaw 

overseas”. By “rulers” is to be it: its ^numerous ambiguities are clues of disregarded information, nnd the page. Clanchy has wrirteKff 1 

5 S, but the to what was really contentious. illuminations of his European per- deserved better of its 

chnnc anil — .... 


distrusted by ninny barons and prelates 
not primarily because it wns in- 
competent but because it was ideo- 
logically distasteful.” His European 
strategy appears foolish only from a 
narrow English standpoint: “if he 
could not defeat Louis IX in France 
itself he could block French ambitions 
elsewhere in Europe”; and the attempt 
to recover Sicily for “the heirs of the 
Normans” was a more realistic 
objective than Louis IX’s attempt to 
reconquer Jerusalem. It is ironical that 
although Henry Ill’s son failed to 
become ruler of Sicily. Simon dc 
Montfort’s exiled sons made their 
fortunes there. Here are deployed 
Clanchy’s insights, his perceptive use 


viviawaa . luivia ta 

understood not simply kings, .... 

ruling element of barons, bishops, and 
administrators. A consequence was 
noi simply that England was pene- 
trated by foreign influences but that its 
culture became truly cosmopolitan; 
foreign modes were Englished, and 
England itself, conventionally con- 
ceived as lying on the periphery of 
the world, was drawn towards the 
centre, conventionally represented as 
Jerusalem. Two examples given by 
Clanchy are particularly striking. The 
churches of Herefordshire, which 
might be supposed to have been 
a provincial backwater, combine 
imagery of the Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and viking inheritance with influences 


:xpe riences, 
3f people at 


On the other hand, the one piece of 
sustained political analysis in the book, 
on the personal rule of King Henry III, 
is both novel and persuasive. The 
narrowness of the conventional ap- 
proach is exemplified in F. M. 
Powicke’s question: “How was it that 
in England alone, among the 
monarchies of the west, the right of the 
King to select his own advisers became 
a subject of such bitter controversy?”' 
On the contrary, argues Clanchy, it 
was a common problem of aspiring 
monarchies in Portugal, Aragon, 
Castile, and the German Empire. ‘The 
nobility was up against a new type of 
royal counsellor, who was typically a 
graduate from a law school and a 
specialist in finance or record keeping 
.... Frederick II had founded the 
university of Naples in 1225 specifically 
to produce such men to serve his 
administration. ” Moreover, “the new 


Pope opera 


P. S. Lewis 


the dialogue of The Owl and the 
Nightingale, conveys through the 

wMleS wl'and amBenS [JP e °^ dal l J nded to do things by 
the twelfth-century renaissance. Here l!) e “ . **®* ad °t by oral custom : 
is not simply English history with a 
European backdrop, but England as 
part of Europe. 

In its analysis of politics aiid 
government the book is uneven - more 


the central issue- was bureaucracy. 
Henry Ill’s conception of the sublime 
authority of monarchy is at one with 
the Liber AugUstdlls of Frederick II 
and the Libra de las Leyes of Alfonso X 
of Castile; “Henry's government was 




£ 


J. A. Burrow 

Walter Map 


Howard Kaminsky 

Simon de Cramand and the Great 
Schism 

369pp. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press (distributed in the 
UKbyTABS).$35. 

0 8135 0949 1 

One cannot but warm to an author who 
announces onp vii that he has ’’arrived 
at a time of life when the successes of 
calculating egoism seemed more 
interesting than idealism in any of its 
political forms”. . Howard Kaminsky 
fell over Simon de Cramaud in the 
Vatican Archives while looking for 
sonieone else and -became fascinated 
by him: the result is not, as Joseph R. 
Strayer claims on the back of the dust- 
jacket, '’well written”, but it is 
readable. Prima fade one might not 
think the Great Schism enlivening, 
unless one had learned what to expect 
from , the -later medieval Church.. A 
college of cardinals, having in 1378 
removed from Rome and a constrained 


i cinuvcu irum i\ume anti a consrramea 

composition, and it may be that some to the medieval tradition of exemolum- an Ital i an P°Pe. . and having 

of its incoherences arise from faulty' collection Its miwlinivmK found bis instant denunciation of their 

£S?^sSSSssr^saw XtrK'S 

books thatft even at time of P" 1 *** national , ecclesiastical , kept 

lhe affair goiag e^ntmlly until lf= 



| U'0 : ■' ■■■■ ±1 

!* vi . - •- --Waller Man tune > JUUV 


doubt that Map himself left.it a mess - 
“the tintfdy legacy of an untidy mind”, 
hs tho editors say. Perhaps, as they 

Qnd Inserting occasional observe Siat ^heXlne himselfshmilS of popes appeared, and with it in a 

additions thereafter; Biit. the book not.be blamed- “There is no mnn end of the original schism, 

would sfirfcly ■ have, remained a wise thai he can goverb even a sinale Dur l ng S* lnterim therc WflS obviously 
t! **P « Rorsevered i «M-Mtm as to how <h£ 


present volume.' in the Oxford ■ Kaminsky’s method is to ' seize the 
Medieval Texts, series, conveniently Phtriateh of Alexandria in absentia: 
ringS; together M , R. James’s edition Simon de Cramand , academic* prelate, 
'Un« Utu (flhtf published In. 1914) .. PpHtico, firmly by the hand and allow 
PobUEngllsh franriatian(pubHshed tp lead- him through the dnrk. 
■ J} JwJ.oij facing pages; JThe text has Kaminsky, has -done a .considerable 
,^n;; re vised , expertly' • but s ; ;not : amount of Workpn the private Simon 
\drastically, and the translation has also and'hia background; if ne does go on 
.be6n -left: largely inlqct,! Slncei Map - rather 1 about understanding medieval 
!£?5* iS"? A d?flI Pjqre art than morfls- At^ wing in Siifipri’a pocket, If 


magic, and it is not the spurious ima 
of those best-selling - to use thewS 
again for want of a better one -sty 
operas of "history". The schotarsHpis 
there, together with the vitality of & 
hero. But the pursuit of events with & 
hero does perhaps leave as bystandeu 
others in theepic. Whatmayhavetai 
of particular interest to them spwj 
as merely incidental to the dekj 
picked on as the grand one. TakelL 
development of the idea that to depot 
the pope of his right to appoint to 
benefices nnd to take taxational 
good thing sui generis, as well is I 
means of forcing nim towards deafen 
what our hero wanted - and so eo&j 
the Schism. This kind of view is simplj 
packaged up and marked “Gallic* 
ism”; a balancing of interests ritber 
way may have. led to a fine-* 
interestedness, but people did won] 
about materia] things, and eveoaboa 
the abstract virtues of .a QpIU« 
church. * V 

And this leads one on to wide 
issues. Perhaps the most plangent w# 
in the whole book is struck & a foot 
. note on p 269: what did people bow 
about the Great Schism in the Wed 
“Perhaps the most interesting «W 
arly consensus”, Kaminsky write 
“lies in the- impression that by.# 
large the common people apd motto 
the propertied laity were uiw«tt 
by the Schism, unconcerned about* 
duration, and inclined to look will 
equanimity on tlie prospect. « i 
Europe permanently divided into W 
or even more papacies . . . . 
imagine n history of the Great Serai 
in which the movement for raw 
would be seen ns stemming not froo- 
general religious torment out from P 
common interest of certain 
preserving the structures ol m 
hegemony anil legitimation. * 
need a Middle Agos freed 
values which too many of lu hisW/» 
have accepted from their 
clerical, sources interested .■ i -«JJ 
things, holy sources intere sted jd W 
things, composed by 
authors ojily too prepared lo ti 
down to posterity a baa 
King who trod on their sacrfltadww 
“Et aucunesfoys personnel 
astiques font , cromques g 
aultres. et e'n escriprolent^y^ 
cnsembleroit, aelon leuf 


wireswith a good deal more art ihaft And being in Siifion r 8 pocket, If ‘ X r rc 

his apolpgles suggest and indulges, in « has its adyaritages, security riot least 2. L.fnmmee ’’ watch ho wyouW 
much rhetorical word-nlav oF them does perbaps; make one rather 

N -. Swanson decl«r« enws ^ 
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commentary 


Gin versus beer 


j, M. Richards 


BA** and BeenEngllah Pub 
ArtUkdare 1830-1939 

HdnzGallery,2IPorlmnnSquarc. 

- Bm Wl, until October 29 

: ^ years covered by this exhibition 
: K the whole period of the rise of 
^identifiable pub architecture and its 
■■ feline Into gentility when the exotic 
Sure of the Victorian city pub 
^ way to the neo-Tudor and neo- 
Can of the 1920s and after. Then 
; in purpose became no longer to 
advertise a pub’s Ptesence but to 
“claim affinity with the best of the 
. hunch banks and post-offices , as the 
The Brick Builder put it in 
The exhibition, made up of 
photographs, drawings and examples 
j ofsucti artifacts as ornamented beer- 
i Mill and brilliant-cut mirrors, is 
i accompanied by an excellent booklet 
? (On. £1.50. 0 94618 00 2 ) written by 
! Robert Elwall and notable for its many 
< notations as revealing as the one 
■ mt. 

Most of these serve to emphasize the 
' connection between changes in pub 
i in^tecture and contemporary 
E stfindes to drink. Public concern 
L tboot drinking habits was no less the 
\ cause' of the emergence of the pub, 

[ around 1830, as a building type quite 
| different from the domestic-style 
\ tavern out of which it grew, than it was 
tie cause of the attempts nearly a 
} century later to make it conform to 
| oneol architectural conventions. The 
f Beer Act of 1830, which removed the 
[ duty on beer and allowed any 
• householder to obtain a licence to sell it 
i tea fee of two guineas, was society’s. 

nritr to the alarming growth of gin- 
' aisBng that ’ had ■ Followed the 

r un of the excise-duty on gin in 
Thousands of new beer-houses 
opened, and these obliged the 
■pt^Btors or the -already established 
Jgities Silk Buckingham 
r to the House of Commons 
“fo convert them into splendid 
and sell <gln at the bat”. Elwall, 
bMtntally. mfght havfe pointed out 
^ne' gn nalace, essentially a 
•^gwaitnpn ot the: 1820s, has for 
'.*w reason 1 had Its; name popularly 
“Wfoned to the even more ornate 
of the 1890s, whore girt WaS 
Jfttirtljr liftle jq demand:’ ’ 

/j^^gham’s “splendid palaces” 
rftted nearly'-- a- century - of 



from top to toe , 
.. hat made their interiors 
rii -the Btreet and an 
d .vocabulary drawn from 
. . mixture’ of sources. 
I : accompanied, .by a 

t VnESS . Eternal changes - of 

I .' cpnwquence ^ 


introduction of the bar counter 
encouraged stand-up drinking. 
Successive enlargements of the counter 
were necessary to accommodate the 
crowds of drinkers resulting from rapid 
urban growth. The number of bars 
multiplied to allow the bourgeoisie to 
separate themselves - from the 
labouring classes for whom the pubs 
had originally catered. 

The exhibition vividly illustrates this 
process and the architecture it 
generated, which enlivened many a 
drab neighbourhood and provided 
seductive halting-places between work* 
and home. One splendid example 
included is the Eagle Tavern in 
Shepherdess Walk, Islington, 
demolished in 1899, but Elwall 
unaccountably fails to record that it 
stood at the corner of City Road and 
may therefore have been the pub 
immortalized in “Pop Goes the 
Weasel”, a song exactly relevant to his 
thesis: “Up ancf down the City Road / 

In and out the Eagle l That is where the 
money goes . . . . 

The architectural climax of the 
1890s, reflecting a growing prosperity 
‘in the publican's trade in spite of beer- 
houses being put back under the 
control of the licensing magistrates in 
1869, was followed by a sudden 
decline. This was partly the outcome of 
the temperance movement, which had 
made a wholly unsuccessful attempt to 
establish Conee Taverns as early as the 
1870s, and partly of other soctaj chan- 
ges such as the increasing emancipation 
of women. Elwall also records that the 
notorious Carlisle experiment, which 
brought the pubs in the area under 
state control, closed many of them and 
rationed the quantity of drink they 
were allowed to sell, was initiated by 
Lloyd George in 1916 because, he 
declared, drunkenness ampng the Irish 
immigrants who haa flockea'ih great 
numbers to the munition-factories of 
the nortji-west, notably to Gretna, was 
"doing more damage thin : all :the 
German submarines put together V 
Bul was it really necessary that the pub 
should then change into the dreary 
place it became, for the newly 
instituted Liquor Control Board to 
direct that there should be “little to 
suggest that the buildings are public 
houses except fbf their names or signs 
and for the long bar at the Gretna 
Tavern to be painted battleship grey? 

Pub architecture is a fascinating 
Instance of the Interaction of sbcial 
and aesthetic aspirations, but, the 
architectural profession cannot be 
proud thht wnen the specialist pub 
architects of the late Victorian period 
were superseded by ■ g® n , e . ra l | 
practitioners all the latter cduld think 
up were the pallid nco-Georglan and 
other convennonal styjefe that conclude 
this exhibition and EMI's booklet. 
Architectural good manners are all 
very weU, but seldom have they so 
abruptly extinguished a unique and 
tivalv Inheritance. 


Searching and seedy 


Frances Spalding 

Matthew Smith 
Barbican Art Gallery 

Matthew Smith was thirty when he 
painted the half-length self-portrait 
seen near the start of this exhibition, it 
is boldly conceived, the dark mass of 
the artist's jacket dominating the 
picture, the slow curves ot his 
shoulders echoing the upturned brim 
of his hat and the curved shadow down 
one side of the face. The gold buttons 
on his chest link the light tones in his 
face with those in his buff trousers 
glimpsed below. Behind, short, well- 
loaded brush-strokes drop light and 
shade into the folds or the pale 
backcloth. This dense, rich handling 
has an assurance at odds with the 
expression on the artist’s face which is 
searching and troubled. It offers a rare 
insight into Smith’s personality which 
was on the whole divorced from his art. 

In this portrait only the red waistcoast 
emerging from beneath the jacket 
gives a hint of his subsequent 
development. 

By nature Smith was timid and 
retiring. He went unnoticed at his own 
private views and during the Second 
World War changed addresses so 
frequently that he disappeared from 
sight, until Roald Dahl tracked him 
down in a seedy hotel. His school life 
had been misery, his early career 
disastrous, as he had failed in both 
areas of which his father approved - 
business and industrial design. He 
arrived at the Slade late. In 1905 at the 
age of twenty-six, and, perhaps 
because he was out of step with his 
contemporaries, never joined any 
artists 1 groups- Wounded, and shell- 
shocked during the First World War, 
he continued at intervals to suffer 
bouts of debilitating nervous tension. 
During the l92Qs he. *ban<Jort«JrhjS: 
wife and family, for the 1 - painter 1 V*r a 
Cunningham, an important relation- 
ship that lasted less than a decode.. 
From then on, while 'continuing to 
inspire respect and affection,. Smith 
remained a solitary figure. . 

In his art he appears as brazenly 
extrovert *ns his friend Augustus. John. 
The blowzy nudes and succulent still 
lifes with whlcH he become associated 
in the 1920s are vigorously painted. 
They occupy a large place in this 
exhibition nnd, with their strong 
colours and emphatic sensuality, seen) 
deliberately intended to offend against 
the Engllsn love of tasteful restraint. 
For a, period Smith's nudes were 
obsessively rendered in reds, 
smouldering browns and flowing 
orange. He evidently shared Sickert s 
belief that the chief source of pleasure 
in a nude arose from jt being. In the 
nature of a gleam - a gleam or light and 
warmth and life”. 'Eiis, . hpWewr, 
suggests a spryness that Smith s nudes 
do not have, instead they wallow amid 


drapery and across divans in standard 
poses descended from Ingres, 
Delacroix, Rubens and Courbet. They 
are painted at speed with undeniable 
conviction, even though the forms spill 
out, like the roses in his still lifes, 
overblown and over-spelt. 

Smith enjoyed harmonizing dark 
tones, often balancing n rich crimson 
with a strong ultramarine or viridian 
green. Too often these colour 
relationships are not reined in by any 
intellectual stringency, but when they 
first appear, in nis two Fitzroy Street 
nudes of 1916, they are stretched taut 
and held in position by the architecture 
of the design. These two nudes declare 
Smith's allegiance to Matisse, whose 
atelier he had briefly attended in 191 1. 
But like much English art. they also 
exhibit an uneasy relationship to 
modernism, for though the colours 
have been translated into oppositions 
of pure, unnaturalistic hue, the 
drawing remains descriptively literal. 
The conflict between the two is as tense 
as the model’s pose. 

The undiluted primaries in the 
Fitzroy Street nudes and other early 
works reaffirm Smith's position among 
the avant-garde. In his portrait entitled 
“Dulcle” and his '‘Large French 
Landscape” his colours have a radiance 
comparable to that found in the woTk 
of Nolde. But though innovative and 
bold, these paintings are surprisingly 
impersonal. However, the knowledge 
gained at this period later served Smith 
well when, recuperating in Cornwall 
during 1920-21 , he produced a series of 
landscapes in which the skies arc 
painted purple or black and the 
strangely livid harmonies are lit by 
nccents of burning red. Smith claimed 
that these paintings were faithful 
equivalents to the conditions created in 
tins dour landscape by a wet summer 
. and autumn. But this does not disguise 
the fact that he produced his most 
original work when his own loneliness 
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Matthew Smith’s ''Standing Nude 

...... - - Holding Fan " of c 1925,52 x 17 ins, an 

ancT pain ^became an aspect of tli* oil painting front the exhibition re- 
. .subjecf;he treated, 




Fifty y^qrs oii: ‘ These T hirteen 


TheTLS of September 28, 1933, earned 
the following review ; of William 
Faulkner’s collection of short: stories. 
These Thirteen: “ 

“All this generatibn which fought iii 
the War are dead to-night, But;w& do 
not yet know it." These words! uttered 
by the subadarih the story "Ad Astra, 
which is simply a record of talk and a 
brawl in a French cflfd, are the mottp of 
all that Mr. Faulkner Writes about the 
War. To him. as to the young offfcjere 
whom he makes, talk and driok. 
themselves sodden "because they 
found that being dead was not as quiet 
as they heardit. womd.be, the 
survivors of the incredible ghastliness, 
the doers of the incredible deeds; are 
corpses who were galvanized Into brief 

bursts of superhumap activity . , .. - This 


pessimism, abpdt .. which .there is -. 
no thing humanitarian or philosophical, 
seems to be a peculiarly American , 
feature of after- War; mentality;, but 
there is no nfeed to quarrel with it wheit 

• It inspires such' masterly tales as 

- “Victory", “Crevasse” and “All The 
Dead Pilots." The last is perhaps the 
finest Irithe booR; for in its narratlye of ■ 

- a jfeud between an' American, and . a 
British aii^officer it contrives to ; 
Incorporate the whole mixed essence .* 
of bitterness and humourless comedy 
In which such men might hayed lived 
together; and In which alone could : 
anything so- daringly ridiculpus have 
occurred a$ Sartons’s purloining of . 
■Spoomer's clothes -from the back bed . 

. room of & caf6 at Atijiens while the 
Germans were - shelling the city and 
Sarjoris was supposed to be .with his 
squadron in the air., , : K:. j 
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commentary 


Unfair to middling 


Peter Kemp 


Michael Frayn 

Toward* the End of U)e Morning 

Jean Rhys 

After Leaving Mr MacKenzIe 
Radio 4 


smoky vocal fettle os a fading femme 
fatale- had to make da with a script not 
far above the level of that for some 
situation comedy. Frayn's weakness 


As its title indicates, Michael Frayn’s 
Towards the End of the Morning looks 
at early middle Bge. Revolving round 
newspaper offices and television 


newspaper offices and television 
studios, it also surveys media middle- 
men. And with sprightly acceptance, it 
shows (he middling achievements high 
youthful ambitions can find themselves 
having to settle for. In Frayn's novel, 
marriages aren't quite what partners 
hoped they’d be: lovers are half- 
resignedly aware of each other’s 
drawbacks: jobs and houses fall 


featuring a heroine who is hyper- 
sensitive to the ways people look at 


emphatically short of expectations. 
The book ends with a brash whiz-kid 


The book ends with a brash whiz-kid 
publicly repeating the word “sure", 
but, privately, most of its characters 
are extremely unsure. Getting on 
chronologically, though not pro- 
fessionally, they heap up routine to 
shut out intimations of mortality. The 
messy minutiae of preparing a 
newspaper for the presses, a television 
programme for the cameras, are, in 
this novel, both guyed with sardonic 


sensitive to the ways people look at 
her, the novel hardly seems promising 
material for a radio play. Yet, in the 
event, the adaptation was compelling- 
[argely due to a performance of 
virtuoso delicacy from Dorothy Turin, 
surrounded by a number ofperceptive- 
ly portrayed smaller roles. 


As with all Jean Rhys's fiction, After 
Leaving Mr MacKenzie operates 
through opposites. Julie, the 


S i and respected as a means of 
ng off queasy thoughts of ageing 


protagonist, looks gaudy but is forlorn. 
Fecklessly bohemian, she flutters 
feebly round tough, prudent bourgeois 
males. Penniless and vaguely 


fending off queasy thoughts of ageing 
and death: 


; Never really catching the book's 

• wavelength, Geoffrey M. Matthews’s 
adaptation , presented the piece as not 
much more than a strident satire on the 

• media. Turned into a radio play, .the 
work' became at once blurred; and 
louder. None of the wiy melancholia - 
"He had been young all his life, and 
now suddenly youth seemed to be 

Jarvis, all suave uncertainty as a Fleet 
Street man with an eye on television 
celebrity, to Fenella Fielding, in fine 




The narrative charts her wandering, 
tremulous attempts to achieve 


tremulous attempts to achieve 
stability. Leaving MacKenzie, the man 
who’s kept her, and Paris, the city 
where she’s lived, she trails - halt- 




- Ti’.,* * 


Take a new look with 


s 1 *{V| 



for dialogue over-dependent on catch- 
phrase was gratingly amplified into 


sense of the bleakness behind the busy- 
ness, none of its wistful, down-to-earth 
recognition of the way time can clip 
hopes. 

Far more successful was David 


Marshall’s version of After Leaving Mr 
MacKenzie - a book which, far from 


taking a resignedly cheery attitude 
towards fife's limitations, presents a 
lyrically frfste account of someone who 
can't do this. Highly visual and 


away as self-respect briefly and 
pathetically flared. . The voice 
hardened with temporary, febrile 
bravado, then slackened into a slight 
slur as Pernod or self-pity thickenco it. 
Particularly effective were the scenes 
where Julia, hoping Jo establish some 
warmer rapport, is doled out cold 
comfort by her sister, Norah. Being 
snubbed when vulnerable, repelled by 
the repellently respectable, is an 
especial dread in Rhys’s books. And 
here, as Julia was rebuffed by the off- 
handed callousness of Norah - played 
with flinty briskness by Isabel Dean - 
there was n powerful and painful sense 
of emotional bruising. Adeptly 
capturing the nature of (he Rhys 
heroine - pari touching and part 


dinging - the play also gave a vivid 
impression of the terrain round which 
she roams. Careful sound-effects and 


adroitly used music atmospherically 
evoked a characteristic Jean Rhys 


evoxea a cnaractenstic Jean Khys 
world of sad cafes, lonely streets, the 
boxy bedrooms and thinly-carpeted 
corridors of cheap.hotels. 



"Still Life with Jugs and Fruit”, c 1938, a painting (from the collection of At 
Queen Mother ) in the Matthew Smith exhibition reviewed on the preceding 


Following the lead 


Ronald Hayman 


disreputable, she vainly solicits help 
from the monied and the conventional 


David Mamet 
G lengarry Glen Ross 


boiled real-estate salesmen have no 
moral scruples; and what they are 
selling has no value - tracts of 
undeveloped land which cannot be 
developed. The only commodity that 
has value - for them - is the “leacr, the 


the plot, but the play, unlike the amt, 
is plotted well. 


Cottesloe Theatre 


contact with the potential buyer. Some 
leads are valueless, the value Of the 


hopefully, half-disconsolately - back to 
London and her family. Finding no 
support here, she strays wanly, as the 
story ends, back to her Parisian haunts 
and parasitic ways. 

sympathetically, she caught all the 
nervy shifts of Julia’s character. 
Wheedlings switched into wheelings- 


As a virtuoso of theatrical invective, 
David Mamet surpasses even Edward 
Albee, who conceded that Mamet had 
a fine ear, but complained that there 
was no sign of a fine mind. Ostensibly 
rallying to Mamet's defence, Ruby 
Conn has declared that a fine mind is 


lead depending on the wealth and 
gullibility of the client. 


It looks at first as though (he phyri 
take the form of a series of shtic i 
duologues. The set for the first sct» 
Chinese restaurant with three tddu 
it, and the duologue at the first tahkis ' 
a good deal longer than it needs tobt, 
though it has some very frail 


In distilling an oppressive theatrical 
□etry out ofthe transactions between 


just what he has, a mind so fine (as 
'’Eliot ftl'd oFHegty Jarnes’s) that no 
idea can violate it. wary of American 


poetry out ofthe transactions between 
deceiver and dupe, the play has 
affinities with The Alchemist , but an 
essential difference is that Mamet’s 
men are not delinquent mavericks but 


moments, which are folly expratricj 
Derek Newark as Shelly, bd ageaq 
salesman, and Karl Johnson elk 


B ragrammed parts of a system in which 
lelnCentlVes are commission and such' 


reactions to his work, Mamet has given 
his new play to the National Theatre, 
where he has collaborated on 
sandpapering the dialogue with the 
director Bill Bryden and seven of the 
actors who regularly work with 
Bryden. The excellent play , which 
results disproves both' American 
charge^.. 

'Tfre characters have no time for 
ideas, which can’t be measured 7 in 
dollars, but the action hi 


bonuses as a free Cadillac, while (he 
deterrent is dismissal. Nor is there any 
indication of a superior moral force: 
the representatives of authority are 
unscrupulous and corruptible - a 
bullying cop and a sly office manager. 


.Hie nexus between robbery and 
salesmanship was one of the themes in 
Mamet’s 1977 play American Buffalo, 
which was seen at the Cottesloe the 


following year in Bill 
on,_ and which 
m 


Bryden’s 


prefigures 


for the. first 


his client, expioui..* i™- - ^ 
abuse when the < ffiLg 
contradicts one of the lies be w 

•• •■ _ : . . ' ur OTM 


cuiurauu'ia : . ■ 

•' SiU Bryden has never 


results from tus 
repeatedly with; the igMSB 
jn a repertory J 

l rife rtuotian 5 J < 1 ?®. 


pools' of - emptiness^ between the'; -M- •• 

Sfl e, ux ^ ^Kifetemg oie bf thdw ■ . time 7 to the 

infinitesimal vHrirtfue via. - *iTl- _^_.Y .lT :i Collepa nrie . 


pauses, tne exaspejm^--. 

. -could not have WrfggJ, 
each actor bad not been 


,a rt V : ; y ^laier . 

r ; r ; ; ■ Ww; M^y' L io, .te37j.- 7 

’1 1 'ite'lwitf ft .Kridfl Hif- 1 1 ;.i lii:. Zjl i' '-3 Stjll : ShQ led 1 1 hd t/i^l 1nillli<lflii» htafni 



: I the t ricks ahd 

v! the office seine 

- lack of space) 

.-'fetors ; can 

tensions of worklng com^ ^ 
;;team. At the same tlmj 
to give convincingly ^ 


to give conviiw-u.^v . - ~ null 

formances, which * [f^jelivc*! 
aoertt tbari^rhyth^, ^ b 


accent than or ‘ n y? n '"L e i^d b 
modulatiori. 


verge of • ^^“’ rcf 7 never 
impassioned ' ^outbursts ^ 
5 uncontrolled, t ; *i> 'r 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 


Aeoovofaconfidential document has 

1SS * my desk which, were its 
aShtnticity not confirmed by a report 
f Bookseller, _ I would have 


average grant per title of £2,500, the 
Publishers' Association is looking for a 


SHE Bookseller, I would have 
lid as a malevolent forgery 
ESS to Place the Publishers 
Station in ill repute. It is a copy of 
Sbythe Publishers’ Association to 
it D million from the Arts 
Gxmcil Literature Department. 


- — — — - - — o — 

commitment of £1 million over three 
years. 


It is nn ingenious scheme which , if it 
goes through, as seems likely, would 
demund a considerable increase in the 
Arts Counters allocation for literature 
(this year £875,000) unless other areas 
are to suffer. The Literature Panel is 


office manager, who dishes out it 
leads.’ 

The second act Is set in the o & 
after the break-in, with b«ra 
covering the smashed window aa 

S t: littering ;■ the floor.. J* 
ones have neon stolen; slew 
cop is beckoning the salesmen one 
one into another room 
interrogation Which is ■ 

anything but polite. Entertainingly w 
accurately, Mamet explores 
behaviour of these men in acrias wp 
threatens their shifty routlneof «nu| 
a livelihood. One of the most rpvw^ 
sequences occurs when .algj 
impersonates a rich and satisfied w®, 
■in order to help Richard, theyo^ 
salcsmnnC Jack Shepheid),tohWJ®. 


■nie paper argues that over the post 
fiw years “the condition of Literature 
w become increasingly disturbing , 
snd that not only fiction and poetry, 
bat also history and biography are 
■endangered species”. Many works of 
5 terary merit are failing to find 
-DubtJshers, or are being published at 
wkes which put them out of the reach 
5 the general public. The paper docs 

not suggest that publishers might have 

jjythmg to do with this state of affairs. 
0 a the contrary, the traditional view 
that publishers should subsidize their 
note literary titles out of the revenue 
from their bestsellers (in fact, cover 
their failures with their successes) is 
dismissed as “unrealistic”. 


actively considering the scheme, 
before a decision this Autumn. But 


there are objections. The first is thnt 
this is only an inflated version of the 
Arts Council's existing system for 
subsidizing individual titles, with an 
added tier of management to make the 
“invidious" selections. The current 
scheme also has a “pay-back’’ clause, 
but no publisher is known to have 
returned any of his grant. The reason 
for this is not that the Arts Council 
unerringly selects unprofitable books, 
but the judicious juggling of overheads 
ensures that individual titles make a 
loss. The Trust, if it is to police the 
scheme properly, will need to employ 
an army of accountants. 


contemporary art publications. Here 
the orthodox worla of publishing art 
history, museum catalogues and art 
journals meets the teeming sub-culture 
of artists’ books, where the emphasis is 
on the art rather than the publishing. 
Thames and Hudson will be showing 
some seventy different titles, Michael 
Caine will be showing Apollinaire’s 
The Betrothal, typography, illus- 
trations and binding by Michael Caine , 
fifteen copies only. 

The fair, from October 28 to 30, is 
emphatically a public event . There will 
be seminars on the present and future 

I " . _r ... U 1 : . U I - Q nlnU 


Andrew Motion. (Since their Bracknell literature Festival has bean 
Salamander publications Raine has postponed until April, following the 
U »!!)•. .< r n k«. *•<»■ in gnnnintino | successor tO 


become poetry editor at Faber and delay in appointing a _ successor to 
Faber, and Motion poetry editor at Sebastian Barxer as poet-m-residence at 
Chatto and Windus.) Jonathan ICeates, the South Hill Park Arts Centre, but 


y John Fuller, and he event, a reading or a celebrity lecture 
and James Fenton at (and sometimes it’s the same celebnty). 


was also taught by John Fuller, and he 
knew both Tom and James Fenton at 
Oxford. Nicholas Garland is an old 
friend of James Fenton's from the New 
Statesman. 


media of art publishing, Ralph 
Steadman will be appearing as 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and sculptor 
David Mach has been commissioned to 

K oduce an artwork out of art books. 

Is last production, the rubber-tyre 
submarine on the South Bank, suffered 
an unfortunate fate, but although the 
ICA occupies the pre-war German 
embassy, there should be no book- 
burning this time. 


JXIUIU. I'llCIlUlHS UdllttllU la mi UIU . . 

Friend of James Fenton's from the New Cheltenham, the semor member, has 
Statesman. a dense programme that balances 

„ ' , . „ . Shakespeare, Pepys, Jane Austen, 

Tom Fenton says he is not at all Wilfret f Qwen and T.S. Eliot with 
worried by the ‘clique theory . How feminist writing, Raslafarian peotry and 
else can you start off a business In your ^ asta i r Q rey t whose Unlikely Stories, 
front room without publishing the Mostly has won this year’s Literature 
work of your friends because you think events, on October 13 and 

it’s good?" He also points out that ho j d out hopes for a lively exchange 
there is an Edinburgh axis to Oxford s views. Cm Thursday evening 
sortilegious sphere. A young student, Raymon d Williams delivers his lecture 
Kathleen Jamie, whose poems Black -Writing in the Late Twentieth 
Spiders were brought out by Century 7 ’, which is followed by a forum 
Salamander last year, has just won a (post-mortem 7) conducted by Malcolm 
Scottish Arts Council prize. Glasgow David Hare and Libby 

writer Alan Spence’s short stories. Its Houston. Raymond Willifims may 

r T'l. ... A E7».J9 nllfl icndri thlC . . « V, _ T-l ■ 1 


worned by the ‘clique’ theory, how 
else can you start off a business in your 
front room without publishing the 
work of your friends because you think 
it's good?” He also points out that 
there is an Edinburgh axis to Oxford's 
sortilegious sphere. A young student, 
Kathleen Jamie, whose poems Black 
Spiders were brought out by 


* ★ * 


Publishers have no obligation to 
subsidize literature - or to put it more 
btulally, publishers must not make 
hues on books and therefore will not 
publish titles they think will be 
unprofitable. On the other hand, the 
Arts Council does have such an 
obligation, although as we all know, 
■Literature is as present poorlv 
subsidised by the Arts Council.” A 
scheme does exist by which publishers 
can apply for subsidies on individual 
titles, but the paper argues that it is 
“invidious” for the Arts Council to 
h aw to decide which titles merit 
subsidy, and "the process of selection Is 
ikw and often apparently arbitrary". 
Accordingly, the Publishers’ 
Assodation proposes to take the whole 

miF nt f ho Arte f^niinril’e 


The major objection, however, is 
that the Literary Investment Trust will 


absolve the publishing industry of any 
obligation to publish Literature at all. 
Profitable books which happen to be of 


literary merit will appear, of course, 
but the decision to invest in a writer’s 


talent - which is rarely proved by 
book alone - is taken out or 


publishers' hands and placed in that of 
the Trust. (And who will trust the 
Trust?) Poetry, fiction, biography and 
history may be endangered species, but 
would it really help them to preserve a 
hundred titles in the Literarv 
Investment Trust’s wildlife safari park? 


* * * 


business out of the Arts Council’s 
toads, and set up a Literary 
kratment Trust. This will be a non- 
profit-making body, funded by the 
Arts Council but also capable of 


Next week, from October 5 to 7, 


Australia House In the Aldwych plays 
host to a special book . exhibition. 


receiving money from other quarters. 
Beneath a panel of Publishers’ 
Association, Trustees will be an 


• ■awmhuuiii iiiuibba mu ww uu 

editorial board, including authors, 
Rsiary critics, academics and persons 
wving experience but not active 
wrent Interests in publishing". 

The Trusfwill decide which works 
Wild be subsidized, but the books 
still be published by individual 
commercial publishers. The direct 


host to a special book exhibition, 
mounted by the Australian Book 
Publishers' Association. It intends to. 
dispel “the myth of a vast cultural 
backwater populated' by Foster- 
swilling Jackeroos" by putting ori a 
display of 1,000 titles published in 


Australia by seventy different 
Australian publishing houses. The 
Australians are rightly proud of tne 
fact that 42 per cent of all books in 


The arrival of John Fuller’s Flvlng to 
Nowhere on the Booker Prize shortlist 
comes at a key moment for its* 
publisher, The Salamander Press. In 
January 1981 Tom Fenton published a 

B hlet of his younger brother 
i’s poems, A German Requiem. It 
was hand-printed on an old press in 
Tom Fenton’s Edinburgh front 
room, and sold for £1.50. A German 
Requiem is now a collector's item. But 
Tom Fenton was not looking for the 
preciosity of the little poetry press. 
Two years later there are thirty-eight 
titles on the Salamander list, there is no 
more band printing, and Fenton has 
bought a computer. 

Salamander's principles, however, 
remain the same: to produce well- 
designed work at a reasonable price. 
Fenton’s models are the Nonesuch 
Press, for its design, and the Hogarth 
Press for the literary quality of its 
publications. Not surprisingly, poetry 
has been at the. centre of the list. In its 
first year Salamander also' published 
Craig Ralne’s A Free Translation and 
Andrew Motion’s Independence, The 
success of James Fenton's The Memory 
of War in 1982 made London and New 
York publishers pay attention. John 


writer Alan Spence’s short stories. Its Houston. Raymond Willifims may 
Colours They Are Fine, published this himself reply. On the Friday Malcolm 
spring, are selling well, and there are B rfl( jbury delivers his lecture "The 
thirteen plays on the list, including M 0{ fe m American Novel", and is 
John Byrne's Slab Boys trilogy . followed by a debate on “The Influence 

L.: trsiml onrl »u*n r\f Mnrvitm nn T Tflhn LllCaS. 


With biography, travel and even of Marxism on Literature": John Lucas, 
cookery books added to the list, Colin McCabe and X re '^. r 9 r ^ th u.^?. 1 l 


CUU&CLV UUUIU OUUkU kV ” — LI 

Salamander begins to look like a foil- be refereed by John Spurhng. Doubtless 
scale publishing house, yet Tom this will be well attended by Cheltenham 


scale publishing house, yet Tom this will be well attended by Cheltenham 
Fenton is only now about to take on his employees of the Government 
first full-time employee. I asked him if Communications Hedquarters. 


the publicity that a Booker Prize 
nomination attracts might not 


Trevor Griffiths then travels north to 


rgh front nomination attracts migni noi Newca8tle (October 21-30) where 
A German overwhelm him. To a certain extent he n _ Th _ n _ h - w :u encounter Me! vvn 


Nowhere in paperback. His tamourgn / Qctober 21-23). Bragg is discussing 
printers can P. r °J uce ® h ® r “° a f_ k his own novels at Folkestone, and 
repnnt quickly if the orders come in, other p CO pi e ’ s a t Newcastle. Andrea 
though at the moment he has no foil- Newman ta lks about her books and 


though at the moment he has no foil- Newman talks about her books and 
time salesmen. He is delighted that te!evision play5 at Folkestone, and 
botb i Fuller’s novel and James Antons then mee £ feeborah Moggach in 
fnrthrnmmo noems Ch aren m c,xue v , irrntaM onH 


'Wh of publication will be met by (he 
plus a service charge to cover the 
publisher's overheads, if the book 
jwyes Into profit, there Is provision for ■ 
™ to be shared between tlie Trust and 
X publisher, the publisher never 
~*i n £ less than 50 por cent. It Is 


Australia are “homegrown". Among 
the distinguished Australian pub- 
lishing houses contributing to this 
homegrown harvest are Hodder and 
Stoughton, Allen and Unwin, 
Hoinemann, McGraw-Hill, Macmil- 
lan, Methuen, Oxford University 
Press, Penguin Books, Readers 
Digest, Doubleday .... . 

‘ At the other end of the Strand the. 


ooinruuersnuvc.m.u — - then meets Deborah Moggacn in 

forthcoming poems Children m Exile Newcast j e to debate ''Totem and 
should move so quickly into Taboo * ( her books and television 
paperback, for the small size of his ■ ■ *• 

operation would otherwise hold them pmysj. 

back. Tom Fenton hopes that While Newcastle adopts an orthodox 

Salamander’s success will allow him to pattern of lectures,’ discussions and 
take on more staff, so th at he - C?/! readings, there is an atmospherfe of 
concentrate i on working' 1 .with his, roUed-up sleeves at Folkestone, where 
authors on the production of Well- t hd emphasis is on writing workshops: • 
designed books. It is a simple formula H-R>F. Keating on thrillers, Penelope 
that size somehow threatens. • . Lively on short stories, D.M. Thomas 

..on poetry and Zo# Fairbaims on 
★ ★ * feminist writing. Newcastle, however. 


r™ 1 * ims man 50 per cent, it is 
HJPatwl that the Trust would back 
"pro a hundred titles a year, and on an 


Institute of Contemporary Arts is 
oreoarlns to hold “Art Ink 83 , thq 


rat ever International fair of 


WCI6 pUl'UBIIVM 7, Ltl /■ 

year; next week they publish his Come 
Aboard and Sail Away, poems for 
children with illustrations by Nicholas 
Garland, whose An Indian Journal is 
published by Salamander on the same 
day. 

It Is impossible not to notice a certain 
incestuousness about the Salamander 
circle. John Fuller, a Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, was James 
Fenton's tutor, and he has also laught 


andpoeiry.inenwcioucrwuiuso^u-j - ■ „ 

month, for Literary Festivals Utter the supermarehd . The speaker. Miles 
country like fallen leaves. True, the Kington. 


The first, authorized biography 


Among this week’s contributors ‘ — i 

OjWFteY Best's mbst recent book is MichAbl Holroyd is ^thorff^- 

Wong Men and Nations: mS(rachey t Ml,*nd Augustus John, of the Old Master Departmeru 

formations, of an Idea. 1983. 1976. . Christies. ,, , 




"wjormtHlpris, of an Idea,. 1983. 1976. . 

®Wjco’s Origins of the Chinese James Joll’s . books include Inrellee- 
&wtbb‘19j5-19$ was published in ^ Politics, I960, and Gramsci, 

. 1977. 


James Joll’s books include huellec - Peter Porter's Collected Poems were 
Jfffe jSJiSC I960, and Gramsci, published earlier this year. 

1977. '• • . • ^ >! . ..,••• V • 

^^H^iiitheamho'rofA/erfiwaf : V p Oalnton and of^ria %arils, Arrts\l Was 

*^lP^^^ WMt rfi'dohtbook ifi77itf Bavaria, 1933-J945, was published fob : 1 - ... ..... . 

'Cmmotthd, *"• 75L/S*; tf&yShArcliilKltire was 

w6n, m : » 'j&Si ''£%53& **** * 198 ; 

: v , , 

• : . ■ and^Schdots of Linguistics. WSO, 


qboffret 

-Fellow ■ at., the ing Blake's Songs, 1981. • c «5 hort1s Senior Lecturer In the 

ihn^tp&-.^lnititutioi; . Washlnirton ■ - ' ’ • x/Ahriti Lhmruages nnd 


' BrnnCZ 1 re»ow at. tpe mg matte s*un&, . c ‘jHnn' ls Senior Lecrurer m mo 

Washington ... o^q0\ of Modem U&nguages and 

- • P.' S'' Lewis Is the j Author °^ Q ^ ter European History at the University of 

MM FrawTh' PoUty.-l? 68.. EMt ^i,. ; 

^fences was reviewed re- ... o ir «*rrnn»pR is the author of -The. 


Wa ? reviewed re- . . . . p H. Sutcliffe is foe author vl The 

Roger Lonorioos .nwels todude Pm* An Jnformrt •• 

^ v Their Pleasln* Sport, 1975, and 7?ie “*1°' m 

•'^^toiS2J^“ or ^ En * lfahat » Babe in the Wood, im> n 7 

- ^ ^ oron -°* . • ' , _ ... wiL. Warren's Henry /iwas pub. 

«*h«nnl97?, .. 



FRANCES SPALDlNG 


‘Gives us as much about the spelt that Vanessa 
cast as perhaps can ever be written . . . 
a source book ojfascinating readings . 1 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

•: • After reading-only a few pages on 4 wants her. ■ 
life to be as noble as her character . , 

'• It was noble f dndso is this book- ’ . 

' " ' v ' T . ' GUARDIAN ■ .‘..i =V - . ■' 

■ ‘Sensitive dndschbtarly ...great insight 

and authority . . 

- ' ■ i . 'T imes •• 

v > Admirable . 4 . great subtlety and penetration.* 

••• • •• - •■?.••• ./OBSERVER' . , j . . 

‘There to much ihdt is new . - . ruminative and. 
'thought-provoking.* ', 

• ' iSHECTATOR 


- £12.95 


Wfeidenfdd & Nielson 
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to the editor 


Henry Stubbe Schopenhauer 


Sir, - My attention has been drawn 
to a review by Blair Worden of 
J. R. Jacob's Henry Stubbe, Radical 
.Protestantism and the Early En- 
lightenment which appeared in your 
issue of August 5. 1 nope it is not too 
late to offer a comment on it. 


Specifically, on the question of 
Soviet support for foreign countries 

Sir, - I'm not surprised at the anger that happen to be persecuting their hncKer converses wnn Mutiernius (not 
of Bryan Magee's response (Letters, own Communists I wrote as follows to speak of Dewey) or Bucharach with 
September 23) to my review of his fp 4): “The Kremlin’s justification Friedman (not to speak of von Mises). 
book The Philosophy of Schopenhauer was ... that the worldwide en- These people are so inconveniently 
(September 9). Alternative possible hancement of the faith sometimes foreign in their Epistemological rules. 


conversations of Western civilization, 
except its own? One doubts that 
Fricker converses with Huhernias (not 
to speak of Dewey) or Bucharach with 
Friedman (not to speak of von Miscs). 
These people nre so inconveniently 


reactions to it would clearly have been imposes me uruci necessity ui 
much less desirable from his point of disregarding the welfare of some of its 


necessity 


_ , • .. ■ . c u u view. However, since he has made immediate representatives. And of 

Dr Worden is dismissive of a book e charj , es aRa j nst me> j t j s my duty course, the Kremlin would no more 
which I found a fascinating piece of f Q reply [Q them; though that j s not accept a distinction between the 
scholarly detective work. 1 thought easy s f n ce his letter is almost wholly interests of the state, and those of the 
that Jacob successfully destroyed the unspec ifi c . He says I misquote him, but faith which the state upholds, than the 
traditional view that Stubbe was a _: V J1 no instances. I have checked all rulers of Byzantium would have done.” 

tim*-sprvino tiimmnt. and nave a > .... •» ■ ... • . 


which 1 found a fascinating piece ot 
scholarly detective work. I thought 
that Jacob successfully destroyed the 
traditional view .that Stubbe was a 
time-serving turncoat, and gave a 
plausible explanation for his otherwise 
apparently motiveless attacks on the 


my references - I included page- 
numbers in my review so that your 
readers could do the same - and I find 


readers could do the same - and Ifind haven. 
Royal Staety. J am not expert enough (hafJhave . regrettably, made a couple the irr 
to beable to test all Jacobsingemous flf sma fj siip / in transcribing imagi.i: 

SK 1 S* J? quotations, from pages 34 and 314. but Union. 

Sr neither seems to me of the least 
significance. He says I distort his 


Ideology, obviously, is important - 
but ideological motives on ttieir own 
have no substance at all, any more than 
the imagined state interests of an 
imaginary non-Conimunist Soviet 


1660 seemed to me to make sense. 
Worden's brusque dismissal of “a 
thesis which has no evidence to support 


significance. He says I distort his 
meaning, but not how. And so on. He 


EDWARD N. LUTTWAK. 
4510 Drummond Avenue, Chevy 


says that there Is “statement after Chase, Maryland 20015. 


KSSS ZE statement" in my review “which - as a 
it is quite unjust to the vast amount of r 

«j. A i? r i., u a A matter of fact, not opinion - is false . I 


scholarly labour which had gone into 
Jacob's book. Jacob shows Stubbe as a 
popularizer of Hobbes in Oxford in the 
1650s, as one of the earliest revisionist 
Harrihgtonians, a consistent advocate 
of toleration for all Protestants, a 
consistent critic of the “ Lati- 
tude an ans”; and he confirms 
Austin Woolrych's recent estimate of 
the significance of Stubbe’s con- 
tribution to political thinking in 
1651MS0. Jacob elucidates Stubbe ’s 
part in the controversies surrounding 
the "Stroker", Valentine Greatrakes, 
and shows him cartying radical politics 
to “the common sort", tRpsters, 
hostlers and “apron-men" in the south- 
west in the lo70s. He also reveals a 
Stubbe with an agreeable sense of 
humour and wit. Worden ignores all 
these solid achievements, which seem 
to me to throw a good deal of new light 
on the period. 

Dr Worden rightly says that “ironic 
-and flmbivalenLwritme-m Restoration... 


matter ot tact, not opinion - is false', l 
don't understand the parenthesis. 
Either my statements are false or they 
aren't; opinion doesn't enter the 
matter. 

The one case where Magee becomes 
specific is in claiming that he is only 
summarizing Schopenhauer’s history 
of philosophy, when I say in my re- 
view that his (Magee’s) account is 
“hideously inaccurate". This is not 
true. He certainly begins the account 
with “In Schopenhauer’s view . . .”, 
but two pages later, after summarizing 
Locke’s epistemology, he writes, 
“Even now r after three hundred 
years ..." (p 58). Nor did 


'Consequences of 
Pragmatism’ 

Sir, - Because argument is not 

J iroperly to be stuck into separate holes 
abelled “mathematical" and “literary” 
and “political”, the argument ad 
homlnem so natural in the courts 
should not be excluded even from the 
study. Proving that Catiline or Clodia 
were bad sorts, mostly by sneering, was 
essential to Cicero's practice, and can 
find a proper place even in philoso- 
phy. But the lengthy Oxonian sneers 
from Elizabeth Flicker and Michael 


^ plf |nt suti J eel ^ & 

in both literary and political history, much 


summary. And, . . l hominem Cicero more mreresimg pnoiograpn, tnere- 

his account of Hume on causation is Cicero . . J® *l h 

both different from and much longer w ‘ h hiB - ™cker supposes that whit ^il^one f^^l reDroduSd in 

than Schopenhauer's, and contains the * he b “ s, >Y. ™n fmm town must wish 

wont blunders Furthermore if Mapee lo end philosophical conversation (as W r!r oj or /uaare s, 

th ^t Penh Z r 'UTC! oTdef, b?t°™ot ex-Privam 

wEXuse,. 

much the worse. ‘ th e pressure to re-think the founda- J. S. REYNOLDS. 

Magee asks why I should perpetrate s^pp'os^s muJh d ihe P ! , ame; aftfbSg Atodon^ffldshfte^ Sandford ’ 
?. uc , h a nnsleadmg review, and claims these anti-intellectual opinions to soml 8 ’ e ' 

f , . cl f ue . 15 l ^ at J . always politics he thinks he sees and knows he 


it you ve 
. Cicero 


Whatever is the point of rules ilint stop 
conversation? 

DONALD N. McCLOSKEY. 
Department of Economics, 
University of Iowa, lowii City, Iowa 
52242 . 


St Giles’ Fair 

Sir, - At least one rcgulur reader 
has appreciated your photograph 
(September 16, p 976) of the Bible Stall 
at St Giles’ Fair, Oxford. If, however, 
it does date from the 1880s, it can only 
be from 1889. The bearded young 
clergyman on the left is Charles 
Casner, ordained as curate of St 
Aldate's in December 1888. The cleric 
on the right, with a moustache, is 
W. H. Griffith Thomas, curate of St 
Aldate’s, 1889-96, and later Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall. It is not without 
significance that both these supporters 
of the “soul-saving” work associated 
with the stall had taken first-classes in 
theology at Oxford and became 
relatively well known as theologians. 

The principal figure, in the middle, is 
probably George Wheelhouse, an old 
soldier who had become a Christian 
after leading an errant life in the army, 
and who subsequently worked as an 
evangelist in Oxford from cl870 until 
his death in 1901. He slept under the 
stall each night to prevent malicious 
damage by the opposition. This is a 
more interesting photograph, there- 
fore, and also dearer, than the some- 
what similar one (cl895) reproduced in 
my Carton Christopher of St Aldate's, 


Documents on 
Microfilm 

(September J 2) l 1boll fl ?he e alre £ 
in microform has prompted 2 
expression of a grievance some of « 
feel about a recent change of mWE 
the British Lihrnry. As aft 
this, readers wishing to consult 
se ventcc nth-century pamphlets tend 
to be offered a microfilm 
of the original document. In addftion 
lo the disadvantages of microfilm 
expounded by Ms Hankey, there isont 
peculiar to the student of this period; 
many of the innumerable pampMets 
arc difficult to trace. The abbreviated 
titles given in STC and Wing are rardj 
adequate to elucidate the subject 
covered, and even if one knows the fun 
title of a document it is often difficult to 
track it down. In the past tbe 
researcher was much assisted lo hi 


quest by the fact that the British 
Library copies of such ephemera wk 
bound in large collections, access to 
which through knowledge of one tide 


well worth exploring . . Jacob's 
exploration seems to me an excellent 
beginning. Worden airily dismisses the 
censorship as “an obstacle which seems 
to have worried most aeventeenth- 
centuiy writer? less than it exercises 
some of their twentieth-cehtury histo- 
rians”. How does he know that? Be- 
cause the censorship was not openly 
attacked? How could it have been? For 


sometimes disclosed others previoolj 
unknown. That advantage Is now km. 
It is understandable that the Libranu 
concerned about the condition of h 
older material, but scholars will now 
the less wish that access to it was stffl 
possible. 

J. K. HORSEFIELD, 

1 Palissy House, 37 Qaileifd 
Road, Cansbrooke, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu 

Sir, - Mark Blackett-Ord (Letters, 


slightly older, but not ex-Private 
Wheelhouse. 

'j. S. REYNOLDS. 
The Rectory, Dry Sandford, 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire. 


[start] from [my] own opinions and doesn't like, 
attitudes”. Where else, one might Th _ main 


wonder? Where does Magee start 

from? I compound this crime, it FSSSS 8 


: L ; V anyone who wanted to sav reallv un- ** « Rront t0 L mc ! personally". This is ‘ ‘ 1 sir 

orthodox things the c^sor&Sed a a^rdand suggests that I never have hinfftig offoInS^ns ^d^elkus re m W 
prpblemrjacob for the first time Kffi* changed about anything. Nor - « 

: : doexfu! justlcetQ Stubbe's maenlficent js.the tone ofmy review _fn; the least l Ll t0 F onthe 


Books from 
Argentina 

Sir, Charles King's singular! 


. W4W Mffeiv W| Stir IV v IV TT J Jwnai 1 ‘ , r ■ 

“personal” - I. merely felt that I was SLTSW, 1 ", 1 ? f ° r , ln T 
reviewing: a very baa book and that s l® I ? ce , original 

I should say so. As to Magee's = f e ,j CW ^ oun ^ ®? dreadful. It replaces 

references to roaring abusiveness, un- . 1 tu p0,nt 

contained furv and craziness, r mp.rfllv P ar ro. w Method oft it. The -result is 


Sir, Charles King's singularly 
myopic view (Letters, September 23) 
of scholarship ?nd humanity Is founded 
on the all too typical pleasure felt by his 
sort (or post-bellum bureaucracy and a 
restructuring of international affairs in 
the hallowed cause of democracy. 

' A continuing state of war between 


V '-’l v * ' C hot publish. readers to compare his Letter Maoist economists who will not reply Argentina and this.country exists only 

"‘CSiv., ' ^ has said thelast word with my review and see which Is the to .market arguments because their in the minds of pedants, politicians and 

• ,,.0q Stubbe" I doubt. But no One who has calmer performance, . . Philosophy of History tells them they overgrown schoolboys: people who 

-hls-.book-i}an disn\iss Stubbe' as a do not have to; or Chicago economists are notoriously suspicious of the 

Jr ^ ' tqf flcoaL nor can think quite the same . MICHAEL TANNER. ' (appalling brutes) who will not reply tb essentially non-partisan nature of most 

;^ ft8 B ‘ n jl ^p\il the conditions Jn whlch '' Corpus Oiristi College, Cambridae. ■ arguments because scholarly activities, not to mention 

Was. ( produced duriiig .the . ■ ‘ iUllusc - . their Eputemology tells them they do their depth and erudition. Hence the 


k \ ,d«e Jo an. establlihed expert .. In 

• . , i.: jSC^teethKientury inte Uect ub! history; 

‘aiid .sfith.LUw.l generosity which 
:• v W^rim owew aqy research which 


i not . / . . - perverse delight experienced (though 

. The problem is' apparent, in the camouflaged the usual veneer of 
letters. Fricker, a philosopher it wquld m . Justification, , righteous indig- 
. seem (I haven’t dined: with her), nahon e f tc ) , when th? opportunity 
. declares a state of scientific emer- P resents itself (in the form ot packing 
gericy, “an urgent need for scientists “ses and parcels) tb drag scholarship 
and philosophers to collaborate”. I into theft ignorant and awful arms, and 
: testify as a bruised victim of Method- uhpound it. 

I qlbgyTcrazed economists that her MICHAEL V; HOWLETT. 

Sfteqti Hereford. 


and Ideology 





‘frategy, of ihe : olop-crszed^ econoinists that her MICHAEL V. HO WLET 

(it'i Aiijs- : •; -fStEthelbett Street, Hereford 

aWneraVfcd i &,n6t .% v . , 7. , 7 “ 

; : The Hysterical 


Movement 


cocts an absurd fiction of a passioprt 
love affair between the Duke and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Rather to 
quote at length, I simply ask him to 
reread in Lady Mary’s fettera lo ha 
sister the four passages which meo»a 
the Duke: the fetter of November 1724 
in my edition of her Complete Letten 
(1965-67). II, 42; that of Deccmbo 
1724, II, 44 - where she is dearly M 
among the broken-hearted ladies; uw 
of February 1725, II, 45; and that* 
June 1725, II, 53-53. He wi« th»». 
that the “intimacy'' of Lady 
the Duke took place at the wdhof 
table and not in bed. And foranun^ 
standing of the social and utenq 
milieu they shared, where wridaloo 
verse circulated clandestinely an? *® . 
couraged quarrels, let hlm r^d an 
Lady Mnry's letters of 
ns tne correspondence of Pop 6 * 
and Lady Suffolk. . • ' 

ROBERT HALSBAND; . 

17 Clarevllle Court, CtoeT* 
Grove, London SW7. 

The Messina 
Conference 

Sir, - Whllit I .hesitettrt! 
sword* with so eminent > • 

of “national personality - 

Barzini, whose book q 

Europeans was reyiewed } .. 

Johnson in your issue of ^ 
venture to state that the ! CSfifl"* 
“Britain missed the bus at . ■ 
more down-to-earth. V. ‘'Uj ; 

The representatives of the ^ ‘ 
concerned meetidg at ' 

no mqans unanimous^ on ■ 
enedunter. The United 

-j..* i L..h..ncAiiinf QVllwn.-AiJ . 


CflKUUmci. iiiv - 

represented by two semof o 
who reported back to goycg 



Sir, .- I have rend' the correspond? 
® n “. y°u Jw? published under the 
; heading of "The Hysterical ; Women's 
Movement” ,wiih Interest . and a 
growing perplexity. - 




tpjil motion T invjted .four poets, Dannie 
tyi who dpes OflYin Ewart and 

Philosophy. • to read their own poems 

iefgtjyes; of ^h^^-York earlier .this year, -T was 





Market; As a resuii , r^> p 

which is joMtaify -tM'. 

civil service drcles undcf /^rtfnr 
of the authors - 

ment ceased to take J,® ■ivffijW 1 '' 
seriously or to take part . 

interestwas re-amused,it ; • 

' Zoiitmaustraat 68i 2518'TW t’ : *. 

The Netherlands.- V ^ 


• : ' i • -rr: jj .j •? 

In Paul Morgan’s 

•On Henry Stubbe V^ : 

shou]d have read 1662 [ i H . 
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books 


Celebrating the virtues of childhood 


Zachary Leader 


Grbo Matthews 

fl* Farther Adventures of 

Huckleberry Finn 

415pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

of 34554 1 

Paul Baender (Editor) 

lb Adventures of Tom Sawyer by 
Mark Twain: A facsimile of the 
Hihor’s holograph manuscript. 

Volume 1— 471pp. • 

Volume 2- 444pp. . 

Frederick, Maryland: University 
Publications of America 
Washington, D.C. Georgetown 
Unjver aty Library: $120 the set 

Guy Cardwell (Editor) 

Mark Twain: Mississippi Writings 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; 

Life on the Mississippi; 

Be Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn; 

Poda’nhead Wilson. 

1084pp. New York: The Library of 
America, $25. 

0940450 07 0 

What makes a book about children a 
children's book? Mark Twain was clear 
that the prime subjects of his fiction 
were “Boyhood ana Youth"; about his 
udience he was less clear. “It is not a 


children arc naturally depraved, their men." Children, therefore, because 
seeming innocence a deceptive they are least tempted and corrupted 
enticement. “Thoughtless they act by civilization, are types or models o! 


enticement. “Thoughtless they act by civilizai 
th’old serpent’s part , writes Watts in the natural 
“On the Hazard of Loving the we as civil 
Children", ounlities a 

Whot tempting things ihcy he! t * ian deplc 

Lord, how they twine about our heart, Tom Sm 

And draw It off front tiiccl . . . majority < 

‘Thoughtless", here, means pre- about chil 
rational and impulsive as well as moreradu 
innocent , and recalls Locke's influence distinctive 
over Watts. To the Lockean, the child Among tr 
is not innntely or originally sinful. “Of recall and 


by civilization, are types or models ol 
the natural goodness and nobility that 
we as civilized adults have lost. Their 
qualities arc to be celebrated Tather 
than deplored. 

Tom Sawyer and Hack Finn . like the 
majority o’f today's books for and 
about children, belong to this third, 
more radical strain: they celebrate the 
distinctive virtues of childhood. 
Among the features they ask us to 


Among the features they 
recall and admire in the chi 


between the literary needs of children 
and those of adults. The childhood 
virtues Twain wants his adult readers 
to recall in Tom Sawyer are also, in 
part, childhood vulnerabilities Child- 
ren. however, want no part of their 
vulnerabilities, nor are they much in- 
terested in retaining (they can hardly 
return to) their childlikeness. Child- 
ren. it could be argued, want mastery, 
which they equate with maturity. This 
is why they so often ape adults in their 
play; why superheroes and dressing up 
aracter and figure so prominently in their enter- 
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boy's book at all", he wrote of Tom 
Jfjiwer in 1875, “it will only be read by 
Khik It is only written for adults. ' 
Later in the same year, though, he 
confessed to W. D. Howells that “Mrs 
Clemens decides with you ... the 
book should issue as a book for boys, 
pure and simple - And so do 1. It is 
surely the correct' idea." Twain also 
thought Huckleberry Finn suitable for 
boys, though this was not an opinion 
sbiiitd by most of the novel’s original 
audience. “If Mr Clemens cannot think 
of anything better lo tell our pure- 
minded tads aqd lasses, he had best 
sop writing for them”, complained 
Loiiisa May Alcott; while the Library 
Committee of ConCord , Massachusetts 
banned Hack entirely - thus boosting 
te sales, 

The , question of propriety - 
ktoding sexual propriety - is an 
jopqrtant one in distinguishing 
"tween hool^s for and about children, 
*no it will coine up again in discussion 
of Qreg Matthews's artful and 
wrectlonate new sequel to Huck Finn. 
Jit a more basic criterion enn be used 
w such a distinction, at least for a 
&rge number of books. Up to the end 
« the eightebnih century tne dominant 
n usually unconsclotis, influences on 
™idren f s literature and educational 
jMty were Calvinist and Lockean, 
onen in combination, as in the hymns 
ot Isaac Watts. To the Calvinist, 



A delivery of medicines "from the chemist up the road 1 ', a drawing by Rudyard Kipling on a letter sent to carc w,l, ‘ * cu * 
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all the men we meet with'\ writes behaviour of children are the heart or tQinments.TliBtthey alsolove stories would expect, 


Locke in Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education, 11 Nine parts of Ten are what 
they are, Good or Evil, useful or not, 
by their education." In Blake's words, 


instinct, as opposed to the conscience, 
whidh is seen us socially constructed; 
the imagination (though Twain would 
want imagination distinguished from 


has no notion of moral fitness but from 
Education. Naturally he is only a 
natural organ subject to Sense, to 
both Lockean and Calvinist, then, the 
child’s innate or natural state is to be 
deplored rather than celebrated or 
cultivated: 

Though Mnrk Twain was brought up 
in a Calvinist tradition, and lived in a 


expression of feeling; and. trust. These 
last two qualities recall the 
vulnerability both of childhood and of 
children, and account in part for the 
faint but characteristic note of sadness 
or regret - the nostalgic note - sounded 
not only in the darker and more 
profound Hack Finn but m Ton i 


about children (Samuel Johnson seems 
to me simply wrong when he declares 
that “Babies do not want to heur about 
oilier babies") is no contradiction ; such 
stories needn’t always or necessarily 
recall childhood limitations.: 

Huck Finn arid Tom Sa\vyer are old 
and proven favourites of the young, 
but they also, especially. Huck^ express 
feelings and needs which are 
Fundamentally adult; As juvenile 
books, they're “all mixed upland 


cleverness and tnct of its allusions, for 
instance, or the astuteness of its 
treatment of the relations between 
Huck and Pap) are overwhelmed by 
essentially childlike ones, in particular 
those taken in heroic adventures and 
adventurers. 

“1 reckon I got to light out for the 
Territory", concludes Huck Finn. 
“Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me 
and sivilize me ana I can't stand jt. I 
been there before." Though these lines 
provide the initial premise for The 
Further Adventures, Matthews offers 
motives of his own. To begin with, 
Huck and Jim have been unjustly 
accused of Judge Thatcher's murdpr ■ 
Then there’s the date: 1849, the year of 
the Gold Rush. California offers free- 
dom. wealth, and adventure. U also 
offers a logical conclusion to the jour- 
neying, of a sort that eluded Twain 
himself, though hardly to the original 
novel’s detriment (nothing hete rivals 
the rich suggestiveness ot Huck ana 
Jim drifting down into slavery). 

The dangers Huck anti Jim 
encounter on the frontier involve 
Indians, outraged citizens, cholera, 
starvation, trigger-happy gunmen, 
madmen, and drunks. Though these 
adventures unfold episodically, as in 
Twain’s novels, there’s little sense ot 
drift or aimlessness - of the arbitrary or 
the picaresque — about the narrative . In 
part, this is a product of Matthews s 
. care with geograhy; we always know 
1 where we arc and now much progress 
’ has been made in the journey West. 

The novel is less satisfying, as one 

> would expect, in its treatment of The 
* relation between Huck and Jim. Tne 
’ sweetness nnd intimacy of that relation 
} in Huck Finn is central to its 
h . achievement ■ (as are comparable 


■ ■ i 

h : 


between Torn arid the Widow Douglas 
in Tom Sawyer). .In The firmer 
Adventures Jim is a. more distant ir 


a ■ more distant if 


, _ , . urofound Huck Finn but in lorn Huckleberry ■ Finn, inougn 

Though Mnrk TWaln wns broughtup g well Though Tom Sawyer is sp iendid, seems to me to be much 

in a Cawinist tradition, “ n d lived in a « primar fy for the exclusively in tune with chi 

culture in which childrens books were entcrtainn]ellt of boys and girls, feelings, despite being issued 

K ' nninantly improving (a .bb& wrjtes Twain {n h j S Preface, "I hope it grown -ups. Though many of Tv 
ean term , like GMW J. hot be shunned by men and women n( j u [ t themes are retained . 

his boys’ books reflect a third ana on that accoum for part of my plan has sometimes cleverly developet 

increasingly Influcntinl strain, one u een {0 try to nleasanlly remind adults w i, en Jim is driven almost mi 

frequently traced to Rousseau, but whal they once we re themselves, prejudice), there’s something 
deriving ultimately from wliat hnj i been Qnd Qf how fj iey fell nnt i thought and Consciously "worked up about 1 
identified as a long If thin talked and what queer enterprises they They are pnrt of this novel s/ioma 

Hebrew and Christian thought sometimes engaged in." a piece with its skilful handln 

According to this iradilioii (I .quote affection expressed in this dialects. The Further Adven 
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and proven lavoumes □* me yuunjs, . nu j_. 
but they also, especially HhcA, express .dignified figure 

feelines and needs which are reasons for this), and the tenderness or 
Fundamentally adult;- As juvenile his and Huck s feelings towards each 
books they’re “all- mixed up and other are effort assumed ra ]h®t . *!??,» 
splendid", y to quote, Huck. Greg expressed; i^deeofo 


on that account, for part of my plan has ^omtimes ’ cleverly developed fas 

been lo try to pleasantly remind adults when Jim is driven almost mnd by 

of what they once were themselves, prejudice], there’s something selt- 
and of how they fell and thought and consciously “worked up about them, 
talked and what queer enterprises they They are pnrt of this novel % homage, of 
sometimes engaged in." a piece with ^ skilful handUng of 


talked and what* queer enterprises they 
sometimes engaged in." 

The quiet affection expressed in this 
passage is for an endearing but 
inevitably vulnerable innocence, and it 
hints at a possible incompatibility 


dialects. The Further Adventures , 
though, is more than parody or tribute; 
it has a life and energy of. its own , and 
its adult pleasures and interests (the 


valued such .openness, of expression, 
and resented its absence in his ottn 
childhood. “I was born resened as to 
endearments <?f speech and caresses , 
he wrote of his upbringing in the 

outside civilization (“the root Of all 
evil"), such openness, though 
vulnerable, is possible. 

Matthews may well share this 
conviction or hope .'but It is not g major 
concern of his novel. His creative 
energies are focused elsewhere, 
principally on a host of memorably 
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Fiction 

Joan Aiken 

Illustrated by Pat Marriott 
BRIDLE THE WIND 
A thrilling sequel to Go Saddle 
the Sea 

0224021370 £6.95 

Antonia Barber 

THE RING IN THE ROUGH 
STUFF 

Her first new story since The 
Ghosts , which was filmed as 
The Amazing Mr Blunden 
0224020765 £5.50 

Roald Dahl 

THE WITCHES 
A story about REAL witches . . . 

0224021656 £6,50 
BBC TV'&Jackanory begins a 
5-part serialisation of Roald 
Dahl’s The BFG on 
14 November 

Jonathan 

Gathome-Hardy 

Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
CYRILBONHAMYAND 
THE GREAT DRAIN 
ROBBERY 

‘Another zany adventure into 
fantasy*- T.ES . 
022402090 £4.95 

Non-Fiction 


eccentric minor characters. These 
include rhe prose lylizing harlot 

daughters for Seven Graces) of Mc- 
Sweeney the Evangelist; (he wild-eyed 
Reverend Mcrdecai. a pederast; Mrs 
Ambrose, who has a hand “like a 
chicken foot, hard and thin and cold"; 
Andrew Collins, the feebly heroic 
“poet of the plains"; Frank/Obadiah, a 
schizophrenic; Randolph, the ice-cold 
gambler; and the Amazonian Lydia 
Beckwith, with whom both Andrew 
and Randolph fall in love. “That Mrs 
Beckwith", says Huck, "she's sure 
some kinder woman. Sergeant 
Hollander says she’s one of them 
Amazons that cut their right titty off 
so’s they can aim their bows better. He 
says one of these nights he aims to find 
out for sure if she’s got the full pair or 
not. I'd sure like to see that myself. " 
.This is one of several “indelicate” 
passages in The Further Adventures, 
and irs by no means the most daring. 
The grounds for defending such 
passages are their invariable appro- 
priateness to character and setting, and 
the manner in which Huck reacts to 
and relates them. Huck’s response 
to sexual matters is a disarming 
indifference or incomprehension - or 
in the case of dirty jokes, innocent 


juvenile audience”. This fineness is 
displayed in Paul Baender’s intro- 
duction to the newly published two- 
volume facsimile of the holograph 


I glee. There’s nothing prurient about 
“I'd sure like to see that myself’, nor 
about the pleasure Huck takes earlier 


in a joke - the novel's broadest - about 
a suspicious husband and the dubious 
virginity of his mail-order bride. 
Though these moments of sexual 
explicitness are startling, they are told 
in a way that contributes, paradoxic- 
ally, to the novel's childlikeness. 

Twain himself was notoriously 
reticent about the depiction of sexual 
relations, at least in his popular fiction. 



He also had what Justin Kaplan calls 
“an excessively fine if sometimes 
erratic sense of what was fitting for a 


Minorities 

Patricia Craig 


Joan Lingard 
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HamUti Hamilton. £5.50. 1 
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The topical family story has its own 
essential ingredients. A mother and 
father not on the best of terms, a 
wayward daughter and a sensitive son 
are certainly among them. Add to 
these a . social problem of some 
magnitude , an enigmatic individual, 
some outgoing . schoolfellows, an 
cnilsppkeri grandmother and some 
Unmo men tons incidents., and you have 
the formula at its mostcomplete. Joan 
Lingard is adept at turning out the kind 
of novel that sticks to the rules; nothing 
untoward or Idiosyncratic ever gets 
irild heir fiction. 

•She is best known, perhaps, for her 
“Kevin and Sadie" stories, about a 
Belfast couple who hold out against 
sectarian pressures. The Winter Visitor 
contains a ; Kevin \ and Sadie who 
allowed prejudice and ignorance to 
separate- .them,- Twenty-odd years 
|ater, oqe is running a boarding house 
;in- a seaside : .town not : fair. from 
Edinburgh, and. the 1 other comes there 
to recuperate after, .the ■ bomb blast 
Whictrikilled his wife: Hence the tide; 
Eddie Doyle js calling himself Black, 
bvit the' change of name does not 
, deceive anyone for, long, least of all 


volume facsimile of the holograph 
manuscript of Torn Sawyer. Baender 
points to a number of Twain’s most 
interesting emendations. He also lists 
all thirty-one of W. D. Howells’s 
suggestions, a number of which involve 
the avoidance of impropriety. Twain 
not only adopted most of Howells’s 
suggestions, and others from his wife 
Livy; but on occasion caught both of 
them napping. Once he found a “hell" 
they’d overlooked - and quickly 
changed it to “thunder”; while 
elsewhere he made even sillier or more 
delicate revisions, as Baender 
illustrates. The originally “thrice 
widowed" Aunt Polly became merely 
“widowed”; a “less reputable house 
beoame a “less ostentatious” one; the 
“profane voice” Tom hears from the 
home of the Adored Unknown in 
Giapter Three was revised to a 
“discordant voice” that “profaned the 
holy calm”. Only at the end of liis life 
did Twain allow a new freedom about 
sexual matters to filter into his juvenile 
fiction; he even let Huck call a girl a 
“horlat” in a story from 1902. 

There are good reasons for 
publishing the holograph manuscript 
of Tom Sawyer in facsimile. To begin 
with, Twain's hand is always legible. 
Then there is the manuscript's 
completeness: “Since Mark Twain 
made few changes in the lost proof 
sheets”, writes Baender, “the 
manuscript of Tom Sawyer offers in 
one document a remarkably full 
history - from original conception 
through revisions and compositor’s 
handling almost to the book the world 
has loved for many generations.” On 
the other hand, as Baender also 
admits, “from inception”. Twain had 
given his work such consideration that 


the revisions, though often telling, are 
almost exclusively confined to mutters 
of detail. Also, there arc “an extra- 
ordinary number of pages with little or 
no revision”. The only siihstnnlinl 
change - apart f mm Howells’s 
recommendation tocul the original Inst 
chapter (nbout H uck’s life with the 
Widow Douglas) - was the decision to 
make Muff Potter rather thnn Pup the 
accomplice of Injun Joe. Bucndcr 
conjectures that Pup as accomplice 
“required the stipulation of emotions 
and attitudes Murk Twain may not 
have wanted to treat . . . because tlieir 
pull on readers’ sympathies would have 
given Huck an inappropriate focal 
status”. No such difficulty, of course, 
inhibits Matthews, who involves Pap in 
Judge Thatcher’s murder. 

Baender points to several intriguing 
mysteries in the manuscript. In terms 
of plot, the most suggestive concerns 
Twain’s deletion of the figure who 
follows Tom in Chapter Three: “A 
dimly defined stalwart figure emerged 
from behind a bundle of shingles upon 
the raft, muttering ‘There’s something 
desparate breeding here’, and then 
dropped stealthily in the boy’s wake,” 
Who this figure is we never learn. Then 
there is the matter of Twain's weird 
precision with numbers, including 
r ‘measures of time and space, the size 
and quantity of objects". Why, as 
Baender points out, change the hour 
from “about one o’clock in the 
morning'’ to “about one or two . . 
or the height of Tom Sawyer's fence 
from four feet to nine feet; or the 
distance of a spot below St Petersburg 
(where the raft is found after Tom, 
Huck, and ' Joe Harper have dis- 
appeared) from the already 
approximate “some five miles" to 
“some five or six miles”? 

These intriguing if not exactly 


momentous mysteries are prea^, 
the introduction by a ratfaK 
detailed account of ink coIrZp 
whurh we learn, for instance^? LJ 
the first line on the back of 
written m blue ink rather than & 
and paper brands - key fiJS 
dating portions of the miiuS? 
comparably detailed account rftf 
chapter illustrations (“the nuS 
were mostly inscribed in bright oZ 

crayon ) is somewhat hardenoS 

But then this is a book forscholS 
university libraries, and it would be* 
wrong to criticize it for excessive dud 
as for excessive cost. As with so Z 
of today s academic publicati Qn rS 
actual person is likely to buy it. ’ 

The Library of America series, «, 
the other hand, is meant for the km™) 
reader and the student. ThefuJofa, 
Mark Twain volumes - five more in 
coming - collects the most (anraa 
works, the Mississippi Wiitina 
including no! only Tom Sawm& 
Huck Finn but Life on the Mmsaa 
and Fluid' nh cad Wilson. Since fa 
Library of America series has alreadi 
been warmly and rightly welcomed la 
an curlier review in the TLSfljyHaroM 
Beaver, June 3, 1983), and since the 
current review appears m the 
children’s book pages, I feel In 
churlish about doubting its allrat* 
tiveness as an introduction to the 
young for all its handsomeness and 
concision. It is, for instance, on- 
illustrated. Still, as Professor Beava 
has pointed out, the price is a real 
bargain, “even for those totting up (he 
equivalent paperback prices of lira 
respective components' 1 . Besides,! 
Huck and Tom don’t catch on the firs 
time round, they can always be 
returned to in later life. As I’ve ben 
suggesting, these are the sod o( 
juvenile books you’re meant to gw* 
into. 


Rona's son, a quiet boy greatly taken 
up with painting. Nick is the focus of 
interest in the book. He soon 
experiences an emotional upset as a 
consequence of his liking for Ed Black 
which conflicts with his loyalty to his 
Tather, a chef at present Working In the 
Persian Gulf. 

Nick has other problems. What’s to 
be done about his sister Andrea, who is 
running around with a flashy Italian? 
How far is it possible to excuse the 
bigoted views of his Belfast 

S andmolher? (Oddly enough, when 
is character . suddenly breaks into 
song, she gets the words of the Orange- 
men’s anthem wrongt) Worst of all, 
how can he avoid attending the parties 
to which he is somewhat surprisingly iti- 

Then there is the problem of Nick’s 
friend Joe, who may soon be dragged 
off to the south of England In the wake 
of his peripatetic parents. Just when he 
is beginning to do well at school, and 
just . when ungregarlous Nick Is 
, beginning to fake for granted the joy of 
' having a friend. Life, as in the usual 
thoughtful work for teenagers: ' is 
presented as a series or. rnind'r 
emergencies with which; it is necessary 
to - deal unebulliently. Neither past 
.violence hor present friction gets in the 
way of the soporific : banality the 
-pseudo-teallstlc novel generates. You 
- cannpt fault Joan Lingard pn grounds 
- of competence, narrative attitude dr 
’.basic storytelling ability. What goes 
into her book, however, is singularly 
unadventurous stuff. 
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Sarah Hayes 

Gillian Cross 
Born of the Sun 

Oxford University Press. £6.95. 
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The theme of the mad explorer’s 
search for El Dorado is a fictional 
clichd, from B-movIe Tarzans to 
Herzog’s demonic film Aguirre, Wrath 
of Goa. It has all the right ingredients: 
a quest beset with hazards, man against 
hostile elements and natives, a battle 
with dark gods and the evil within and 
the promise of undreamt-of gold at the 
end. Treasure hunts have a way of 
revealing the best and worst sides of 
human nature: greed is a powerful 
catalyst. 

In Gillian Cross’s now novel, it is not 
greed, but the realization of a lifelong 
, dream, that- urges on (he explorer. 

• Karel Staczic is a Thor Heyerdahl 
[ figure, a ; man obsessed wlth-an idea, 
i desperate to chart the unknown, but 
- able to make money out of it 
r nevertheless. When sixteenth-century 
t directions to A tahualpaY secret city of 
! the Irnja ate fdund in the Vatican 
. library,, Karel Staczic is determined to 
, be there first. His daughter Paula 
5 worships, her celebrity father and 
r , shares his dreams of finding the royal 
5 city of the sun, but she .sees there Is 
f something desperate About Karel's 

need to hurry. 

As the journey progresses and things 
begin to jzowrontj-a mule' goes over a 
. water falx;, the Indianguldeis killed -a 

• {“hprribleHUlfhfdoubt’.’begins to open 
‘ : rip in Paula. The o ther members of the 
s expedition think Karel i? mpd. Only his 
i\ wie Jean remains calm as Paula is 
r.’ tom by^Mded loyalties. When'Jean 
f ; begins 'tO . give. Karel' - morphine, 
f explanations can be delayed no longer. 

■S&rel ; is dying bf; cancer and will never 
i : rench thd fabulous A^ity. Then, almost 
i £ thelHou(ne^;en^-the expedition 
s 1 'JwtWte pa* to take Karel to the 
U old . KaO away a tfafa- OivwHbeV of .(he 
i. n t . <nbd of Jriqiani} who doctored 

t • jhe lncaSf Disbelief :is suspended as 

• • j^arejj. j" — — .iiii j . ■ 


mysterious instructions - not knowir 
wnat “the guiding sign of the Lffl 
Ulapa” will be. or how “the hidden 
path" will reveal itself - give foteiut 
and tension to the journey. Wilhwa 
new wist, for the Incas were injeniotfi 
in their fight for survival, exdtemtn 
mounts. Altiplano turns to dead tort 
and cloud to rain forest as K 
expedition plunges towards W 
unexpected. 

. But the Journey is an exploration of 
the mind and spirit too - each pers® 
learns a little more of himself, ^ 
becomes a little less confident ot W 
own view of the world. By IM » 
when the city itself is found to wj? 
more than a line of stone fanjff 


TYI1W1I kllv S.HT IWVll mtm ----- , ^ 

more than a line of stone fanjff 
and a shard of pottery, the 
become unimportant. Better, iww 
to travel than to arrive. 
journey other things have beg 
blurred: the distinction* 
adulthood and childhood for « 
Each has faults and virtues, 
course of tlie slory the two wca 1 * 
confused. It. is the maj 

dependent find irresponsible, th 
who is contemplative and low*?: 

In all her writing 
reveals a certain- darkness 
sometimes shown as pure c 
sometimes a symptom oi ' ^ 
weakness or need. What ® 
work Increasingly interop 
darkness is now so often 
People’s behaviour patterns 

protcdWemaskB £ 


martyrdom. tp disgu^rew^-.^ 
the mask slips, as it dries wim 
- explorer, evil and huidan 
joined. More, obyibu^asp**^ .. 
dark - the terrifying act of 
■for example, described 
detail, are made to se^ E ^ 
and. hot unnatural- ; 

honor are held al 
never writes the sa ^® fe 

it is a tribute. w heLjh«m ti ^;. 
which has bden writfen^?^ : 
,:bef 06 in •: different 
emerge ns new. 
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fUUPHEN'S BOOKS 


Taking possession of the past 


Alan HoUinghurst 


K Pearce’s new novel is a story 
very and self-discovery, n 
jwjy-plotted tale of detection which 
adumbrates less easily solved 
Series, of time, identity and loss. 
Jin her classic novel, Toms Midnight 
Gsrdtn the discovenes are made 
wShiii a narrow domestic circle, m 
whicb behaviour and relationships are 
[construed as knowledge is gained 
about the past; and the newT>ook, 
Amah its subject and manner are 
realistic, is permeated by a similar 
moodof tension and secrecy. 

The mysteriousness of 77ie Way to 
feta Shore is achieved by a 
paradoxical precision of detail. Its two 
main locations are the tall terrace 
house where Kate Tranter lives with 
her two brothers, her mother ana her 
maternal grandmother, and the long 
bhnk beach beyond the nearby village 
of Sattin. Both are as meticulously 
described as would be required by a 
crime novel (which this partly is): the 
house has clearly charted territorial 
rights, Its inhabitants identified with 


mysteries. Kale is the youngest and the 


most isolated member of the family, 
devoted to her cat and inclined to a 
kind of feline secrecy. Her brothers 
have close friends but she is reserved 
with other people. Her imaginative, 
introspective temper colours tne whole 
book. 

The discoveries which Kate makes 
concern her (missing) father, his dead 
brother (drowned at Sattin Shore on 
the eve of her birth) and their elderly 
mother Nanny. Without any sense of 
forced ingenuity all the figures in the 
story, even apparently incidental ones, 
are metamorphosed by the unfolding 
of events, and prove to have their 
significant roles in the final, clarified, 
picture. The novel is constructed with 
scrupulous economy and is at the sRmc 
time imbued with urgent feeling: it is a 
resonant riddle , and takes children into 
its confidence by its absolute refusal to 
talk down to them. Mrs Pearce has the 
ability to write r vivid prose for 
children which does not compromise 
. itself orits audience. As a consequence 
young readers will be caught up in its 
exploration on many levels. The 
seriousness of its manner is part of its 
seriousness of meaning. 

Unportentously, its significant de- 
tails are laid in. From the first page, 
when Kate returns in the evening from 
school and climbs to her top-floor 
bedroom in the unlit house, we feel her 
inhabiting a shadowy imaginative 
world of which she will one day take 
* J r. : *” to her 

mother, and her mother to hers, we 
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gather a sense of time and generations 
which remains opaque to Kate. The 
metaphorical suggestiveness of the 
house, with its “beam of darkness" 
falling from (he grandmother’s open 
door, the penumbra of family history, 
and the resentful violence with which 
hatreds, fears and jealousies make 
themselves known - all reminiscent of 
ghost-tales by Walter de la Mare - are 
here at the service of a moral, rather 
than a supernatural, purpose. 

Towards the end Kate learns the 
terrible fact that a man whom she 
knows was instrumental in the death of 
her uncle, dragging his body, which her 
father had rescued and resuscitated, 
down below the high-water mark as the 
tide was coming in. It is u secret he 
has kept for years and finally, 
malevolently, revealed to her alone, 
though Nanny also intuitively guesses 
at his crime. The child and the old 
fady share this knowledge, which for 
Kate marks the beginning of dis- 
illusionment, the enu of innocence, 
and for her grandmother is part of a 
fretting, unceasing condition where I 

E ast and present “meet and mingle" in 
er mind. The same words are used of 
the estuarial waters which cover and 
retreat from Sattin Shore, the sea-tide 
“meeting and mingling" with the 
current of the sea-bound river. They 
intimate the thought-provoking depth 
of this ingenious fiction, which shows' 
how the temporary configurations of 




mid receding complexities of the past. 


The Romantic as terrorist 


Colin Greenland 

John Gordon 
T he Edge of the World 
Patrick Hardy. £4.95. 

074440005 8 

Sosert Westall 
firiarrirack 5 
Kestrel. £5.95. 

072226 5880 X . __ 


The Fern. % looks flat and dull but it’s 
foD bf thins you’d never guess. I feel I 
twld split it Wide open Use a skin and 
fid something else inside it." What 
TtkkerBegdale does find "inside" that 
“Prepossesslria landscape, in The 
wgs of the World, is another one, 
^plly fiat and extremely deadly: a 
J™ desert dotted With suspicious 
boulder^, under a vicious purple sky. 
Beyond Is a tertaln of absolute and 
“tiwman unearie, of sudden vnst cliffs, 
52* of moss, and a gigantic deserted 
l of glass with stairs reaching up 
ow the iky, To gain entry to this 
^rworld from the somnolent East 
Wan countryside it Is necessary to 
a wild ghost or practise some 
*«paihlc'or telsktriftHfi iHotr' aendinfi 


Robert Westall's Futuretrack 5 is 
fuller: crammed with detail, hefty with 
caricature, thick with local colour. It 
clatters and bang with incidents and 
images as Henry Kitson springs out trf 
school like a pinball, bounced off 
flashing obstructions, dropped through 
sudden gaps, ringing up an impressive 
score as he tumbles to what the world 
around him Is really like. Pinball 
champ is one of the things he becomes, 
in fact (though readers will not award 
Westall .any replays for apparently 
failing to know the difference between 
pinball tables, fruit machines and video 
names). Kitson's future Britain is 
divided by WireB into social enclaves 
policed by faceless Paramils and 
administered by glib, unseen 
bureaucrats. Everything in this solid 
state is automated, programmed by 
petty-minded Techs in white coats for 
the benefit of . the Ests, a timid 


cities the underprivileged Unnems (for 
“unemployed”?) consume garbage, 
mug each other, and die young. 

Kitson’s loud odyssey starts in a 
naval school for the sons of Est 
aentiefolki whence he is curtly 
lx polled into the ranks of the Techs for 
scoring full friarks on his exams. He 
■ tAa.hmr in Idris the Chief 


pathetic young pornographic model, 
and finally takes off up-country after 
the famous Keri Roberts, queen of the 
bikers, who detests him. So far, so 
crude: heady, sarky, junky. A cynical 
charivari for a self-destructing Britain, | 
given light and heart by an able, 
optimistic young protagonist. 

Suddenly, the book becomes very 
sober, very serious and very straight. 
All his earlier signs notwithstanding, 
Westall clearly wants us to take his 
parodic dystopia patuiaUstically^as a 
working model of reality Which it Is his 
heroes’ growing purpose to subvert, 
not to say explode. To convince us (and - 
them) Westall diverts his stoiy into the: 
Fens, maintained as a sort of human 
nature reserve for Est day-trlppers. In 
The Edge of the World East Anglia was 
a void, Inert, waiting for something to 
happen; in Futuretrack 5 it Is an earthy 
paradise, a retreat where Kitson and 
Keri can wipe away the emotional 
graffiti and get back to basics. Keri, for 
example, has never seen a tomato 
much less a rabbit.. Here a shrewd 
Fenland conservatism, canny, sell- 
reliant and parochial, Is offered as 
redemption for Britain s armed 
schizophrenia; offered and 
that Robert Westall is William Morris, 

dreaming of peasantry. If anything, he 
is 'William Blake, the Romantic as 
terrorist. The plot of Futuretrack 5 is a 
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the coming of William : Hi and the 
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PICTURE BOOKS .. . 


,h John Lawrence 
sL GEORGE 
HIS ELEPHANT 
AND CASTLE 

Illustrated In full 
colour 

A sparkling new picture 
book from one of our 
foremost illustrators. 
32pp £4.95 0744400163 
Publication date 24 October 
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Play Hell , Germs, 
Bogey House, Sharks, 
or any of the twelve 
gruesome games which 
appear in hideous, full 
colour, gory glory. 

Tfcste them and see . . . Yukl 
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24pp £4.95 0744400120 


Illustrated in full colour by 

lenny Rhodes 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 

Text by Catherine Storr 

‘Feasts and Festivals is a delight; a book to cherish; an elegant 
production, assembled and painted with loving care and talent, to 
be shared, slowly and often , with young children. Junior Bookshelf 
48pp £5.95 0744400007 
In association with Belitha Press 

Garth Wiliams 

THE CHICKEN BppIC ; 

Illustrated in full colour 

‘Ithasasplendid moral implicitin ihestory . . .written with utmost 


HfSBMffR .M. 1 1 .J MJiU'ai 


. ■ ' heartwarming’ Guardian -? 

. ’ 32ppi;£5.50 0 744400104 

•r . Robert Kraius . . . 

BORIS BAD ENOUGH ^ 

Illustrated iti full colour by Jose Aruego& Ariane Dewey 
‘An excellent example of a picture book with an attractive, hero and 
hilarious, bright pictures that will appeal, to all ages 
a black comedy bf considerable charm. Etowe Moss- 

: 32pp £5.50 0744400147. : . 

Erwin Moser • - 1 -. 

THE HAPPY BE AVER 

Illustrated in full colour 

•Beaver’s adventures make ex^llent reading, 

MarkCohen: 

COHEN’S CORNUCOPIAS 
To Twist the Tongue and Jerk the law 

; Illustraiedby CoUnWest'r 

. yile verbalvirtudsliies . . . i 

. U2pp £4.50 0744400015 . 
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Other childhoods 


That shrinking feeling The house and its horrors 


Judith Elkin 

Mary Pope Osborne 

Run, Run, As Fast As Yon Can 

Patrick Hardy. £4.95. 

Q 7444 0021 X 

Sandy Asher 

Things Are Seldom What They Seem 
Gollancz. £5.95. 

0 575 03260 X 

These two novels, both set in America, 
tackle a number of problems: sibling 
rivalry; relationships, strained or 
otherwise, with family and friends of 
both sexes; and an adolescent concern 
with popularity and scat us. 

Run, Run As Fast As You Can is for 
readers of eleven and over. When 
her family move house, HaJIie is 
desperate to be accepted by the three 
most popular girls in her class. They 
are physically attractive and well-de- 
veloped girls with boyfriends and a 
degree of sophistication which is new 
to Hallie, They encourage her, then 
cruelly reject her. Devastated, Hallie 
turns to her eight-year-old brother 
Mickey for comfort, but Mickey is 
found to be fatally ill with cancer. 
Slowly Hallie realizes how superficial 
her forced relationship with her friends 
was, and how shallow were their Ideals. 
Above all, she realizes too late the 
depth of her love for Mickey. Mickey's 
death, at the end of the book, is 
handled compassionately, (hough 
without sentimentality. 

Hallie's is a moving story but the 
author dobs not give equal weight to its 
two main elements. It Hallie^ life at 
school had been described in more 
detail, the contrast with the security 
she finds at home would have been 
more effective. The acceptance and 
rejection by the “in-group” are dealt 
with rather briefly. Similarly more 


relationship with her unappealing 
next-door-neighbour Laney since this 
forms a further contrast: setting the 
worthlessness of the glamorous in- 
group against Laney's caring concern. 
The portrait of a girl caught at the 
difficult age between childhood and 
adolescence, wanting to play childish 
games yet at the same time to be seen 
as mature and confident is well drawn 
and Hallie's “deep and suffocating” 
fear of discovering that her brother is 
very ill and of seeing his dead body is 
convincing. 

In Things Are Seldom What They 
Seem , thirteen-year-old Debbie is 
worried about starting at Senior High 
School. Her elder sister Maggie, 
previously her confidante and mentor, 
has suddenly become aloof and 
distracted. At the beginning of term, 
ail students have to choose their after- 
school activities and Debbie is chilled 
by the enthusiasm, verging on hysteria, 
that everyone displays for the drama 
coach Mr Carraway. Both Maggie and 
Debbie's best friend Karen spend long 
hours in private coaching sessions with 
him and the only sympathizer with 
Debbie’s worry about this is Murray, a 
wise-cracking oddball, four inches 
shorter than she is. Thus begins a 
friendship which is realistically and 
amusingly developed. 

The novel is written in a lively, 
chatty style, which reveals Debbie's 
growing anxieties and which provides 
the opportunity for much incidental 
humour. Debbie's relationship with 
Murray, her worry about being taller 
than him (practising “scrunching at the 
waist, bunching at the shoulders") and 
about not being physically attractive 
are revealed along with her more 
serious worries. . Sandy Asher has an 
ability to sympathize with her 
characters and she portrays such things 
as an adolescent obsession with 
appearances in a way which will make 
them recognizable to young readers. 
The serious question of a teacher 
taking sexual advantage of a pupil is 

X J n T ‘ ■ +* * ‘ * ■ • • UlL. • ■' 
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i. Aidan Chambers 
5 The Present Takers 
h Bodley Head. £4.95. 
n 0 370 30967 7 

” Judy Blume 

! s Starring Sally J. Freedman As 
ls Herself 

Heinemann. £5.95. 

7 0 434 92886 0 
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l It is not often that Judy Blume and 
p Aidan Chambers are bracketed 
|( j together except for the peculiar 
i purposes of book reviewing. In this 
T 1 instance, however, they appear to have 
d written books in each other's style. 
, Chambers, on past form a thoughtful, 
a innovatory author for adolescents, has 
d produced an orthodox school story 

8 about pre-teenage bullying, ' while 
[j Blume, the chronicler of emotional 
h problems and early sex, has turned 
a in a disarmingly low-key, reflective 
, 5 work describing childhood in post-wBr 
a America. Neither quite succeeds, but 
d both contain memorable passages and 

both deserve to be read. 

, The Present Takers concerns a 
’ playground protection racket run by 
nasty eleven -year-old primary school 


girls, but the awkward title reflects the 
difficulty Chambers has in finding u 

R rose style that is both convincing and 
uent. As it is, the main characters 
rarely sound like younger children, 
either in what they say or how they say 
it, and none of them ever comes alive in 
the way that, for example, Bernard 
Ashley's characters do in his novels 
about school hoodlums. The plot 
remains gripping enough, though, and 
the bully's tinol defeat conies ns a 
relief, especially because other 
children’s novels on this theme , such as 
The Chocolate War, end with the 
villains winning the day with the 
connivance of the teaching staff. In The 
Present Takers, the teachers, who are 
even more shadowy than the children, 
are apparently oblivious to what is 


{ >oinE on in full view in the playground, 
et alone behind the bicycle sheds. The 
parents too seem curiously indecisive 
about confronting the bullies, and 
while this increases the tension, it is at 
the cost of credibility. 

Starring Sally J. Freedman As 
Herself, as Judy Blume admits, is her 
most autobiographical novel yet, and 


most autobiographical novel yet, and 
while it may please readers of her own 
generation, 1 doubt if their children 
will be too taken with reminiscences 
about Bing Crosby, Esther Williams 
and the first television sets. The plot 
itself is slight, involving ten-year-old 
Sally's move from New Jersey to 
Miami Beach in the Winter of 1947. 


She is accompanied by her W n T Enright 
mother and grandmother - both S 3 6 

affectionate portraits, but ES " — 

propnatcly taken from the gf Susan PWCE 

ground and made into a laraeTh , * unididl 

of the main action simply Kfi 
nothing much else ever haSf Faber, g.95. 

Those incidents that do occurE, 0571 13075 5 

sssrz/tfi & 

cn^nterwhhtafa K^r rcbet a, 

or life. (This ends with Sally Wiitin, to 

enthusiast iati ly to her newly pS Jood enouf 

Aunt Ucttc, Congratulations! I'm , »«rt «> cot 
very glad to hear that Uncle Jack J} SSi 5ce° Artl 
the seed planted at last!”) * * and 

It is a measure of Blume's skill Urn .buy tormentors of i 
this generally unadventurous urn fortunately they shni 

never descends into bathos. Theyoia* time they play a mall 

fans in Americn and Canada wj» eventually they van 

crowd bookshops whenever the observed, "How wer 

appeare and write long letters to her' nickedl" 
may miss the strong meat found in 11115 is the story o 

other novels yet still enjoy this book, admens, a puck cal 
For at best, Judy Blume’s dialogue is ' JK called Thurabl 
always convincing and she bu so hLroa and are d< 
accurate recall of the hopes and fern - najfcal powers. Impi 
that once seemed important but no» . JJJjj each is deposi 
look trivial. Critics, such as myself, 1 bootan^and each 1st) 
who have condemned her writingin the u nrn away. In I 
past for its sensationalism, may lib ■ frfccnff in the. ear 
this present novel by an author vtn «■ crfrtcjfof the Broth 
maintains a huge following witli 1 T^mbting,- dump© 

the young - this is an increase* ■ eases the North 1 

rare phenomenon among children eggshell. After ma 
authors and not one to be dismissed i rtaMcally recounte 
lightly. ! ofhumans Is almost t 


— — human race on the grounds, hardly — — 

I * ' IT • u* borne out here, that “humans seem *i 0 _ D- Awn ml,ii 

j: J, Enright happy most of the time". Alan Brownjonn 

! __ The story is amply plotted and has its _ 

Susan PRICE exciting and amusing passages, as Elsie McCutcheon 

i when Thumblinc fights off a rat with Summer of the Zeppelin 

[, A Nutshell the help of a needle, and Thumb falls in _ . 

Faber. £5.95. with a troop of tin soldiers who could 

0571 13075 5 have come out of Dad’s Army. Also its 0 460 Uoi3 iX 

- — r. Vnmnires filing moments: the two behave badly M w 

It seems that Bogies, Vampire^ whcn * .. in but lheir foste r- Mary Wesley 

■. Afreet* and the like all parents expect this of children and “it Haphazard House 

of rebel .npl twtaye re ^ then r£., ]ikc rM i parents". The ' « 

odtiier bad enough to Be 8 . . account of an obnoxious boy forcing 0 460 06130 5 

Sm. good ™>«gh “ ™™‘ n ,' n . Thumb head firsl inlo the pint goo of a 0 460 

Heaven, and so got sen t to in chocolate is enough to lower the rate of 

SS®e)td Po^ks(fe B male), u 

' L tormentors of us poor mortals: Susan Price's one fault is that she is ^ and gives 

buy vonucii « . ■ r _ lit, la everv excessively conscientious. Determined E M kir.n»a r-Uwi-lu 


lOCOiaieisenoUHnioloweimcitticui _ , . mio . n.. 

mtol decay, temporarily at leasr hi, 

Susan Price's one fault is that she is ^ ram and glves him a little car 


inev VHIUSII. na ” — ■ - : — . ' ' , . anu llicwumui uw..™. -... 

SSn!ed y "How wearing it is, to be fairyland, she feels obliged to show in has made his t0 y ( evoke the warmth 
SJh 1 somewhat dire detail how eyerythinais ^ the sgnse 0 f detail with which Elsie 

McCutcheoahiis her second oove. for 

^lint^ho^nnoy the The book', heroine Elvira U twelve 

■ a nd are deprived of their ar n t t n ^r,oAr\a ihu Mirippis’ DIY years old and she lives with an 
- wJS powers. Imprfeoned in walnut- «Sfble of alklna an understandably moody (though^ not 

S XeSh is deposited with childless ^ ^ ** . Since 8ieie wicked) stepmother while her father is 

Sakadd each is ungrateful enough awkwara quesuon. o must away at the war. She seeks refuge from 

to nrn away. In England, Thumb , done j ots 0 f bad things - so th© troubles of school and home in an 

.nal«s_off in thereat of adonkey, by . should we agitate ourselves over abandoned house which ^ 

r the Brothers Grimm, whifc JfflLftSLo 81 sanctuary in her imagination. She 

i Ttambina, dumped in penmark, their fate/ befriends an orphan boy from a local 

: sows the North Sea in a broken But such a child is likely to have home wJl0 sllcks up fo r her at school, 
wahell After many adventures - gathered that in this unfair world there md tbo two of them make the old 


slowish start the story speeds on to a 
climax full of coincidence. Hardly ] 
anything in the situation or the plotting j 

is entirely new and surprising, and the y. — „ 

basic elements are even rather too painter), mother (long-suirenng 
familiar. What makes Summer of the housewife). Grandpa and children 
Zeppelin different is an outstandingly Josh and Lisa (the nanatorl nud Mace 
accurate sense of day-to-day life in the from the pressures of 1980s London, 
period, Including all the hopes' and Mary Wesley charges her early 
irrational fears of a small rural chapters with a weird energy which 
community which has to cope with the carries the tale along swiftly through 
privations of wartime: rationing, the amassing of an accidental fortune, 
menfolk missing at the front, women at a wild journey to the west in a Mini and 
work in munitions factories, the a converted hearse, and the business of 
zeppelin suddenly appearing over- settling into an apparently, haunted 
head. house. 

The early slowness comes of ... . . ... . 

1 McCutcheon s desire not only to get In the last of the 

everything right, but also to put in Haphazard House and the i strangely 
» everything in. She tends to tell the deserted viUage nearby (in f e se parts 
; background facts instead of binding time is not steady ), th* author 
them unobtrusively into the plot; ana maroons herself in a fantasy^ which 
1 her zeal in presenting a whole village -relishes its own twists and turns only 
community results in a profusion of 

minor, undeveloped characters. But to unfold. Vanous macebre clues arc 
Elvira's wavering feelings about the dropped (though thei re is - cl 
war and about the German pnsoner one as early_ as the epigraph of the 

« mMt 


In Haphazard House a deserted 
mansion in Devon is also a sanctuary, 
p thp pnvntric Fuller familv. their 


for the eccentric Fuller family, t 
pets and friends. Here father 


painter), 

housewif 


(long-suffering 
ana children 


For and against 


enshell. After many adventures - gathered that in tms uniair worm uicrc 
ically recounted: the bad breath is more joy over one delinquent 
ofhumans Is almost too much for these juvenile who repents than over ninety, 
(Mate creatures - they are reunited and rune youthful paragons. For 
ii a freak show. In accordance with Thumb and Thumbling, now 
Mdem theoiy, the female of the putatively married, do redeem 
aeries shows nerself more intelligent themselves. They bring their grieving 

L the male, and with the help of foster-parents together and all of them 


has made his toy, evoke tne warmin her zeal in presenting a whole village 
and the sense of detail with which Elsie community results in a profusion or 
McCutcheon fills her second novel for minor, undeveloped characters. But 
children. Elvira’s wavering feelings about the 

The book’s heroine Elvira is twelve war and about the German prisoner 
years old and she lives with an are most convincingly achieved; and 
understandably moody (though not the central relationship between the 
wicked) stepmother while her father Is girl and herstepmother is developed 
away at the war. She seeks refuge from with tact. The zeppelin of the title 
the troubles of school and home in an makes one alarming nighttime 
abandoned house which becomos a appearance only, ,m order to hurry the 
sanctuary in her imagination. She several sub-plots into one -joint 
befriends an orphan boy from a local denouement where there is just alittle 
home who slicks up for her at school, toomuch tidiness and 
and the two of them make the old ending to be i easily believed. The jnain 
house a shared hide-out with a young purpose of the took, however, is to put 
— * . tuam If a nrpH h p thp. render firm v into the skin ot tne 


German prisoner. There is a credible 
spy scare, and a mystery surrounding 
the loss of a golden statue; and after a 


the reader firmly into the skin of the 
bewildered and likeable Elvira and in 
this the author triumphantly succeeds. 


oddity begins to seem, in retrospect, 
only too obvious. There is an 
imaginary garden at Haphazard 
House, and an imaginary toad in it, 
suggesting Marianne Moore’s famous 
maxim abput poetry. Either. the garden 
or the toad in Wesley'S novel- ought to 
be more real for the reader’s sympathy 
to be retained; and despite the 
novelist’s skill with the chilling details 
of her sombre little comedy, reality has 
receded so far by the end that the fate 
of the Fullers ceases to be interesting. 


Nicole Irving 

Catherine Sefton 

bland of the Strangers 

Hamish Hamilton £5.25. 

0 241 10914 0 

In spite of a legend of shipwrecked 
Spaniards lured to their deaths by a 
xenophobic local hero and the exciting - 
adventures of his modern-day 
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Michael Forema: 


disciples Catherine Sefton's Island of 
the Strangers tells an ordinary story set 
firmly in the present. Even the 
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dramatic climax does not effect this from “trippers” is promptly mounted 
ordinariness j since both the everyday and there follows an occasionally 
events and the heroism are plausible, violent feud. This Is recounted by 
1: ' . vt : . . ' Nora, whose own position is not 

l ne neiolne Nora is perhaps about straightforward, since she refuses to 
ten years old (although her readers subscribe to the dominant “if-vouTe- 
might be nine or oven and lives in a nat-with-iis-you're-against-us" faction, 
small coastal community in Northern ' 

Ireland, with .her little brother arid . Without a doubt, these adventures 
Stella, who acts as their mother. The will satisfy any young reader hoping for 
children’s father Is away, attempting to vicarious excitement, but a flnor 
organize a Job for himself; they have, satisfaction will be derived from Nora's 
the reader can only guess, lost their, account of them -and, indeed, simply 
. real mother. Nearby and joined to the from Nora. So successful is the 
peadland by an old and. crumbling realization of Nora as child-narrator 
causeway Is Inishnagal.or Island of the . that the reader, far from feeling an 
Strangers, so called because of the older, possibly patronizing hand at- 
legend attached to It. It is said that one work, is soon Immersed in her small 

On safari ■/ 

¥ so x# , ; and fears of a recognizably real work). 

Jennifer Moody Belle and Charlie are' cousins, - 

. — — • brought up together by Belle’s parents- 

• ViviBN Alcock ' since Charlie was orphaned at tho age 

’TfhiffliVr. aiit tnar.t .1 -■ ’ ~ i : °L^b .’ n » e F are also. circus chUdren, 

; -r Vi . whose parents arecimis performers, 
•v V-. ' V - /i!' ' ' -/‘whoae ’- lives 'have'. -:been ■: entirely. 

v - 0416 4483O;S boufldid;- -by ./tH^'V demanding 
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of the unfortunate shipwrecked Span- 
iards miraculously escaped the mas- 
sacre by turning himself into a gull, and 
that since that time the dead men can 
be heard sighing on the island. The 
handful of local children are wary of 
Inishnagal, if only because the tides 
and unstable rocks make it unsafe; they 
do however go blackbenying there. 

When one day in October a minibus 
full' of Belfast .'Children on a school 
project arrives, Nora and her friends 
react, in keeping with local traditions, 
in an unfriendly manner. And when the 
Gobbers, as the “pack of city savages” 
call themselves, set up camp an 
Inishnagal, tempers rise. An 
expedition to save the blackberries 
from “trippers” is promptly mounted 
and there follows an occasionally 
violent feud. This is recounted by 
Nora,- whose own position is not 
straightforward, since she refuses to 
subscribe to the dominant “if-youTe- 
not-with-us-you’re-against-us" faction. 

. Without a doubt, these adventures 
will satisfy any young reader hoping for 
vicarious excitement, but a flnor 
satisfaction will be derived from Nora's 
account of them - and, indeed, simply 
from Nora. So successful is the 
realization ot Nora as child-narrator 
that the reader, far from feeling an 
older, possibly patronizing hand at 
work, is soon immersed in her small 


but complex world. At once IhoughtH 
and impulsive, she is impatient to act 
but also ready to reflect - mostly after 
the event. She will not join m any 
violence and has the courage to acctsi 
being ostracized for her “cowardice . 

Nora’s thoughts are a curious mix oi 
precision and vagueness, accordjnslo 
whether she herself is concerned, iw 
connections between the legend of tne 
■ island, the reception given to t« 
Gobbers, and the problems of Ik 
outsider (which are also Stella’sj.grw 
clearer as Nora's own ind^wdent' 
stand is confirmed and fin®.* 
encouraging echo in the rfjnuu- 
nttitude of a skinhead Gobbor dri-On 
occasion, and more subtly till. NW*. 
deliberately chooses to be unclear, for 
such are the vagaries of a growing*^ 
of responsibility: this is appareotinKr 
changing relationship with SWtt- u» 
reader also wonders whether W. 
presence on Inishnagal during me jw». 
showdown is really only due lj «> 
anxiety nbout her brother, 
would hnve us believe. Tlie fact h&JjA 
growing up, but she is also still a 
loath to miss on adventure. A»- 
adventure she tins: it is only one otw._. 
lesser heroic deeds that she unta 
(lie legend of the escaped 

hinted at, and the reader s lmapM®". 
can wander freely.. . 


the local knacker. Made jnbcgp* 


waes snows dciscii mum V J D _ ... . , - 

3un the male, and with the help of foster-parents together and all of them ^ 1 

. m whom they free from cages (quid live happily and ( TT 3 T 1 Cl vjU 12 I 10 I 

1 OTquoistheruleJtheyreachtheland some lime after. And snll - though of V_J X UUU UA & A1W± 

.'ii— - rfta n » 5 Oht edae over w 


HUUUUIa HID lUKwl uwjr lwavu ikiv - — - — , _ , » 

3 me True Giants, where a change of course they retafa a slight edge over 
diet transforms them into handsome mere mortals - without the help ot 
lewn-footeis. They decide to join the magic. 

An animal anima 


Edward Blishen 

Anthony Horowitz 
The Devil’s Door-bell 


scientist is, in fact more or less out of it , an abandoned nuclear powe r station in 
having been pierced with a spear from a Yorkshire woMlana. there a e 
his own collection). A malign force is rumours of the father BDrimrttei roi a 
operating through the immense bones Stonehenges, thuot otm kjg 
for which the institution is famous: nasties (who have immense ^in 


r — — and The Seals. As in 77i e Seals, J 1 £4 * 95 ‘ 

Wall Philtn Dickinson has constructed his cull . „ 

: TOUriUU P • reUgion of exactly the right fixture of ^ Gothic ^.Though it 

7 _ ■ ■“ real and. fak e matenuls ; wl* the t fae jgg i ( wU8 f’ n 6t leave us 

, P^ter Dickinson “cathypnic” children of Sleep add Ms nee Lord, : how 

Hal*' : • pother, Pinkie’s power Js more X^tthisor thattum of the story it 

. something missing than ^ something tQ 0 ^ gr 8ome glimpse qf the 

SSS&i§>i $5 - added: Barry notes, she didn t seem J ea 8 £ nable ^d, B s well as the bizarre 

u 575 03314 2 . to know how to play .. circumstances in which our hero, or 

Woody ram thing, the human mind", Barry, not Pinkie, is the book’s tefoin c, is trapped. It should be 
up Pinkie’s irascible, indomitable central consciousness^Thc adults Mr generally beyond belief, .but soberiy 
, Otandad. Pinkid is a healer: she stopped Freeman, Pinkies Grandad - a« cons i 8le nt within iKelf. And the 
6e pain in his leg. It is not even a real drawn with bold strokes but little c ii m axes should be as huge as possible. 

: Ijfc but a phantom limb, a reminder of shading, and Pinkie necessarily the Houae of Usher ought, phys^a ly, 

: Ahmeirt. Grandad is talking to remains mysterious to the reader as to to fall, and much sboulcfbe made of the 

! Wakfo's .friend, Barry. Barry also the other characters, but Barry is even t. 

taws of Pinkie’s powers: she can splendidly realized. At 1 every turn in Anthon y Horowitz certainly has big 
' calm his ferocious mloraines. He Healer Dickinson rejects the easy t« ihp. heat of them, the hero, a 


SUff tSSSi manicureci black handsY at bay. The 

sssjsr-jsssi nw 

has been going on that It seema hlerelf I >ut s tiiffwujt to be sure. • . } 

another outburst Or Gothic hoolK There are curious inconsistencies, 
ganism. Where everything is mon- fobvHqvfngbeCnin.the thick of various : 
strous, we .have ho real sense of the demented ■ scehes,' the- .journal ist 
enormity of this destruction of an demurs at some Surmise of the hero s: ; 
important cultural landmark. “I deal In facts, not fantasies . Also 

What it Is about is yet another one bannot help but think thau human 
hv the ancient forces of evil to' sacrifice might have been obtained a. 
takeover the worl^^eboy has fallen great deal W eafy, ; gvanthe 
into °he hand, of a fbeter-ntother, 


simOlV UOOu Lora, now uMi,iu ( «a. 

t this or thattum of the story it , has been going on that seems Were 
ZLr Jmr. oiimnsE of the another outburst ot Gothic hool 


m 


f«|es friend, Barry. Barry also the otner enaraewn, w 
1 taws of pfakie’s powers: she can splendidly realized. At every turn in 
• plus . his ferocious migraines. He Healer Dickinson rejects fhe easy 
taws, tob, that the human mind is a option, and Barry is no ^ idealize 
: M«>dy ruw : thbig. Inside his head, saviour. He is a rather gruff, unhappy 
! ^mohed to deal with the migraines boy. who Impeaches the rest of tne 
i gradually ' Invested with , world for “conspiracy to conspire . He 

^pendent , lfe, is a prowling, does not really know how to gauge or 

pwllng secret creature he cnlls Bear, use his feelings; his ^ s sociaUon into 
When he is relying on Bear’s the separate personality of Bear ts not 
. ^tmcts ln his attempt to free Pinkie 1 simply: a , narrative ploy, but is 
■ ^ a cult which manipulates her fundamental fo him. At eve^ point n 
j tiid cbIIb him, naturally, questions his involvement ^with Pin kie. 

' .Tfasr"..: He.ls sixteen, she is ten. So before he 

fsftSSsE: afi* 

. W¥.%;thouRhts. Bear iust felt.’lr Inthee vent the mo_dia aropthe jex 


splendidly realized. At every turn in a nthony Horowitz certainly has big 
Healer Dickinson rejects the easy ace p CSi j n (he best of them, the hero, a 
option, and Barry is no idealized tliirteon-year-old, is trapped with 
saviour. He is a rather gruff, unhappy ^end a newspaper reporter and an 
boy. who impeaches tSe rest of the the Natural 

world for “conspiracy to conspire . He ^ Museum in London (the 

does not really know how to gauge or 
use his feelings; his dissociation into 

— n_nl,F«r ftF Hnor ic tint _ - ■ 1 


EWIra Crow, whohas eveiT'roaaonto .w^od^^nte^ri^'reqpi res. onc.Thcj-c 
avoid surveillance _.by ' spcSl_ y^kcra. -U 


E,t " SSaSufi. md heh-rd-'inadveriently 

Palwree and suspect that this '.was a' taken a fork." Needless to say, ] think 
Gangree, P® ..uamaip vnnno readers might enjoy every 


“frefofing with ultimate young ^readers might enjoy every 
Intention of human Sacrifice. There is moment of It. 


Happy endings 


Marie-Rose ■ Sibillot 

John Rowe Townsend 


Jack Lunn should marry the ill-named, abort: Mum, Wy f^veredfathqr 
Prue who was pregnant by someone and Olive arethe shape the. dream 


Tessie's plight, which 
in many ways, Belle plaits. ^ 
Tussle, in secret, fie many 
to a' safari park and, sne 

....... n.., Af i 


For “Bear wasn’t — ... . { •; ' , [.Thfafathchratot^^^ 

yubtedhy thoughts. Bear Just felt.’!. In the event the roodip drop t hc .f®* Dan Alone ‘events InDan's Ufe. Some of these 

^Jin the eostly 8 “Harmony Session” anRle”' for “the Kestrel. ^95.'. r , -• ' might have been oreripitated by the 

; attends In the first chapter, the Guard -dog- si ays -health -crank _ app- Q ?2?6 5812 5 ‘ ■ ■ _ revefalion that Jack Lunn was nothis 

Sw stek, hoping to draw on roach” but the fact that the book takes . ' ' - - . • ~ father. Others can safely be attributed 

C^’^.POWer, are ^supposed to be account of such a possible outrome fa ^ Alone is the story of a boy Ijying in t0 chance . And always, there are 

i. jp^^ lnpt. ^thlnking^ Pinkie's some indication of . , a Northern town in the 1920s. Dan is strong parallels with the Victorian 

- nf nuroose. HefllffS > ui, a dreamer: he n widower 
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aginable In a story. 


fi WlgM l 
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W^rdeais, withthe pressing,^ thqu 
h^fyjQUtlne,prob[emOT\vm ‘ ‘ 
happen,; :, ; to .Tessle/ ati ^ 
.perfohnihg elephant, (vhen the 


book,&sl|e,. a 


have proved too pointlessly depressing 
and shapeless to he recognizable as a 
story. But John Rowe Townsend de- 
liberately. raises the problem of verisi- 
militude, and theft, intent on edifica- 
tion, chases after every moral issue 
conceivable in, Dan's wpxld, : pays, care- 
fo! attention tti riresent attitudes as well 
as^to ■ historical.detail, Wraps nearly 


^ve a and Her ' Ideas m action, to explore, amo h , but happier) and a littierister. Qrarjdpa dies; fie ]f fe ^ conceiyable ingqn a world, 

/Frefcmanf though h0 . other things, therespo risibilities .of cJJw Dan is in only cfaUd,Jiis father is- ^rewlsh AiJntyerily andher familyik ful aUdntiOn to 1 ® t 2 tua ^f*SS 

^ exploits her; is sincere. In care. The book's tensions are not edly t Hfankard and never at'hotne, Mum is. awfulVand thut of the children s home as to ^tori^,detML >rraps nearly 

■authenfically-; messy/ , confused or tidily resolved; the^ tale sqrves them,, .a drunx a v d has a fancy. even moreawful. Dan esrepes ilufoh- Everything tip providi wfoe happy 
m V : the pS^max”the not they the tale. The prose is lucid . JJf ^ P jg ^ particularly nicp, ^ 8 Lu* df hfe mother, fie fights to. ending, rt might all he expertfd to 

M the : V«fain ylelda?to a vivid unshowv and cleverly keeps the reader m r i y . m ach is to be resolved. Survive. In his search fqr his father, he ppbea I to 1 a reasonably bright thirteen* 

fe^5»SSS: r __ 


Gollancz 


r^y^thqrhead , success, aqd M 


I, WMvSoflked with blood, remuiaer, aner "^i^dlneWs- backxrounds ofpoverty ana nunper w- 

?- ™son pool In a ford of . Rdven, of his adroitnes? in proddlng ms ^g r ^ U nlikely but felfcitou? 


lure;' which was first published m i yon 
•and revised In 1974, nos recently been 
reissued (384pp. Kestrel. £6.95, paper- 
.back £2.50. 0 7226 5466 9). The now 
edition contains two new chapters 
Marina rintinii. hininr fiction, olcture 
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The child within: picture books 1 


A suburban king 


Kicki Moxon Browne 


Helme Heine has a number of 
successful picture books to his credit. 
His hallmark is a brisk text, married to 
eccentric illustrations. In The Most 
Wonderful Egg in the World, three 


Get Up is about a dinosaur husband 
who won't get out of bed and get 
himself a job. His dinosaur wife t lies to 
drive him out of bed by making several 


mock-pompous and arch, with many 
tired pn rases such as “hapless pair" and 


animals from the Zoo and the pet shop 
come and jump on him. but all in vain. 


come and jump on him, but all in vain. 
It is finally the smell of pancakes that 
lures him up, and off he goes to his 


tired phrases such as napless pair ana 
“stricken vessel": there are also a lot of 
very long words. However, the 
sequence of events of the story is 
straightforward, and possibly young 
children (the book is recommended for 


hens compete to see who can lay the 
best egg. The King, who sets up the 


interview and sets the job. One can 
only hope that this will save the couple 


straightforward, ana possibly young 
children (the book is recommended for 
four to six year olds) will not mind only 
understanding part of the main drift. 
An element of the incomprehensible 


competition, decides that the eggs are 
all wonderful in their different ways, 
and makes all three hens princesses by 
ceremoniously painting their crests 
with gold. One of the eggs is cubic and 
multicoloured, and the back cover 
shows the three hens admiring their 
chicks, one of them cubic and 
multicoloured. . . , Heine's approach 
is always refreshingly uncom- 
promising. One has the feeling that 
he writes and paints for the child in 
himself, and so nis books seem never to 
strike a False note. With picture books 
one is often conscious of file author 
trying hard to produce what will appeal 
to children, whereas the best authors 
(Sendak, for example) write only what 
appeals to themselves. 

A strong “Let's write a children's 
book" feeling obtrudes in The King, 
the Cat and the Fiddle which is co- 
written. by Yehudi Menuhin arid 
Christopher Hope. The story, 
involving a stupid king, a clever cat and 
n number of accountants who learii to 
play the violin, is wordy, pedantic and 
ponderously twinkling and the book 


from the fearsome urban squalor in 
which they live - all peeling, mouse- 
infested houses, demolition sites, 
barbed wire and barred shop windows, 
constantly on view to the town's ex- 
clusively human inhabitants. 

The hero in Hamnet and "The Pig 
Afloat " is a pig, who finds an old chest 
with a treasure map in his attic, sets off 
to find the treasure, is intercepted 
by a pirate ship (the pirates are 
frogs, whereas the other, peripheral 
characters are real people), loses the 
treasure in a game of snap, regains it 
and flees on the back of a kindly whale 
to the safety of his home again. The- 


An element of the incomprehensible 
often seems to be an asset to a picture- 
book story. 


The Writing on the Wall is Leon 
Garfield's second picture hook version 
of an episode from the Bihle, nnd , ns in 
King Nimrod's Tower the events nre 
seen through the eyes of a child. 
Garfield uses rich poetic images and 
rippling rhythms with stirring 
eloquence . As in King Nimrod s 
Tower, the message in The Writing on 
the Wall is clearly thnt the meek shall 
inherit the earth; while Belshazzar is 


There have been many picture-book t 
editions of Prokofiev's Peter and the 


brought to justice for during to eat out 
of God's holy golden bowf a hungry 
cat. “tattered, one-eared, smelly old 


Mordccai", is allowed to drinks 

from the same bowl. The illu^T* 
by Michael Bragg are 
grandiose, accurately depicL S 
table manners as the guests 
dnbb e, spill , dnnk straight 
barrel, pick their teeth with 
yawn and slouch. Garfield’s Sndtf 
heroic story-telling is a long disC 
away from the tyac of modem vS 
presented by Helme Heine, buffi 
they have in common is theabillivto 
communicate directly with cfailfi 
without falseness. “ 


Richard Cobb 


having lots of shoes. Queen Gwen has 
on a very special dress for her birthday 


tired; and King Rollo eats a huge tea; 
but he doesn't really like dogs, so 


David McKee 


all billowy white flounces. And her everything is alright, and Hamlet, who 
other cards are all the, same. Her house joins in all his games, is relieved. 

i ..l 




Xnd the New Shoes, King 
Sand the Birthday, King Rollo 
KeBread. King Rollo and the 


has a Gothic porch. King Rollo's house 
is detached, suburban, built in the 
19311s, but with a modern kitchen. 


Of course a king would want to show 
off his magician, nc is part of the royal 
household, like the knave seen lurking 


Queen Gwen is as naughty as King 
Rollo. It is very naughty to come up on 
Cook wearing those frightening masks. 
But the Magician has a much more 


The Best in Fiction 
from Kestrel 


Wolf. The story itself was written by 
Prokofiev as a framework for its real 


Prokofiev as a framework for its real 
purpose which was to be a guide to 
the different sounds of orchestral 
instruments. Without the music the 
story is a little thin. However, this book 


Helme Heine: The Most Wonderful 
Egg in the World. Dent. £4.95, 

0 -&Q 06095 3. . 


Yehudi Menuhin and Christopher 
Hope: The King, the Cat and the Fiddle. 


Naomi Russell: The Dituma ffifo 
Wouldn’t get Up. Methuen. £3 « 

0 4 16 25480 2. 


would be a good adjunct to listening to 
the music. The illustrations have a 


illustrations are very pretty, nostalgic 
and romantic; on the inside cover is the 


treasure map that Hamnet found, with 
intriguing place names. The text is 


the music. The illustrations have a 
racy, snap-shot quality, as people and 
creatures are caught in mid- 
movement, and the characters match 
the personality suggested by the music: 
Peter, fresh-faced and fearless; the 
wolf, sinister and brooding; and above 
all the kvetshing grandfather lum- 
bering Heavily across the pages. 


Illustrated by Angela Barrett. Bcnn. 
£4.95. 0 510 00135 l. 


Tony Nightingale: Hamnet and n lh 

I’ig Aflof'. mustmtd by sJ 
Nuibhnun p Hunt CA sn 1 ™ 


Wendy Kesselman: There's a Train 


Nightingale. Dent. £4.50. 
0 460 06140 2. 


Going by My Window. Illustrated by 
Tony Chen. Hodder and Stoughton. 
£4.50. 0 340 33378 2. 


Mildred LOton: Little Chicks’ 

Mothers and All the Others. Illustrated 
by Mary Maki Rae. Kestrel. £5.50. 

0 670 43113 3. 


Sergei Prokofiev: Peter and the W, 
Illustrated by Charles Mikolavc 
Granada. £3.95. 0246 12120 3 1 


Leon Garfield: The Writing on 
Wall. Illustrated by Michad Br 
Methuen. £4.50. 0 416 25830 1. 


The daily round: picture books 2 


Sarah Wintle 


ponderously twinkling and the book 
would have benefited by being pared 
down to a third of its present length. 
The only interesting parts are some 
sketches of Menuhin doing his daily 
exercises, and - a bonus - the score of 


Eight recent picture books concentrate 
on familiar and homelv asnects of small 


Fiocco's Allegro, the “Fttr Elise" of the . 
violin repertoire. However, the art- 
work is quite attractive, and the book 
is bound to sell well as a Christmas 
present for musicaf children. 

Little Chicks' Mathers and Ail the 
Others describes briefly in verse and in 
reassuring tones some farm animals 
and their young giving just enough 
information for ve.iy. young minds to 


on familiar and homely aspects of small 
children's lives. The range of topics 
runs from such features of the daily 
round as having a bath or going to bed 
to less frequent but still unsurprising 
events like a first party or the arrival ol 

a oikiin. c..k: ■ i_.n 


mask. But after a sticky start Alfie 
copes manfully, even plucking up 
courage to discard his comfort blanket 
to protect another child from the 
caddish Bernard, As usual the 
evocation of family life in the faintly 
shabby Victorian and Edwardian Inner 
suburbs is beautifully done. 


yellow, its unfussy boldness, and its use 
of counting and rhyme is attractive and 


of counting and rhyme is attractive and 
original. 


cleaning her house, baking and irooira 
to take any notice of her tea's 


a sibling. Subjects like this can be dull. 
They demand either the speed and 


A wider range of potentially 
frightening experiences are illustrated 
and de-fused in Jan Ormerod's Be 


smiles bn their faces, and the pictures 
strike a good balance between 
geometric shapes and realism. This is a 
mild and gentle book behind its rather 
aggressive-looking cover. Also in 
rhyme and informative in intention is 
There's a Train Going by My Window , 

. the train being a. dream- train which 
tpkes a little girl round the world every 
night to play with the camels in Egypt* 

, thepandas tn Chiha, the puffins In tpe 
. Hebrides, and so on. The illustrations 
Vnre quite delightful; rich, detailed, and . 
.dmuang.-" -.The text, although. 
potentl&lly : irritating because of the 
; ; re^njqf fc chut&a-cfiak, chucka-choon 
: L fha.cnii m-mgPb: has g snap .to it and 


. ■ Wuttr dtiorts closely with 

..... one:, single :*:ld$a ; per.- dcnible^page 
;• ..iSpreod}; - The utt* stop: in j India / 


spread};' ^The fitr stop, in Tnifia / 
Mju^a-chapp,, chucka-chupp / Where: 
j . rfl. tickle the tigers /TUI they say- 'We 
■ '• give opr*. . 

• Animals often appear as the grown- 
Qfa.qhilarcn's story, rather 


precision of farce or a recognition of 
deeper feelings and an ability to 
present them with simplicity and 
humour. It seems that small children 
need domestic comedy, not King Lear 
or a soda! worker's report. 1 

"'awf Its illustrations. I^is a variation on 
the old theme of the awfulness of being 
joined by a new baby. Keller's 
characters are plump grey creatures 
with scaly pink mouse tails, vole-like 
faces and mops of stringy hair. Baby 
Jake has some of the unformed, 
hairless, and hideous aspects of most 
new-born creatures - a nice touch of 
realism. - and young Henry behaves 
with, obstreperous self-pity. The book 
manages to .be both touching and 
funny.. 

Going to a birthday party on your 
own for the first rime is foe surprisingly 
didactic : subject of Shirley HughWs 
new Alfie nook;-. -The party' itself 
however, is splendidly done , especially 
the host Bernard, ,wno is one of -those 
tough blbride three-year-olds who look 
like charming juvenile delinquents and 
behaVe accordingly. Bernard diis- 
cbncertuigly.. tosses Alfie's -politely 


and Judy, climbing frames and swings, 
grazed knees, noisy trains, haircuts and 
washes, dogs, geese, mice and the dark 
all get a pretty colour-washed 
illustration. The, prettyness and the 


Doing the Washing provides more 
basic fun, especially in its portrayal of 
an obviously scatty household. The 
mother wears an emerald green skirt 
and purple tights and the house has 
bare floorboards and an Aga, but such 
details will interest parents more than 
children . The book's main theme is the 
muddle made by a dog and a toddler - 
all pleasant enough but fundamentally 
unstartling. 


architectural achievements in the 
sandpit, but luckily there isawitchncd 
door. She transforms Tommy into as 
elephant, a tiger and a pig but the 
mother only worries about ner “nice 
clean floor. Finally the witch hits oa 
the idea of a mouse, and Tommy's 
mother stands on her chair, shorn ha 
frilly petticoat and screams. The ideals 
neat but the illustrations are garish ad 
too fussy to show the full incongmityof 
the animal transformation. 1 - 


The last three books all have stories 
in which parental foibles and 
deficiciencies are considered and 


One Moonlit Night tackles a father's 
foolishness for a change and does so 
with nicely characterized wit. The 
illustrations, more functional dun 


Jil e fo und generally laughable, although expressive, help the story along ua 
P^ngoff- Of One- childagalnaVHhe * behind' A ISX'S^OUfmg llefc a possibly ’ -suggest a real sense of domes* 
nil i?, r n L - f h a vjn° U fris hars ^ cr message. Alex’s Mum, who routine. When Tony is given a hint, fo 


Billy’s turn to laugh. The same 
illustrator's Rhymes Around the Day is 
equally gentle. It follows a family from 


getting up. until bath and bed, 
providing rhymes to Suit. These are 
well chosen, memorable and often 
good to shout; - 


narstier message. Alex s Mum, who 
may chat to her friends too much , but is 
on the whole pretty tolerant, is played 
off against Wendy's Mum who is a 
nagging spoil-sport with a mean face and 
a passion for cleanliness. The slight 
plot concerns an outing to the country 
on which Alex tears his jeans and gets 


routine. When Tony is given a tint; Nj 
father is far more excited thanheisanq 


Hokey, pokey, winky wum 
Ht»w do you like your tattli 


your tatties done? 


covered in mud and blackberry juice, 
while poor Wendy is repressed by her 
mother and teased by her peers. Words 
and illustrations stick firmly to knock- 


mother and teosec 


Stewed In whisky and boiled in rum. 

Says the King of the Cannibal Islands. 

Ten, . Nine, Eight and Doing the 
Washing , are *11 also concerned with 
.daily tasks, duties, and routines. Ten. 
Nine, Eight, which is for very small, 
children, is a cotint down to bed (the 
cove/ picture includes a toy model of 
the space shuttle). Us atmosphere 
however is successfully non-explosive 
and posy. It starts with its small black 
heroine s ten toes, pink-edged on a red 
carpet and ends with her peacefully 
, wide-eyed in her cat. The whole book, 

■ with its variations on red. sreen. and 


about surface incidents. 




side b\ 


proffered present of crayons in to /the 
air, meanly . pops everyone's soap- 
bubbles, bloWs into his jelly with his ; 
* StraW, and insists [on wearing.' a tiger 


.""M, 

■Wouldn't 


Tpmmy Debbie's mother is much 
too preoccupied with frenzicdly 


MacRae. £3.95, 0 86203 


Shirley Hughes: Alfie Gives a Hand. 

Bodley Head. £4.50. 0 370 30521 3. 


Jan Ormerod: Be Brave, Billy . Dent, 
£4,50. 0 460 06093 7. \ 


Pat Thomson: Rhymes around 1 the 
Day . ; Illustrated by Jan Ormerod. 


Molly Bang: Ten Nine Eight- ** 
MacRae. £3.95. 0 86203 139 7- ' . 

Saraii Garland: Doing the 
Bodley Head. £ 4 . 50 ., 0 370 309JO., 

Marx Dickinson: Alex’s -.gjjj' 
Illustrated by Charlotte 
Deutsch. £3.95. 0 233 975586. . . 

Ronda and Davis ArmitaM^^. 
Moonlit Night. Deutsch. 


om the first of the autumn picture books from 


' by 


; : . WHAT STANLEY KNEW 


qJLv.i tWlrtnet-ofthe - and Philippe Matter . ■ . afld Hlawyn Oram 





discover that home Is best 
after all. £3.95. 
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SpS pS e ? backs > £1 - 50 eachl 

Rollo's Playroom and other 
k King Rollo and the Masks, 
Rollo and the Playroom, King 
and the Breakfast, King Rollo 
md (be Dog 
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somewhere, (hough lie is not 
introduced. The roast chicken looks 
delicious, so does the chocolate cake, 
the ice-cream is huge and In two 
colours. But the Farmer is quite right to 
hold out for his original loaf of bread. 

King Rollo likes roses; all kings do. 
But it is not right for kings - even little 
ones like King Rollo - to climb trees, 
unless, of course, the king is on the run 
and hns to hide, then the tree has to be 
leafy oak. Well, he has had plenty of 
warning, it is silly to want to climb to 
the very top. just showing off. He will 
know better next time. Cook warned 
him all along. 


frightening one, and King Rollo and 
Queen Gwen want to run away. They 
arc only a little king and queen really. 1 
don't think King Rollo can be King of 


Philippa Pearce 

THE WAY TO SATTIN SHORE 


Scotland; if he were, he would not have 
so many toys, balloons and shoes and 
several pairs of striped pyjamas. Kings 
of Scotland never have many things. 
But Cook must be Scottish, she is so 
good at cakes and scones. King Rollo is 
right to get cross with objects, he 
knows that they mean trouble. Queen 
Gwen lives quite near, hut in a big 
house, within walking distance, in the 
same middle-class suburb, 


Philippa Pearce's first major novel for 20 years - ‘A peerless mystery 
' story. . . looks set to become the best novel for children published 
in this decade! Elaine Moss, Good Book Guide 
0 72265882 6 £5.95 




906 6264036 9 Cook is a bit self-satisfied. Even 

- ' though there are two of them , they do o 

hit right that kings should have a lot good job washing up. though it is a 
olstoes. It must be a sign pf kingship: misuse of magic. King Rollo and even 
« would not expect a king to be the Magician seem a bit afraid of Cook, 
barcfeot, that is only for a peasant The Magician looks like a professor; 
(!b a Farmer). And, of course, if and he forgets things, like a professor, 
iieywre lace-ups, he would not have But. of course, he can use magic to 
to do them up himself, that would remember things. Balloons are fun. 


wan bending, and kings are not , x „ tlll , ri 

tinned to bend. But the Magician is let the air out, better when they go of pa dded shoulder. They all wear 
night to refuse to use magic to do bang; but King Rollo uses a pin, and me jj e val clothes and medieval shoes, 
i up, that would be a misuse of this is naughty, it isn’t really magic, it is even me dieval lace-ups; queen Gwen 
_Jc. King Rollo has to leant, and cheating. But Cook, Hamlet and the seV eral skirts, one on top of the 
bra the hard way. But he must not be Magician are frightened, and King other 

r aaleaming, he has to go and do it in Rollo laughs. j feel j have gp t to know King Rollo 

.‘broom, with the door shut. How Kina Rollo has too many toys, he is and his friends. King Rollo is quite 
; proud he is to show Queen Gwen his rat h er 8po j| t . bat and ball, soldiers, naughty and a bit wilful, but, with 
i; pm bee-ups, the laces in two colours, ^ ow an£ [ arroWi boxing gloves, train Cook around, he will learn; she always 
;wproud that he walks leaning ^ paint box and brushes. But he does turns up just when tilings look like 
httwros and raising nis feet high so nQt y- ke ydying up his playroom and getting out of hand, ana King Rollo 
he cart admire the laces, done up putting his toys away. He realizes, and his friends are getting over- 
sh huaMlf. Ar least the Magician is steps on some D f them find excited; and even the Magicinn cannot 

Jit fw Vina^ntfrrLn kS towks them, the next morning, that he be relied upon to be his age, he forget! 
; Mm on the floor. King Rouo and his shou | tJ |, ave listened to Cook. that he is wearing professorial robe: 


King Frank is, I think. on the whole, 
a Bad Influence. Not only is he taller 
than King Rollo. who is so sensitive 
about his height, he introduces him to 
dogs and this upsets Hamlet who is one 
of the pillars of the Royal Household. 
Also King Frank looks rather foreign 
and shifty. King Frank does not let out 
where he lives; he just turns up, on 
foot, so it cannot be very far. Perhaps 
he lives at the wrong end of town, or 
down a street of semi-detached houses 
with no trees in front of them; his 


Robert Westhall 
FUTURETRACK5 

The author of 77ie Machine-Gunners and The Scarecrows lias brilliantly 
created an all-too-plauslble future world where young people 
can be too clever for their own good. 

07226 5880 X £5.95 


especially when you blow them up and clot h es i O0 k rat her raffish, with a hint 


added shoulder. They all wear 


val clothes and medieval shoes, 


Jan Mark 
HANDLES 

Jan Mark is at her witty and most perceptive in this tale of city-girl 
Erica finding her own answers to the tedium of living in th'e country. 
0 7226 5857 5 £5.50 Publication October 


; ihn he can admire the laces, done up 
tty himself. At least the Magician fs 


to save Cook’s lovely case from 
ion the floor. King Rollo and his 


turns up just when things look like 
getting out of hand, ana King Rollo 
and nis friends are getting over- 
excited; and even the Magicinn cannot 


Jill Paton W alsh 
APARCEL OF PATTERNS 

A stunningly powerful drama and moving love story 
based on real events that took place in the Deiby shire village 
of Eyam during the year of the plague. 
0722658982 £5.50 Publication October 


\ friffld Queen Gwen march side by 
j: aie, railing their, feet high. 


be relied upon to be his age, he forgets 
that he is wearing professorial robes 
and glasses that make him look wise. 


insists that Tony and his friend San 
sleep out one night. The boys go 
somewhat fearfully to bed. whenarw 
Lisn pretends to be a ghost, m 
demand some kind of communicates? 
system with (he house and Father 
enthusiastically arranges a string 
the tent to his big toe. The boys seep, 
like logs, but the siring is Wa“dbJ 
an owl, the family cat, and 
milkman. The book is funny In 
and provides a nice recogiuHcm l» 
way in which parents use ttelr chu™! 
to act out their own atavistic fenufl* 


the birfhday story, lie is not . d ro , 
■tiling Uce-ups: just as well, for they .. . 

jet bra in such a state, he has temper ® nwthinB 
Jutrun^ and breaks things. But Cook any B ' 
ha bit interfering, It is such a pretty King Fi 
«d. Why shoukfiie have to paint one this time 


Kina Rollojmn be thoughtful. It is for 7£*75£3St bln 

ry kina to bring Cook s breakfast up a j ert CHt> reB£ |y for every sort of fun, 
to ner room, when she is ill. And ne y observant and entirely pnr- 
gets it all ready without . breaking (j c jp an t. Nothing wpuld ever get done 
anything. • ... V- . ihtM.hbufo.Were it not forCook.She 

Kina Frank is back on a second visit. ' looks after the meals - King Rollo likes 
is time bringing with him a spotted: hjs turn, so does Queen Gwen (though 
...... riirtu nAw. oh*, lrnp.m her flmireV— and keeps the 


David Wiseman 
THIMBLES 

Following his acclaimed first novel T he Fate of Jeremy Visick, 
David Wiseman again evokes the past In this story of trade unionist's 
daughter Cathy drawn back into the events of the Petedoo massacre. 

0 7226 5864 8 o £5.50 , 




looks after the meals - King Rollo likes 


aro.Whyshouldhc have to paint one this time bringing with him a spotteo nw am » ™ 

Cook is always taking in dog. Of course It makes dirty p*w- 

RSifLsrJS; S££5 ^ m #*^™**!*- 


I i 

■■ tm 

l J : 


™ “etui suggestions: of course, tt 
aforihc best; hi has to learn. Hamlet, 
h, as usual, very helpful. It is a 
pod Idea to draw Queen Gweri on a 
roe, another sign Of monarchy, like 


Cook is cross; then the spotted brute 
upsets the Magician's round table, bo 
they take it out and meet other beastly 
doffi on their walk. They all get very 


things Will getaone. jung ituuy »h u “ 6 
naughty and he knows it, he has a very 
knowing erin: I hope'he gets into a lot 




T. ■ f%.k} 


knowing gnn: 
more scrapes 


! 1 
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A metropolitan bear 




Rco IyeH : 

Michael Bond ' 


Its woridora and excitements nre simply because he lives la n jhangeiew past: 

assWoS-a SMsi., 


Storybook 

^^byP e g^ Foi1num 

Q OO 112174 r 


L'^ddlngtoft celebrates his 
ahniveraary this year, he 
WStfW* w b®n first we met 


PnnumDton laces arc noi . , . 

smalltime crooks the rewards he And yet| after all the winning 

enjoys not pots oi gold but mugs of features ofhUuniverre are mentioned, 

cocoa. Although Michael Bond teases it is to the be ar from Darkest Peru that 
many visual an? vcrbaleffeclsfromhis 


■ ' Two Exciting Anthologies 

THE NEW GOLDEN LAND ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Judith Elkin : 

Illustrated by Vanessa Julian-Otrie and othei? 

A sparkling new edidon of James Reeves’ anthology, 
of stories, poems and .rhymes, first published ;25 years ago 
and long renowned as a rich treasury for story-time. 

0 7226 5805 2 £7.-50 . . , 


'■ •••. : >■ J 
. • •<* ; 
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cocoa. Altnougn micdubi duuu It )S to ine ocai uvm y ■ »«■« - - 

many visual and verbal effects from his one TO t U rns, and tp the awareness that 
protagonist’s bearhood, his plots he rema ins close to ps because s he ^is so 
invariably turn upon the bears amiable and well-meamnga soul. Even 
. i..r. D.Minninn. .{« . fund- ..j-ii- nvnr hnroaue ouns ana 


humanity: Paddington i is fund- 

amentally- a small foreigner doomed 
to bewilderment., fodeed, the very 


amtaoie ana woii-hi»ui.. 6 - ".''j 

while tripping over baroque puns and 
banana Sns, Paddin gton te a rwolute 


WV/.TU'g. W 

• Yet- -however 

, Maa'L!. Il.l 


Jses'his balance, he rately 
eqiiilibriUmi.Tnrough all 


POEMS FOR 7 'YEAR OLDS AND UNDER 

Edited by Helen NicoLI 
Illustrated by Michael Foretnan . 

This invitingcollet Hon ofpoems places famillBr favourites Sfoeby side 
and contemDorarv verse and Inttodtices the youngest reader 


• - ' 't 



toy-makers, .televfsion 
^rapslationiinto twenty 
M imitators ^ -neither sincere 
the Uttle bear manages, 
“wild oh his paws with good 
W politeness . intact; ■ His 
^%ve l^ft hiiij little 
but no sadder. ‘ ; ; 
0o’f for survival springs 
*rfPy.' evergreen .mixture of 
5 3 ^farity. For. he is no 
fto,fofe"playthir)gto be , 
cupboard. He 
^L^^fouddcd .character . 
riSi Kro^o-up circles; 
XxMtoi.alli s that other- 
nE 6011 ^! Mr'Gru- ’ 
the .shylock of. 

Cu ?y < >. ,. % 

fjjM. ihuverae Ihrbugh which 
^nSther 
(Uke Pooh’s) nor 


him to anomalies- iiioi .m- .-..hcb u» ’ -.li 

p*noees to- uk for by his alarm dobr and something of k rbte, model. 
Pa^dineton" ' reveals, " and : .often 'Throughout Paddington s Storybook, 
reverses, Inequities tkat w 6 lend to a greatest-hits album con t a j ™ 
take for granted; instruction manuals routinely splendid stories 
hatZiSe foe deader to be brilUant; 

the treacheries of an idiom in which the p|ggy Fortnum s miuritable faU-Mlour 

.S?SSr-SW« »r 

in ^®‘ ' ' ... .:u. such hvstandCr’S beard, executes , an 


Mdi ftesh arid contemporary verse and Introduces tt* 
'to all the fun and wonder of poetry. 

0 7226 57897 £5.50 


V-1 • (I *t 
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mSfas .ah eager and tmqf; &rant pours- water , oVfer: ;an 
ifis Ts a life Bt*nce can ■ SesT duSel-coated figure whose 


•plus 

A Classic Work 
• v- \ ; • of Criticism • 

Johin Rowe Townseitd.^ r : ■ «" 
. XVRITTENFOR GI^DREN t 7'. 

new, dpdabd edition of John Rowe ’’Townsend s 
V gtimulating aurvey of children's literature, 
an invaluable guide for teachers, parents and stodenteaUke. 
/ . 07226 5.^66 9 -.. £6.95 ; > (Pelican pap £2. 50) 


r’ 


hero Will -pt last tSed suitciise, Paddington s fiwndW 

armchair, at home. Bond jjjjji (ri n rt hHnHsm auarantecs hhrerihenc&and 


Poohs) nor 





1 •• 




difiaiiKt 


i( rr^v\<Td-f 
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Otter Nonsense 

Norton Juster 
Pictures by Eric Carte 
In this raven mad picture book you 
can meet a moose with a mousetaehe 
anil a mouse with a moosetache, or 
fight a crocodttd. These outrageous 
pans, ludicrously illustrated, provide 
fauna for all who enjoy playing with 
words. £1.50 

The Lunch Box Monster 

Story and pictures by 
Carolyn Dman 

The narrator of this disarming picture 
book always takes two lunch boxes 
to school. One contains liis personal 
monster, n support and defender in 
times of stress. But a monster's * 
owner can't be held responsible for 
what it may get up to . . . £3.50 


Two Little Nurses 

Sidn Victory 

Carrie and Anna are determined to 
become nurses - who must surely be 
more important than doctors because 
they look after patients. In a story 
filled with useful information they 
practise First Aid, visit their 
graiKf&ther in hospital and help with 
(heir handicapped cousin when he 
comes to see them. Drawings by 
Catherine Brighton. £4.25 

Ghosts Galore 

Haunting Verse 
Edited by Robert Fisher 
Here are ghosts gruesome, 
giggles ome, ghoulish, ghastly and 
grotesque, assembled in a Hallowe'en 
anthology spectacularly illustrated 
by Rowena Allen. £4,95 


IT 

faberaudfaber 


Children’s Literature, Volume II 

Annual of the Modern Language Association Division on 
rh.iHr^n-c^tfir^uce and the .^Children’s Literature 




edited by Francelta Butler, Samuel Pickering, Jr., and 
Compton Rees 

" Children's Literature, issued annually since 1972, has 
steadily moved toward leadership in the field of children’s 
literature research." .. 

; - Christine. Gehrt Wynar, American Reference Books 
Annual. 

■ . 11 of this .distinguished annual includes articles on 

The Secrfit. Garden Alice, Little House on the Prairie, ■ 
Pinocchid , and the Babcit books. • 

> 224pp. illustrated. Cloth ISBN 0 300 02991 8 £16 50. 

: ; Paper ISBN 0 300 02992 6 £7.50. .. i ' 

Yale university press > ■ " 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF ' 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: ANTHOLOGIES 


Cheek by jowl 


iiH:-! 


William Beckwith 

Juditii Elkin (Editor) 

The New Golden Land Anthology 
Kestrel. £7.50. 

0 7226 5805 2 

A Golden Land, compiled by James 
Reeves, was published in 1958; Judith 
Elkin's New Golden Land Anthology 
makes a selection from that volume 
and brings it up to date with poems and 
stories written in the intervening 
quarter-century. Reeves's book was, 
as Ms Elkin says, a “lovely big 
anthology"; her new edition too is bis, 
though loveliness sometimes eludes it. 

The volume has nn ambitious, if 
unspoken, programme: to be a 

companion for children virtually from 
the nursery to their mid-teens. So it has 
finger-rhymes and simple sung games 
for pre-literate children alongside 
sophisticated short stories by 
established children’s writers such as 
Mary Norton and Philippa Pearce. 
Beyond grouping, say, a- set of items 
about crocodile's together, the book 
has no thematic organization, and the 
bizarre disparity which results between 



adjacent pieces will be stimulating for 
children who read to themselves, us 
they will be challenged and tested by 
the unannounced fluctuation in the 
difficulty of (he material. 

There is also a very wide range of 
lone, from the rather stodgy archaism 
of Charles Kingsley’s “Theseus und the 
Minotaur” or the compelling Celtic 
archaism of Gwyn Jones's Where 
Arthur Sleeps” to n new demotic, iis 
practised by Gene Kemp und Bernard 
Ashley, who attempt to convey Ihewny 
ordinary children might actually write. 
The linear forms of fables co-exist with 
more diversified plots; rudimentary 
records of events go cheek-hy-jowl 
with ambiguous and ironic constructs. 

But with many of the new pieces it is 
hard to believe that they live up to 
Reeves’s original stipulations. From 
the poems and stones he chose he 
required “lasting appeal” and an 
enduring “quality of language”; Jan 
Mark's vivid and funny tale “The 
Coronation Mob” or Charles Causley’s 
mordant “I Saw a Jolly Hunter” (quite 
wrongly classified in the index as a 
"Nonsense Poem") come up to scratch 
— memorable, ageless and very well 
written. But in- other items, such hs 
Spike Milligan's excruciating, poems, 


all literary considerations setDtofc, 

been overlooked. Gene K 
Fishy Tale”, allegedly told £&* 
b .?y- h « the convincing nriswi 
chch* illiteracy and frauduBj! 
will he familiar to anyone 3! 
marked the composition sffi 
English Language O level 
it is a meaningless piece oRR 
has no place in a book with nS 
such as this one's. 

The moral purpose of literatuKk 
most generally conveyed hoe ■ 
fables, whose identification 3 
rhythmic formal shape with meanto. 
cjnssically educative; we range 
The Tortoise and the Hare"loaMa 
nanny-like fable from Wendy to 
about the importance of cleaning^ 
teeth. Otherwise the pieces which « 
beyond fantasy and entertainments 
few, notable among them Don* 
Edwards's very touching "The Kbh- 
Lady Who Made Magic , a tale shod i 
West Indian grandmother who bra* 
harmony to a strife-torn miner 
school in a deprived area. Itlsbpajti 
fantasy which will capture ch&mft 
imaginations, but it Is also a ear 
which, delicately but firmly, toocta 
on the social experience which maajtf 
those children will be gaining, evus 
they grow up with this book, , • 


Human and other beings 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Jean Russell (Editor) 

The Methuen Book of Sinister Stories 
Methuen. £4.95. 

0 416 22240 4 

Jennifer Kavanagh (Editor) 

The Methuen Book of Animal Tales 
Methuen. £5.50. 

Q 416247601 

tf&ft moth 1 ' cciF krOflOng, 1 
but when it came to spitting he was 
ace": the vernacular bounce of this 
sentence by Marjorie Darke lifts it 
above the story in which it appears, and 
above the Slnsister Stories with which il- 
ls grouped. The rhythm of that 
sentence, its ostensible knowingness 
but ekeited increase of pace, feels like, 
life, but its context feels like cotton 
wool. 

. Most of these stories aren't very 
sinister, because they aren’t very 
strongly imagined, Joan Aiken’s "Miss 
Hooting’ $ Legacy", for instance, takes 
place in a village where unicorns and 
witches already live. Against such a 
background, nothing can seemsinister, 
Most .6f the rest of the stories are 
situated in a sort of nowhere land. 
“Dangleboots and the< Day after 
Tomorrow", by Dennis Hamley, is a 
good example. The mnin plot is the 


return of an absconded father, but this 
is coincidental with the magical 
reversal of two days’ experience. The 
magic is interesting, but the main plot 
is so unrelated to it that the story seems 

E ointless. Equally dull is the hero's 
ome, “the little council flat”. We 
learn about the flat that it contains the 
hero’s bed and pillow, a window, a 
bathroom, a kitchen “downstairs” (a 
split-level council flat?) and a 
telephone; none of these things is 
described. Why is it a “council” flat7 
To remind the young reader that one- 

f nrent families are often poor? Rather, 
suspect, this exemplifies an appalling 
democratic mateyness. . . - . ■ - ... 

This book is likely to be read by 
middle-closs children, who will in many 
cases find the stories’ backgrounds' 
duller than their own lives. There is no 
rapt attentiveness to the everyday 
here, no realization of the worlds into 
which the sinister erupts. The settings 
are ghostly parallels of "Grange Hill", 
parasitic on the clichds of television, 

; and nothing really scary can happen 
there. While the readers are cynically 
entertained with pnper spooks, the 
subliminal drift of too many of these 
stories is a totalitarian insistence on the 
Wilsonian drabness of the present day 
and a. hostility to the Imagination’s 
delight in variety. 

Much better, then, to turn to The 
Methuen Bodk of Animal Tales. Leon 
Garfield’s retelling of an Indian myth, 
“The Buffalo Dance", is moving and 
thought-provoking, while "The Dog 


on the Roof in Twelfth Street" by tor 
Aiken has a Disneyesque ziniser 
which would lend itself to bring ml 
aloud: lots of good voices. JanNeekV 
“Wolf Alone, about the last wildfi 
in Britain, is sufficiently brutal toll 
real but suggestively raelaKbcfy 
Other authors include Kipling (“Hn. 
Fear Came") and Saki (“EsmffT# 
Barbara Lacey’s "Then Came iheCtf 


point. They are also mostly plscdii j 
detailed, imaginable, exotic 
The company is good'enough to mu* 
Kipling look tnin and rbetqnxaj- 
There Is also enough variety berew 
stimulate the imagination in differar 
directions. The on ty pity is that the W. 
story in the book is the Brit.; 

T.O. Beachcroft’s “The Erwfoa 
the Coast" is simple In construct#®-' 
Because of events that P rcvM ^ 
shepherds from working, ™^ . 
spend n night out on the hills win * . 
father's sheep. In the mornhJ&v“ 
eagle flies off with a lamb; Hany » 
down to report this and is.bwtcpR: 
Incompetence and lying. Bring®: 
eagle bock, and then ritbdlww 
his father shouts. Aftef n hertgj 
this Is what he does. The erooWtf . 
the story ore simple but 
writing unsentimental .aw 
There is no effort Jwe 
contemporary, socially 
easy: no patronizing, therefore*,*^- 
considerable joy. ... 


8 BOOKS 

Speculating 

gedmond O’Ha nlon J] 

^ a 

0O1H3AL DIXON j 

Ida Man: a Zoology of the future \ 
iLotanada. Paperback £4.95. 

olfcin e 

tom} Lambert 
^ Guide to Dinosaurs 

pgusled by the Diagram Group 
wro Collins. £6.95. 

Sfe 877__ j 

I0PE8T Oliver 

Pbosaars 

Mtc, Rodder and Stoughton. £2.95. 



Abrifliant idea cautiously and slowly 
Ljooed via an introductory series of 
3il essays on cell genetics, 
Joldon by natural selection, animal 
tdanonr, food chains ana the origins 
0jtpstofy of life on earth. After Man 
lOTOihly earns the suspension of our 
5be&[ ui its populous and precise 
soa of the animals on the planet of 
ft future. The species man, having 
htd itself from tne brutal dictates of 
selection by its science and 
plane and by tne mechanics of 
dtaal development, has outrun its 
anlies of food and raw materials, 
pmsd the world with its waste, and 
tract extinct, 

[ fifty million years after the Age of 
jfa tie forces of plate tectonics nave 
dried the continents of Eurasia, 
Autratia and North America back 
again and turned South 
Aatrica into an island; the Age of the 
Sit and tbe Rabbit has dawned. The 
Hwitaln, Desert, Common and 
'kfe rabbucks have replaced the 
j&phte; tbe bigeats, extinct as a man 

E have neen replaced by the 
e woltyike falanx hunts in 
igh the temperate forests 
landi, .. the sabre-tooth 
pursues the woolly 
(whose “large forward- 
ims are used to clear snow 
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about species 


Mapping it out 


Hi; 

! ; |ii 


ready to boa-constrict passers-by; and duckbills built nests with raised rims 
the sloth-derived slobber (a long shot, and may have brooded their eggs; 
this), blind, its coat covered with green certain hill-living dinosaurs bredin 

nLna Itunnc okmin flmuarc lictAninn fnr rAlnniw Anri hirloino h V thp.ir 


Iftlla/i UlftMU, was wjT^iirti nuu givwn vwnum him living ui J 

algae, hangs above flowers listening for colonies; and, judging by their 
incoming insects which it traps and fossilized tracks, for protection against 

1. — maiiaL k>i FlaeU.antttK imiinn tAtjmnn/fr trOUpliprl 


^ M. J. Wise 


sucks into its mouth by extended drib- 
bles of spit. 

Dixon Finds remote islands, too, as 
exciting ns every other biologist- 
explorer has done before him. 


flesh-eaters young sauropods travelled 
in the middle of a herd of adults. 

Some of the processes of sexual 
selection were probably familiar. 
Pachycephalosaund males, Boneheads 

>a _ iL'_ I I |L .4 l«f» 


uxniurcr nna uunc uciuiu mm. - 7-,/ — T ¥ C Vi # 4 

Particularly the volcanic, Galapagos- with specially thickened skulls that left 
like, Pacific islands of Batavia where little room for brains, probably 
birds rather than bats happen to be the chargedinto each other head-down like 
first colonizers. The flooer has adopted bighorn rams. Styvncosairn/s males 
a much less tiresome way of catching locked horns like red deer; and nva! 


insects than its ancestral echo-location 
and flying pursuit: with ears and nose 
flaps mat mimic the petals of an island 


Bartholomew Family Atlas of the 
World 

Bartholomew. £11.95. 

0 7028 0612 9 

Collins Atlas of the World 
Collins. £9.95. 

0 00 447040 0. 

Many happy hours can be spent with an 


locxea noms iikc reu ucci, miu nvoi — m, — . ■ 

Noasurlds, with switchblade toe-nails atlas, many imaginary journey made, 

threatened to kick each other to 

shreds. There would have been a John Bartholomew tell us, needs a 
fearful noise, too - Parasaurolophus, world atlas. On First inspection, the 
for instance had a six-foot-long curved Collins Atlas impresses as the more 

its substantial: of these two reasonably 


flaps that mimic the petals of an island shreds. There would have oee WQrld ada , 
flower, and glandular excretion that fearful noise, too - I "“j Collins At 
mimics its scent, it sits with its mouth fo '. 1I J sl M nce ’J lad a - S ll^ 00 u °> substantial 
open awaiting dller, S-S 


maps of Northern India, Pakistan and. 
Bangladesh compare favourably with 
the attractive but awkwardly arranged' 
maps in the Bartholomew Atlas. 

The maps of the UK are an ob- 
vious point of comparison. Collins 
offers the British Isles at a scale of 1 : 4 
million complete with North Sea Gas 
and Oil fields; Bartholomews 
comparable map is at 1 : 5 million, has 
less detail and no gas and oil fields, 
though, some, but not nearly all, of 
these appear on Bartholomew s map of 
the United Kingdom (1 ; 2.5 million). 

1 Collins provides three maps, one for 
. England and Wales (1: 2 million) and 
> one each for Scotland and Ireland on 
1 the same scale . The Bartholomew map 
1 is clearer but the Collins maps are more 
3 dramatic in the presentation of relief 
i and urban areas and provide more 


underwater bat with 


and hnllow hom iuttina bacK nom its h.ww — j anu UILm i L «gil> 

muzzle to the hui rear of its head, a priced family atlases It has more, p | aC e names. It is odd, for example, 
muzzie . lu o n thnuoh rniher smaller. Danes: 128 ' that Rarthninme.iv cannot show new 


flippers and rear flapper; and the night dmosaur bugle. pages oi 

stalker is just plain horrid: its wings For 140 million years in the £ff y _ s i x 
shed, its daws grown, its front feet Mesozoic Era (the "age of middle 
down, its back feet forward as long life"), continents broke up and slid p]ac £ n , 
crasDers. its teeth extended, its radar nonderously to sea away from each % __ 


pages of maps compared with eighty; 
fifty-six page introductory sectioi 
compared with thirty-two, and mor 
olace names in the world Index. Be 


screaming through the Batavian toresi dinosaurs tailed 10 go on iorever. in a ” i Rarthnlnmpw’R includes well-designed 

.. nigh, In pa <*s 8 ”. £o«r^7 hoM hSTn'ow bKJS 

Not even Dougal Dixon could have exploding star and improved. The maps are well de- solar system, the origins of the 

dreamed up the real animals of the past j e f orm t h e J n bom voung? Dil the signed, though the brown borders conhnents, world chmate,vegetat , 

so carefully documented in Ceftois .TC SSSfimiSn sometimes intensify the dominantly energy, resources 

Guide to Dinosaurs. H.s disciplined u temporarily unprotected brown layer tinting. The lettermg\s 5J™™, ' ^ S^tatKlca 

zoological fantasies have nothmg to , radiation? Did an asteroid (about clearandthe maps are easy to read. The development- astatistlcai 

match the Quetzalcoatlus, a flying pter- . . 6fM ^, an ro | led - mlo \ ball) Coffins maps appear heavier in tone, in seefton. There iare .ed 

osaur with a wingspan as large as a Spit- part the r^lt of the heavy grien and d» national 

fire which, in the Cretaceous, was shar- 2^1 So ?££? Modi Moisture blue colours, in part the effect of the in fte two at! Iasi and dates and 
ing the air with recogmzable gulls, the® atmosphere, darken the sky combination of contounne. syer tint- wums shwl^e &ven. Tire 

ducks and herons; or the Antylosaurus, f ™ 3 most of the plants, ing and three-dimensional hill shading, ntrodurtory sertion, Our a 

jgSraSrifiHSsat — sr being bneny nn “ b,e 10 


the Batavian forest 


went, different plants evolved, ano me 
dinosaurs failea to go on forever. In a 
matter of three or four months, 


to give his main attention to the maps. 
Bartholomew’s long-established 


That Bartholomew cannot show new 
towns like Milton Keynes, Stevenage, 
Hemel Hempstead or Telford. On 
these maps Collins seem to have given 
more thought to user needs. 

Atlases should be bought primarily 
for the maps, but both these atlases 
also provide introductory sections. 
I Bartholomew’s includes well-designed 

I 1 -» ftkU 


with which demolition companies 
knock down blocks of flats; or the 
peaceful tree-browsing Ultrasaurus 
(whose remains were discovered in 
western Colarado in 1979) which was 
over one hundred feet long and weighed 
around 15 US tons, • ■ 

However real " it was, Tyran-. 
nosauna , too, with its seven-and- 
a-quarter-inch teeth raping down 
at you from eighteen- foot sul iff. 


1 ' , Collins is Detter ai proviuing 

We may never know the answers to political information . Onthewhole, the 

these questions-- but this £ u ‘ d ^' s ^ )[ Collins Atlas provides more detail. Its 
to remain the dinosaurs best simple - — * — j- 


Coffins Atlas provides more detail. Its 
selection of areas and scales is also 


io remain me ,r;r se | e ction of areas ano scales is aisu 

SMS" ^ ^ 

spedal sections, on Uib dliiosaiir rr ~~- 
msedverers (including a splendid 


development. There is a statistical 
section. There are minoT differences in 
the national population figures quoted 
in the two atlases, and dates and 
sources should be given. The Collins 
Introductory section, “Out World is 
longer. It too covers the solar system 
and earth's structure. Its treatment of 
physical geography, land form origins 
and climate is fuller. It is slightly more 
formal than Bartholomew’s in its 
approach to social and economic 
geography. Its maps and diagrams are 
less sophisticated but not necessarily 
less clear. 



iKdverers (Including a splendid 
holograph of the fossil-hunter 
Jthniei Charles Marsh about to set off 


Jr® fee vegetation in winter") across 
yfctwrtheiu tundra, and another ex- 


a-quarter-inch teeth ranujg fori site in the Wild Westysurrounded 

at you from eighteen -foot ste. is, bv p bandoUered 'and, Winchester-, 
imaginatively spealdng, clear y out ot r toughs as bodyguard against 
control. And the clsht-and-a-half-foot fj^nlians); on excavation: and the 
arms of the Mongolian ripper, . . f fmsil finds; arid lists of the 




«« does Indulge In riskier 
gnhtion: in the mountains, for 
*^8, lives the parashrew, whose' 
W disperse themselves from the 
[PM n«t by Jumping from a rocky 
aid erecting a tail-end parachute 
SWacted hairs; in the Australian 
gwaquondam Tasmanian devil, the 
JJJWrlies in wait, dangling Its 
Wfluile udl down across, a path, 


arms ot me iviuuKui.a.. 

“Terrible Hand" (Delnocheirus), or 
the great scythe-claws of Therizlna- 
saurus, were surely enough to give 
anyone nightmares. Yet there were 
also lizard-hunting dinosaurs smaller 
than house cats; and the tiniest 
dinosaur yot discovered, Mussaurus, 
laid an egg whose outline (here 
reproducedat its actual, size) you can 
cover with a thumb-print. There Is 
some evidence, too, .that dinosaurs 
guarded their eggs m the nest and 
tended their newly-hatched young. 


Hit LUUlHIUJ/j wn— ------- - _ . 

dating of fossil finds; and lists of the 
world's best dinosaur-digging areas 
and of major displays in museums, lt ls 
a triumph of clarity and concision, a 
Collins Held Oulde for every watcher 
of dinosaurs, fit to set alongside their 
work on the dinosaura that did survive 
_ Collins Pocket Guide to British Birds, 
for instance. 

drS ll?.raW £Sl 

Long, is a good introduction to tne 
subject for the under-tens. 


Individual achievements 



THESAGAOPBROC / 
THE VIKING . 
TenyJonef 

]lhi»tr»ted by Michael Foreman 

ftom Ow author and muHlratoroTihe 
be«taelimgFairyTal«a-tbc»pcll- 

bindlng tile of* brave band or- 
Vlklnga. •ndlheli'kailerBiik. 

■ whosetaall inaearchofihe , 

‘l«nd wbereihoHun goes ; 

at night.' 

.•BeautlftijcoloiM- Illustration ■ 
throughput 
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The voice of the classroom 


George Szirtes 
Allan. Ablbero 

please Mrs Butter 


feature inrid this is 1m 


1C - - . . uL uctttuso oeiore. •• b 

-Of the realist ajhpol ■$£ 'express^; 
, r 'Slte^ii : ;■ depends-.-, on. for aJI/ln 

! ■ t V *. ' tt - ,s I H W ' book ; resentfel a 

presenlS a tforceoltVB ranoe rtf whohi.i -- ■ 


remarkable, m themselyea: bin 

ehtnigh^pbr 
ita turn bf.fi.-,. 


n ni pnlriafy 


frqm fioib-achllfl's nrid^anr narrator 1 * 
adu^.pojnt oi'View.and balance tbe 'serit 
^rir aricllghtfui. mixture. ; Tbe tlfle^ Si 


md ironic teacher; . . 

Please Mra Butler . 

. This boy Derek Drew ■ 

Keeps copying my work. Miss. 

What shall I do? 

Oo and sit in the hall, dear. ‘ - 

^oarid sft ta the rink. , 5*. 

•f. rih ihenibf, my lamb, 

M .Dp tyhatevef you think. 1 

,l ; - •• , . . . .• . ; 

1? repeated in 
three different fornix, , each 'time 
gaming m^absufdity . We have heard it 
before, . but- not usually -so :,well 
wpiosj^I.-AJilterg eyoke^- sympathy.' 
or ■ towfa&hv the 1 slow . reader, 

■ resentful and wretched;, the child with 


of course/ Was supposed « 

fear. / / was showing fear, 


I'tttti; JeffeTy 

Tames 

Britain 


Wise Men”. But wo j 

overcldver. This ; 'is a ip® 
funny collection ;■ ••• 

The Faber Bobk -of ^g^ 

"■ edited b 


- since, of course, neither modem 

. Britain nor modem anywhere e sc has 

been “made” solely by Individuate. 
“ Richard Tames seems to have 
employed method one, but a variant of 
' method two can be used to test the 
value of bis list. What sort of modem 
Britan” has been made by Tames s 
: personallUes, who ^cu^. Brunei 


n .and seven' : tn _ et uiT^hey. produce a not quite 
.fo thf .title. i fj^jiiar country: .' technologically 
"of modern' Sant, polltf cally thoughtful, socially 


Marx, Freud, U Corbusier, Hitler, 
even perhaps Sarti Goldwyn. 

Yet this is not all a bad book. The 
key to its value lies on the back, rather 
than the front.covpr where th£ voffim? 

nearly true and the book will terye 
neany iriic , ^ eriniu at na sup- 


. THE WORLG IB ROUND 
Oscar Qrtlla 
Wbcdiby G raham M a r ks 

Twolprablectownfl «*»«« 

ftomlliuhlghly scctalmea animator. 
• • • gun colour throughout 



if.,-! •: ' 
If ; - 


. tV.: 


■■ “ ,r y. 1 




of person 



REXQ.C. 

Doroth e a King 
nioatrated by NtoolaBmee 
Awrlea ofgeuqy willy wale rcoloui* 
trace theaiventuraa of Rex, Queens 
- - — luncheon*, garden 
myeoUturta. 
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Problem pages 


Judith Stinton 


Althea 
I use a wheelchair 

0 85122 382 6 

1 have diabetes 

0 85122 384 2 

1 baveasthma 

0 85122 380 X . 

Illustrated by Maureen Oalvani 
Dinosaur. £2.75 (paperback 75p) each. 

Margaret Marshall 
M ike 

illustrated by Lorraine Spiro.- 
Badlev Head. £3.95. 

0 370 31 1934 0 


“grumpy” when her blood sugar is low. 
Being a diabetic, the child explains, 
doesn’t stop her enjoying life “just like 
anyone else”. 

Even more than diabetes, asthma is 
a misunderstood complaint. The young 
sufferer in I have asthma talks tu his 
schoolmates about it. "Some of them 
didn't even know that asthma is not 
catching!”, he says, and the book 
works hard to dispel such superstitions. 
Unfortunately it also tries to cover the 
origins and treatments of (he illness. 
Too much information is crammed 
into a few short pages, and the 
accompanying line-drawings offer' 
flimsy assistance. (An early book on 
asthma. Pearl Wilson's Mummy, why 
can’t / breathe? treats the subject 
photographically, bringing breathing 
aids such us Inhalation pumps into 
sharp focus. This almost clinical detail 
is strangely reassuring - the choking 

C anic of childhood asthma is quietened 
y the camera's calm impartiality.) 
Lorraine Spiro's dreamy pastel 


Retellings 

Jenny Roberts 


Catherine Storr 

Adam and Eve 
Illustrated by Jim Russell 
0 86313 004*6 

Jonah and the Whale 
Illustrated by Barry Wilkinsnn. 
0 86313 005 4 

The Prodigal Son 
Illustrated by Gavin Rowe 
0 86313 006’ 2 

Miracles by the Sea 
Illustrated by Chris Molan 
0 86313 007 0 
Franklin Walls. £3.99 each. 


“Perhaps they think I am daft”, says . ..P™? 

the crippled girl in 1 use a wheelchair, drawings for Mike mix well with 
She is puzzled by the wav people Margnret Marshall s text. Mike is a 
frequently respond to her disability: an £?' shamefaced boy whose 
children giggle in sly groups while problem, we learn, is incontinence. The 
their defers simply' pretend that “ b J«* is handled with tact In a few 
she isn't there at nil. Yet the ' vord ?.' Mike describes the secret 
child herself, blonde and bright- humiliations of bedwetting, and the 
faced, is able to apprdach her equipment (rubber sheet, night-light, 
handicap directly. She tells her story P ad and buz2 * r ? wb ‘ ch 15 now helping 
addressing the more mobile children h,m !° control it. We also see Mike> 
she might encounter in classroom or ^° r ( ied °nd exasperated mother, his 
street. Her legs “won't work l« nn & . , ' ule . lister and the 
properly", it’s true, and she speaks schoofFriends who, luckily, don t know 
only haltingly, but inside she feels the about hls P rotl|en1 - 


Catherine Store’s “People of the Bible” 
series will almost certainly prove n 
disappointment to those for whom the 
author's name is. the attraction. The 
simple retelling of the best-known 
Bible stories in a style suitable for 
young children is not a task requiring 
great creative ability, and the format 
provides little scope for the author's 


imaginative talents. In comparison 
with Ms Store's other works, the luniks 
are sadly pedestrian. Considered 
simply as Bible story picture hooks, 
they tare rather belter. 

The stories arc pleasingly mid 
clearly told. The language is generally 
simple and modern, though with the 
occasional use of Authorscd Version 
English - the serpent “beguiled” Eve: 
the whale "spewed" Jonah up - which 
detracts from the hooks comprehensi- 
bility but docs contribute u little poetry. 

The text stays reasonably close to the 
original stories, and the occasional 
deviations arc usually justifiable. One 
exception, though, is the explanation 
of Adam and Eve's clothing 
themselves after the rail: they say to 
each other. “We are different from all 
these other animals who have fur nnd 
feathers. We need to cover ourselves 
up with something.' 1 It may he 
awkward to explain their motivation to 
young children, but why attempt to? 
The Bible doesn’t. This apparent 
embarrassment is echoed in Jim Rus- 
sell's illustrations, making this book the 
least successful of the four. His uni- 
formly boyish Adam and Eve pose coy- 
ly behind discreetly placed vegetation - 
a travesty of the scriptural description 


erably better than the 

this type of book. MawkSS 

avoided and the HebrewchS' 

" cver ^presented as £2 
Aryans. Barry Wilkinson's btt 
pictures for Jonah and theWu.. 

the delicacy of Gavin 

•Smi ! pictures arc particularlyaS 
bat'll hook ends with a siam 

il! l 3 v,l f u ;; rhe Land of tTg 
Inday . Why not a iMpoffcJJ 
the relevant biblical time? ThisM 
surely be of more interest, and i 
difficulty of where to draw & 
Jordanian border would be avrafou 
is doubtful, though, whether anyUn 
but the story itself is needed for 
group. There is u tendency forma 
Bible series to add maps, tataM 
information, references and, m ^ 
more confessional books, anaaunM 
that “God can do all this for you for 
But young children do not respoodt 
Bible stories because of thrirhktoti 
interest or their spiritual significant 
becuuse they are part of our cphud 
heritage. They respond because 6s 
are marvellous, powerful siofe 
whose essential imagery will am 
long after the detail and & 
explanations are forgotten. 


Snaffles and sweat rags 


referred to as "The Lads". The story and nurses it back to health and commence?" It is onlyfair to say howev- tragic futility of war 

kicks off with The Lads doing a display confidence. A little light romance has er, that, despite the overwriting and the ten, it would b 

at the local children's hospital and been allowed to creep in. Teenage silliness. The Snowbird is very read- introduction to tlie 


He opened his palm to show a ■ It is a relief to turn to Penny 
gleaming stainless steel eggbut Dreadful, which sets out simply to 
Snaffle. Mtariam A u<>m fnnnu hnnu>v thriller 


file. entertain. A very funny horsey thriller 

Oh Dave”. I gasped, looking at with a touch of romance, it has two 
..... I.™.* endeannu heroines: nonv-mad Penny 


the tawny-haired farmer’s son 
overwhelmed. 

Bits, however, never become bits on 


r nor kicks off with The Lads doing a display confidence. A little light romance has er.that.despr 

ljlly Cooper a t the local children's hospital and been allowed to creep in. Teenage silliness. The 

_ — — — 1 " . more particularly cheering up Raschid, Pippa has a crush on Dave, who able, and the 

■ who is both disabled ana Asian. Soon presents her with a bit: , original. 

nnnv-mad children, as a Unde Arthur, the orphans and The „ . _ . 

Jiky«i/fiverv pony book going: Lads are fund-raising in the town in opened his palm to show a It is a r< 

\&}JjUou3e Black Beauty, order to start their own Riding for the gleaming stainless sleel eggbut Dreadful, wl 

; r i u’ v favourites were Disabled Club. Raschid is too disabled snaffle. entertain. A 

I hvthePullein-Thompson to ride, so The Lads pull him in a little "Oh Dave". I gasped, looking at with a touch 

[j&oawnw j their plots, I cart. Most preposterously of all - as a the tawny-haired farmer’s son endearing he 

a re constructed on classic kind of laying-on ol hoofs - one overwhelmed. 

,He scruffy heroine is invariably hopelessly crippled little girl suddenly BitSi however, never become bits on f ° ° t for a si 

Vi * scruffy i ill-trained pony, because walks unaided through the town forthe the side and m0St o( the endearments red rose 
Sol afford her own. Joining the first time because she isso keen tospend are directe d towards the horses. The ^ nc 
£yOub, she isspurned by the other the night in the stable with The Lads. first time p ippa mounts her mystery 
: jA spoilt little riders, and, even it is worth pointing out that however horse, she sounds like something of £ irsl Wo J r]d 
barked at bv a lean double- niuch p0n y.b 00 k authors are con- Jeffrey Farnol: “You re really masler ; s s | 

baneOed retired colonel, in the Mr cerned w j t h disadvantaged groups, something rather special arent you, works pn ^ 
Rochester mould. The last chapter, |h are nol wdd a b ou t the working my beauty? You and I are going to ammunil j or 
iwew r, sees her festooned with c j asses> w h 0 appear only occasionally have some fine times together. Germans, 

ittitfH, having trounced tneotner as chars or sardonic grooms. But then Despite the carping, English pony pacifist, bel 

heirid little children, and won thc horse y world has always been a books are still better written than their Man’s Lam 

ippraYal of the colonel, y h ot _b e d of snobbery. As a character in American counterparts. The Snowbird British line: 

poposes that she should come ana A pmy Fomd Diana Pullein- by Patricia Calvert is set in Dakota in u 

skoal bis horses. Thompson's latest novel, points out: t h e iggQs and tells the story of Willie War Hot 

! Nearly forty years later, leafing “All the best people ride: Prince / yet another mixed-up orphan) who Beauty, but 
ihn»ah a pile or recently published Charles, Princess Ann, Mark Phillips, fi nds herself through loving a pony, and beaut 
poqbooks, I am delighted to see that president Reagan, the Queen.” Willie says things like: “In no wajj need researched. 


characters are alive and 


endearing heroines: pony-mad Penny 
and pretty Felicity, who works in a 
bookshop, which unknown to her is the 




same as th?y do. She wants to be as 
independent as she can, and the book, 
a thoughful approach to a difficult 
subject, persuades the reader that this 
will be possible. 

The need for independence, the 
desire to be seen as normal, are 
highlighted in two other new picture 
books by the same author, on diabetes 
and asthma respectively. Both of these 
illnesses can blight a child's life nnd 
may require a variety of treatments. As 
^ulUmatelv, these treatments are in their 

afflicted children as weir, as ' those 
around them. This complication makes 
the contents (though perhaps not the 
format) most suitable tor slightly older 
’ readers in the eight to twelve age group. ■ 
• The texfofj have diabetes is a glossary of 
the more difficult medical terms, terms 
which cannot be altogether avoided 
, when writing about this illness. Acare- 
: ful U|tle girl explains how she learnt to 


Mike is the most recent title in Bodley 
Head’s “Special Situation” series. The 
other three titles' belong to Althea's 
“What to Expect" books, which deal 
with “potentially wbrrying situations”. 
The main weakness of senes like these 
(not altogether avoided by some of the 
Althea books) is that each individual 
book is shaped to conform with the 
overall pattern. Each handicap dr 
problem is approached in much the 
same way. Yet some problems might 
well be explored in fauy tale or some 
other fictional form. Different types of 

could be employed/. '.Series 
indentifreation can be given too much 
importance. It is evident, however, that 
books like these - and in particular the 
Bodley Head series - have been 
produced with careful and detailed 
attention. Writing about the problems 
of mental or physical handicap, of 
illness or emotional disturbance, is a 
very tricky business: steadily aware of 


TALES FROM THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 

JAMES RIORDAN ILLUSTRATED BY 
VICTOR AMBRUS 

Classic stories of an enchanted world recreaied 
In their full magic by the vivid storytelling of - • ! 
James Rlordan and full colour illustrations of . . 
Victor Ambrus. 

£4.95 Available Now , 


: : mm' SSSJ fiflf w* she| ^ arnt , t< { very tricky business? steadily aware of 

Ii81 t tiQ sky ;■ 


THE HAMLYN COLOUR 
"'ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 7 
TRANSPORT 

ROBIN KERROD, CHRISTOPHER PICK AND J. D. STORER 

A fascinating worldwide look at the development and possible 
future of many varied methods of modem transport by water, 
land, air and space. Full colour Illustrations throughout. 

£6.95 Available Now 


[Disabled Year has left its mark. In 
t Aid Cbb Camp. Josephine Pullem- 
ItaMBon’s latest novel, the colonel 
bs been replaced by an ex-National 
Hut jockey , crippled and bitter from a 
Wh .David had nice mouse-brown 
Ur, blue eyes, a white face that 
lofted older than the rest of him and 
KuMed Driver on his car." There are 
sEntious of a new racial awareness 
so. Die hero of Pony Club Camp is a 
itt&ani called Hanif, whose wicked 
jffie stepfather, having bought Hanif 
,i thoroughbred he can't control, 
-'expects David Broome results 
;mnight. Hanif also disloyally longs 
bi 3 Huskied, green gum-booted 
'■Other, rather than one who stays in 
.to or at horse shows shivering in 
m Everything, ends happily, 
'torn. Disabled David loses his 


It is worth pointing out that however 
much pony-book authors are con- 
cerned with disadvantaged groups, 
they are not wild about the working 
classes, who appear only occasionally 
as chars or sardonic grooms. But then 
thc horsey world has always been a 
hot-bed of snobbery. As a character in 
A Pony Found, Diana Pullein- 
Thompson’s latest novel, points out: 
“All the best people ride: Prince 
Charles, Princess Ann, Mark Phillips, 
President Reagan, the Queen.” 

In Pippa' s Mystery Horse, the 
heroine has both parents alive, for a 
change, but Daddy is declared redun- 
dant in Chapter Two, so the family 
cannot afford a pony* This is an 
exciting story in which Pippa rescues a 
pony who is starved and badly treated 


Bits, however, never berome bits on fronl f or a success [ u | burglary racket, 
the side, and most of the endearments red rosettet however, must go to 
are directed towards the horses. The War Horge which is to j d i n ,h e first 
first time Pippa mounts her mystery p eison by j 0 ey, a cavalry horse in the 
horse, she sounds like something of ^■ rsl Wor]d fy ar When his English 
Jeffrey Farnol: “You re really masler ; s 5 hot Joey is captured and 

something rather special arent you, works on the land for the French, pulls 
my beauty? You and I are going to ammunilion up t0 the front for the 
have some Fine times together. Oermans, and meets a German 


a German 
back into No 


Despite the carping, English pony pacifist, before straying back into No 
books are still better written than their Man's Land and finally reaching the 

. • . T 7 . - C.. I! ^ 


uuutvs cuv aim wiivi nmivu iiiuu mwu iunn j uwi»* ■ 

American counterparts. The Snowbird British lines again. 

by Patricia Calvert is set in Dakota in 

the 1880s and tells the story of Willie War Worre owe 

. ■ ■ i \ _i. _ ktit it ic Hi 


War Horse owes a debt to Black 


me looUS ana lciis me uuiy ui nimc : . . 

(yet another mixed-up orphan) who Beauty, but it is very ™ vin 8 i* B P Jj 
finds herself through loving a pony, and beautifully written ant J 
Willie says things like: “In no way need researched. There is no tedious 
I try the experience on for size' 1 . and moralizing, no tub-thumping, no 

• - *- is on the carnage and 

by telling a very good 


I try the experience on for size . and 
later “John Keats passed on when he 
was only 24," thus burying the 
unfortunate poet two years early. She 
spurns her boyfriend because she has 
literary aspirations. “I want to be a wri- 
ter", she says plaintively, “How do I 


undue harping on the earn 
horrors, but by telling a very good 196pp. John 
story, and dealing sympathetically with 0 903445 65 
English, French and German, humans Michael W 
ana horses alike, Michael ft' 
shows us both the heroism 


tragic futility of war. For a child over 
ten, it would be an excellent 
introduction to the First Worid War. 
And unlike so many of today’s 
myopically committed children’s 
authors, Mr Morpurgo seems to 
understand Pearl Buck’s plea: “Be 
bom anywhere, little embryo novelist, 
but not under (he shadow of a great 
creed." 

'Josephine Pullgin-Thomfson: Pony 
Club Cup. 190pp. Fontana Paper- 
backs. 95p. 

0 d0 692093 4. 

Justine • Furminder: Bobbie’s 

Sponsored Ride. 126pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. £4.95. 

0 340 28150 2. 

Gillian Baxter: Ponies to the Rescue. 
110pp. Methuen. £3.95. 

0 416 27520 6. 

Diana Pullein-Thompson: A Pony 
Found. 125pp. Arrow Paperback. 95p. 
0 09 930670 0. 

Judith Berrisford: Pippa s Mystery 
Horse. 119pp Knight Books. Paper- 
back£l. 10. 034026811 5. 

Patricia Calvert: The Snowbird. 
i 146pp. Macmillan, 
i 0 333 34249 6. 

1 A. Stephen Tring: Penny Dreadful. 

I 196pp. John Goodchild. 
i 0 903445 65 4. 

s Michael Morpurgo: War Horse. 


Morpurgo 142pp. 
n and the 5 7182 


Kaye & Ward>£4.95. 


From Aardy to Zsa Zsa 


Eric Korn 

Ruthven Tremain 
T he Animals’ Who's Who 
335pp. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
£9.95. 

0 7100 9449 3 


own beloved gorilla); a few Literary Ackerley's dog Tulip, protagonist of 
pets like Foss and Hush and Hodge and My Dog Tulip . , m real life ‘Jai bloody 


pets like Foss and Hush and Hodge and 
Atossa (got you there: Matthew 
Arnold); a stable-full of Hollywood 
horees; the odd lion, seal or otter who 
has not repulsed a human’s friendship; 
and an excessive number, it seems, of 
Presidential pels. There is Fala, there 
is Checkers ("many, including Nixon 
himself, were moved to tears by his 


Jog Queenie" to homophile 
cynophobes. And where are the little 
gentleman in black velvet, Fat 


tower. Disabled David loses his But are animals who, or are they 
fames by training Hanif, and bis merely what? Can they be sufficiently 
fowl, Sarah the orphan, as members individualized to count as characters at 


— ^ —I Mil HIV ui IH1I I un 

of i sinning eventing team. The 
*khd white stepfather mellows, and 

I. 1. 1 . Araan 


individualized to count as characters at 
all? I exclude, of course, my two 
talented and whimsical bounds, your 


plea for support"), there are Him and 
Her, two beagles lifted by the ears -by 
LBJ with hls rounh-hewn Texan ways, 
which caused slightly more outrage 
than the Bay pf Tonkjn incident. 

How. dim are the roles wcjjprinit 
nnlmals: fidelity arid self-sacrifice are. 


f entleman in macs veivei, rai 
reddy’s Cat, Ringman and Ranter, 
Bellman and True, Yellow Dog Dingo, 
and Bob. the Dog of Knowledge? 

Given all these omissions, why was it 
necessary to include nol merely 
fictional and fnbulous creatures 
(Audhumla, Gwllgi nnd all of 
Actaeon’s fifty-one hounds) but more 
or less completely nonexisicnt 
creatures of various kinds, like 


leading character in the play Harvey 
when he is drunk. The last three are 
fictional non-existent creatures, the 
mere ghosts of the adumbrations of an 
idea: the Heffalump. after all, is the 
factitious bugbear of the imaginary 


playmate of a story-book boy. As well 
include Hervey. on the grounds that 
Samuel Johnson said that if he had a 
dog called Hervey he would love it. 

On the other hand Harvey did have a 
small namesake who used to bits 
people , apparently in protest at being 
treated as a real live Easier Bunny. He 
was rescued from thc stewpot by the 
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§ui Becklakb 
the Mysterious: Universe 
• Macmillan,. £3.95. ' . , 
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. 83^325 109 ■■ 

/’ -Maptyn Hamer-:,? 
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The erstwhile standard copstltnents 
of an elementary course in astronomy 
_ (such as spinning globes, eclipses, 
comets and meteors) give place here to 
. more sophisticated concepts? Now 
quasars' and ' . piilsars -:' need - • an 
; explanation. Radio-astronomy arid 
even : astrophysics (including the 
decoding of the spectra pf stars) je^d to 
_ questlorts -df possible forms of l|fe 
elsewhere in the universe* and theories 
pf black. holes. - • 


TREASURY OF UTERATUK 
FOR CHILDREN 

t. An introduction to classic children's writers througji a . 

^ beautifully Illustrated collecllon of stories, fables, faltywp; 

. and poems. • . s . 


' wrate steptamer mellows, anu talented ana wnunn uuu..«, ^ ^ rolw 

^smother sheds her sans for green adored and fln ffi:-fideSty and self-sacriffce art- 
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blue fishnet sweat rugs - are Wood . is . t hj c ker - than- kith- and - kin fe d ren °. n f n ffls ’Ruthven Tremain 
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wQfocally^onouEh' There are two separate issues here, us not to each qther, a colonialist 

qugn, Tlie Question of animal sou! need not alt i, ude . And we manipulate them, 

I v ...... I-.-J 1 4 — i-Jvwnrffm there was Brfghty, an independent- 

minded burro who hung around the 
cTranH Pnnvon. did odo jobs for the 


KEw alligators. express: we honour beastly lovaity to 

^dlfonounh' ’• There are two separate issues here, us not to each qther, a colonialist 

^any ougn. Tlie question of animal sou! need not alt i, ude . And we manipulate them, 

; ^Crumbs’’, ! exclaimed, as Laura concern us, though it excited Victorian there was Brighty, an lndependent- 
i tttfgled Into a pair of dazzling theologians unduly. Theology aside, m j nded burro who hung around the 
: ;Jww wellies, “It s nearly tentime. how do we recognize the organic, how Q rand Canyon, did odd jobs for tne 
, !»1 1 haven’t groomed 'Wakey yet. ‘‘ dq we distinguish Individuality from eng i n eers, and was permitted ^to be the 
: the next sentence, in marches mere variabifity (no j two clouds are flrst creature to cross the ^dorado 

t pa the tall Aslan groom weighed alike, but wc do not give them iMmes). R iv er bridge. They made a mwie of 
ak."* •# from once Wlwncrmr^ 


£6.95 Available October 
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; from once idiosyncrasy irom him, ana gave mm « 

lr, betraying behaviour? Aside from dogs, cats and H ead quarters this has since been 

at all. Over horses, what animals do we get to know r6 pi aced by an educational exhibit 

disabled is well enough to name? If you do watdi a explaining the ecological .damage done 
n t nnrillns or mocaaues, breed hiirros. Poor Bnglity is being 
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as Belloc says, for those “who/have rec hristen squirrels "tree rats , so that 

• kept a Frog (out they are few)"; but it w won’t object when they exterminate 
> doesn’t seem to extend below the them. Animals are also permitted to be 
5 Tetrapoda: Unfamiliar creatures y^s. Able and Baker, the flrat 

; certainly hove only generic character: creoture g t0 leave Earth s utmospjwre 
8 patient as an oyster quiet as a clam, and r eturni are celebrated by the pr^s. 

1 cross as d camel, hypocritical as a but^ their, names -give: away.-^rwl 
\ chameleon: this species-jsm arises at iitudcs- They 
3 from a need to structure the natural schematics, like chimpanzees A, B,C, 
a worid iii terms of emblematic, totemlc D E and Ftp ' RbwH M idjnjy* 
d features. Medieval bestianes were mem orableifsiUy story- the monkeys 

R concerned hardly at all with verifiable are ’ p ut to the typewriter ibj rmjwne 
g 1 wtural history: it was not relevant to who wants to 
0 ask whether doves were really rand omness, and promptly^tyj^ 

15 peaceful, serpents cunning, or pelicans th e works of. btekens^UonneP 
>, Sous. Tfiey represent virtues or vices, Conan Doyle: ^1^1- ■ I 




trapped fa a ramp, ^T ous They represent virtues or vices, . Cor)an Doyle: RiMltelr ' ffm i mey «« 

them-..’- ^a*motV»emsWist|(i?li. 

- : • . Much of this still survives in fitis. ■. cmce there aren’t enbugh real 

^atifaUdren's authors: intermittently i entertainlpg- . .ptHmals to fill a book, i( « hy 

uwwi^ f ^ Vor fad_cdttipletely to the which berins , quite character! sncally. . imfira ble.fictional animals , most of 


Mnrile that' -'dlanr ’ aesrroy . nis hj hmmms ii»i 

irrenlacenble notes? (To be fair,’ remained vicious to the end, and. 
Tremain doesn't say lie did any of these . spoiled q nationwide ^ programmer 
S And (h<i list Is further swollen on how to treat y™r P<its by dyin^Just 
fifavacuum can swell a list) with the before atr-iime. His death derton- 
Heffalump, with Dickie, the imaginary strates that theroflrenohappy endjnM, 
5X Tthe Madwoman of dfiaillot and thnt those to whort evil is dope do 
In Anouilh's play, and Harvey, the six evil in retqrn: you can t get much more 
foot white rabbir only- visible to the real than that. . 
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photographs. . 
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The comic muse 


Jan Pienkowski 


Alan Clark and David 
Ashford 

The Comic Art or Roy Wilson 

Midas Books, 12 Dewe Way. 
Speldhurst, Kent TN3 ONX. £9.95. 
Q 859J6 283 3 

Colin McNaughton 
C razy Bear 


Heinemann. £4.95. 
0 434 94992 2 


"What is the use of a book without 
pictures or conversations?" - what 
would Alice make of a whole 
generation of books consisting of 
nothing else? The comic hook has been 
steadily gaining ground since Carroll's 
time ana has now conquered not only 
children but undergraduates, if sates in 
Oxford and Cambridge are any guide. 
In Paris, the Latin Ouarter has long 
had lavish displays of beautifully 
produced hardback comic books which 
attract hundreds of academic 
browsers, presumably weaned on 
Tinlin and Astftrix ana now ready for 
more sophisticated fare. The comic is 
now respectable. 

The acceptance of the comic os a 
legitimate literary form in thiscountiy 
slow. The very success of 


many picture books. But, because the 
comic nas for so long been regarded as 
somehow trashy ana unacceptable, its 
new authors have to re -discover its 
techniques. The barrier between the 
commercial comic and the 
conventional children's book has 
meant that artists have to start afresh 
instead of building on what is perhaps 
the richest comic tradition in the world. 

It is to this great tradition that The 
Comic Art of Roy Wilson bears 
witness. Born in 1900 Wilson became 
apprenticed to a strip cartoon artist 
called Newhouse after the First World 
War. Newhouse influenced Wilson's 
style but Wilson soon developed his 
own powerful technique. He came out 
of his time and started to work under 
his own name in the late 1920s. He 
drew indefatigably, producing work 
which is not only of a very high 
standard but has a joyful exuberance as 
yet unequalled this side of the Atlantic 
(the American tradition deserves an 
article to iiseif)- He continued to draw 
strip cartoons until 1964, the year 
before he died. 

Alan Clark and David Ashford have 
clearly had great difficulty in deciding, 
what to leave out from such a treasury 
of work, and have reproduced over 
eighty pages of complete strips. The 
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Poundings and Hoofings 

Alan Jenkins 


George the Jolly Gee Gee, from the hook reviewed here. 


filmic manner - like a wild multiple 
exposure. His mastery of the human 
figure, foreshortening and exaggerated 
action never leaves him and in his final 
years, when Harry Secombe or 
Morecambe and wise became his 
subjects, he manages to achieve 
remarkable likenesses as he places 
familiar figures in fantastic situations: 
The same kind of appealing fantasy 
is the speciality of Colin McNaughton 
in Crazy Bear, a collection of four 
stories presented in a modified strip 
cartoon form. McNaughton is also, I 
sus 


production and it 
lit to it 


four stories are (he sort of fantasies that 
any child, might succumb to in a boring 
algebra period, becoming in turn 
cowboy, Arctic explorer, pirate and 
Rock V Roll star. The benr lives in a 
world populated by other animal 
characters (a useful device this, 
particularly in our multi-racial society) 

and a senes of dramatic events arc Colin McNaughton the'cS* 
depleted in an equally adventurous only alive and well, but likely me 
design. The layouts are very varied: no from strength to strength. The bh£ 

well-used to a succesao* d 


class 

difficult to imagine a child when* 
not be captivated by this comic am 
parent who would not accept ittsi 
excellent picture book. Byilus«ni« 
the great British comic traditua^ 
a march on another generation 
anxious adults. Thanks to autbonfe 


rery v 

two spreads are the same. The colour is 
similarly ambitious. 


pent, a comic enthusiast and can 
perhaps be seen as a disciple of Wilson. 
Much of his work contains tongue-in- 
cheek references 


tongue- 
a post-war 


majority of them have unfortunately childhood culture, redolent of 
had to be reduced and one cannot help. Saturday matinees at the Odeon, the 


has been 

comics as an “underground” form 
popular with children may, 
paradoxically, have stood in the way of 
adult acceptance. In my childhood 
comics were discouraged. If not 
forbidden, at home and in school. Film 
Fun, The Beano and Dandy were 
bought with precious pennies and read 
in secret, swapped with friends, and 
taken by greedy seniors. Even when 
that worthy product Eagle appeared in 
the 1950s, it was banned in many 
schools. In my school Thursdays were a 
high-spof of the sixth-form week: all 
the prefects raced each other to get at 
the first copy of Eagle, We wouldthen 


wishing that the pictures were bigger 
and more inviting for, although the 
comic buff would be prepared to study- 
the lot with a magnifying glass if need 
be, young readers may be put off. The 
colour work is so lively that one longs, 
to see more than 
glimpse offered by 
and cover. The material 
the working drawings show a skill 
which only the Disney studios could 
equal. The finished frames burst at the 
seams with joie de vivre. The cover of 
the 1938 Fanny Wonder Annual with 
Pitch and Toss (two maniacally, 


Bash Street Kids and Biffo the Bear. 
Tile big shiny red cover with its punchy 
lettering and hypnotic picture of the 
boisterous bear hero is irresistible. The 


McNaughton’s book is not a true 
comic but it keeps falling off the 
picture-book fence. The mixture of 
type-set narrative and hand-lettered 
dialogue is reminiscent of the early 
Wilson strips, but not as polished. It is 
almost as if the form is being 
reinvented from childhood memory. 
The spirited drawings which are in pen 
and watercolour are well served by first 


child, weu-usea ro a succesaoa if 
images responds to story in pk m 
and grasps the implications of garni, 
expression and grouping of figure 
a speed which reading the text COCA 
equal. The tradition b there, ^ 
audience is there, the challcngeoffc 
maddeningly superlative Fred 
comics is there. The new general^ 
authors and illustrators are inttjcsd 
in the potential of the comic fed 
format. The next few years should « 
an explosion of high class comics. 
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e'T&Vels of StWiirv Like all 
forbidden fruit the comic had an irres- 
istible attraction. For many this clan- UI ucv = lo P rneni or me strip 

destine romance became a lifelong c® rto °n from Comic Cuts 192o, 
passion. ‘ through Tip Top, and Wonder to Radio 

- . v . ■. _ . ' . Fun, Film Fun and Buster, 1964. 

0f DUr lead * n 8 Wilson was never credited - this was 
" ow ■ Wl n 6 fate of most British comic artists 

•g 6 ifif °iK? St " P i a — 1 Mecognjzing until the highly successfully 2000 AD 

Sotenff^ nSLjP a,on E and changed all that, Wilson. {AS 

ffiSd acron^lMed worSf in {IS ^nnangourcomics in line with those Collins Atlas of the World., 1& 
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.produced in cofruc-strip foriq and the 
' general influei)ceofthe comleisseen in 
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IJ^ndberg-Seyersted 

I (Editor) 

1: The Story of a Literary 

[Friendship 

22 pp. Faber. CO. 

n Wil9689 

tm Pound came to London in 1908 
^Dknowing no one . By the end 
j igno judging from some of the 
l«re he knew 
Sally everybody; and by the time 

ffir Pans in 1920 “with a letter 
ffiiomas Hardy” he had decided, 
icristically, that they hadn t 
Sbeen worth knowing anyway. 
Lie last development an instructive 
Mrfwrinn of personalities - chief 
aiofl. them of course, Pound s own - 
jad circumstances was responsible; for 
lie first, in large part, Ford Madox 
Mar) Ford. Although it would 
stsa that over the thirty years of their 
Pound’s debt to Ford was 

S i an intellectual or 

“one, this was the kind that 
mitred most to Pound, and he never 
toot it; his tributes of gratitude and 
ferity continued up to and beyond 
faiTs death in 1939. Given the 
ridiliiy of Pound's sympathies and 
tauals, this was fairly remarkable. 

: BritaUndberg-Seyersted goes some 

I ijy (awards explaining it when she 
lutes in the introduction to Pound/ 
Joti The Story of a Literary 
JiMhlp that the two men shared “a 
V for and knowledge of 
jWhmanean culture; their 
jfcfcalioQ to literature; and their 
raffish and tireless promotion of 
niters and writing”. A handy 
anting up, and part of the story, 
.nfeiniy; but it imposes a suggestion of 
jirailyand orderliness on lives that iu 
I'fxtpresent a bewildering spectacle of 
[ eric energies deployed to almost 
wearily diverse ends. The merest 
(few beyond Undberg-Seyersted's 
feines draws fragments of Pound and 
fad flying off In a hundred different 
factions at any one time, and 
jBcmpts to make it cohere , to marshall 
M wees at work Into a single unified 
have often seemed ill-advised, 
felttere was such a thrust, for both of 
W* it Was writing, and writing was 
w«n not "the point". 


Shakespeare, and depart at 8:45pm for 
Paris." 

That Pound was falling in love with 
Dorothy Shnkespenr accounts for 
some of this; yet it was also the kind of 
Low life that suited him, at least for a 
while, and at any rate as long ns he 
could play Ariel to Ford's Prospers. A 
relationship of mutual affection and 
respect developed which partook 
sufficiently of the ridiculous to merit a 
spoof in Punch, which introduced to its 
startled readers the poet Boaz Bobb 
and his aristocratic friend William le 
Queux. Ford’s “disciple and play- 
fellow'', as R. A. Scott-Jamcs Dut 
it, was evidently happy to be just tnat 
until his own convictions - which had 
always had force - also began to take 
shape . and, even if only by a succession 
of provisional strategies, improvised 
rules of thumb, the direction his 
writing must take emerged clear of the 
1890s mist. By the time that process 
was complete, the disciple had virtually 
become the master - a transformation 
that occurred also in Pound’s dealings 


Wilfred Scawen Blunt, followed by 
Richard Aldington, F. S. Flint, H.D.; 
now suddenly the only worthwhile 
things were being done by Lewis, 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Eliot. There were 
losses as well as gains, and the 
realignment left Ford out in the cold; 
he took to calling Pound’s triumvirate 
les jeunes and comparing himself to 
Coventry Patmore. 

Ford, though in some ways 
"deracinated” and a maverick himself, 
und though the Hueffer did not 
become Ford until 1919, had acquired 
early the habit of looking and sounding 
the pnrt; of trying to convince the 
world (in a way tnat later infuriated 
T.S. Eliot) that he was "an officer and 
an English gentleman”. Yet he had 
managed to do this without sacrificing 
any ofhis “professionalism” - learned, 
rather undiscriminatingly, from 
French models - in the writing of 


whose causes are taken up are legion, 
those of Lewis, Joyce, Eliot, Gaudier- 
Brzeska, Cocteau only the best known 
among them. There are rancorous I 
disagreements with publishers and 1 
editors of little-ish magazines, and 
continual worries about money. The 
worries, for Pound anyway, were not 
unconnected with the disagreements, 
and were the cost of his “integrity” 
(Ford was rather more conciliatory; in 
a sense more "professional”, in fact). 
But on more than one occasion when 
Ford is forced into tentative requests 
for financial help from his impecunious 
ally, the cheque is despatched by 
return of post. Other requests - and 
equally, offers of help in other forms - 
had to wait longer, as a rule. 

This was partly due to the fact that, 
as the letter-heads constantly remind 
us, both men spent a lot of their time 
moving about. From London Pound 
moved to Paris in 1920, then on to 


fiction, or his commitment to critical - - - _ ., 

“standards". About Ford's own novels Rapallo m 1924-25. Ford decamped to 
Pound was never very sure; as if by way France front his fastnesses in Sussex, 

T of compensation, he was over-excited Red Ford and Coopers Cottage, .some 

with Yeats, though Pound boasted (in by the musical qualities of one or two of time in 1922, and homiy- 
that oddly deferential way of his) that his poems, and generous towards the pe rmanen y on t ij* States 

. — Ai u:_ ,:**»»• I modernity of diction and approach he Pans, Toulon and the United States. 


ideas;: Ont of his specialities „ 
cbnvey violent movement in' an atmbst 
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he “made his life” in London by visits 
of homage to the novelist and the poet 
alternately. 

The process itself had begun with 
Ford performing what has been called 
"the most significant set of criticism of 
the first half of the century" in 
response to- Pound's latest hook. 
Canzone. That work's “hyper- 
aesthesia" or “over-squeamishness’ , as 
Pound himself later put it, or according 
to Ford "the language", caused Ford to 
roll on the floor in agonized laughter. 
Pound took the point, abandoned his 
Wardour Street diction, pre- 
Raphaelite reveries and whimsically 
"historical" scenarios and started to 
write like - well, like Robert 
Browning. He also started to declare 
that he wanted poetry to be “austere, 
direct, free from emptional slither”. 
Nothing, perhaps, could be farther 
from the nature of his own early 
masterpieces - “Near ^drigord 1 ’, say - 
but the seeker after the Pourtdiflri 
essence soon learns that the presiding 
spirit is paradox, contradiction. 
Contradiction in more than one 


found in others. But for someone of 
Pound's clique-forming, propa- 
gandizing bent the issues were 
primarily polemical, _ a matter of 
Instructing the world in how the new 

E aelry was going to be written. It is 
ere that Ford's “vision of perfection" 
inspired by Flaubert and Maupassant 
was most important to Pound; and it is 
here too, in their rapid exchange of 
hunches and convictions, that the early 
letters fascinate. 

The influence of Ford is in fact 
satisfyingly clear in outline, but 
infuriatingly cloudy in its detail. 
Almost from the start we find Pound 
disapproving of Impressionism s 
emphasis on the visual, whereas 
"Poetry is in some odd way concerned 
with the specific gravity of things , with 
their nature"; with one hand Pound 
gives Ford credit for "gracious 
impressions, leisurely, lowrtoned’ , 
and with -toe other he takes It away: 


Helped (and hindered) by Pound, he 
had also staged something of a come- 
back with The Transatlantic Review in 
1924, which numbered Valdry, Joyce, 
Stein and Hemingway among its 
contributors; Ford-as-Edilor was very 
much back in the swim of Parisian 
literary-and-social life. By the late 
1920s he had pretty well decided that 
his future lay in America, where he was 
more highly respected than in 
England, ana where he saw the only 
opportunity of earning a stable living 
for himself and his mistressfes) - 
mainly by lecturing. In a spirit of great 
generosity he encouraged Pound to do 
the same, and went to some lengths to 
secure a teaching post for him, rather 
randomly at first, then, all through 
1936 and 1 ’37, at a progressive-* oundiqg 
institution called Olivet College in 
Michigan. Tire principal of Olivet, 
Joseph Brewer - '‘who once 
humourously subedited - or rather 


New Oxford Books: 
History 

The Great Chain 
of History 

William Buckiand and the 
English School of Geology 
1814-1849 

NIcoiaasA. Rupke 

This book describes the early 
nineteenth-century English 
contributlanstothe revolutionary 
discovery thatthe earth had existed 
long before man, and thatlt had 
passed through a progressive 
sequence of changes. Dr Rupke 
provides the story of the discovery of 
geological history and shows how it 
was Incorporated into English 
natural theology, offering at the 
same time the first scientific 
biography of William Buckiand, a 
central figure In the English school, 
to which we owe some of the most 
outstanding contributions to the 
study of earth history. £22.50 

Thomas Harriot 

A Biography 
John W. Shirley 

Thomas Harriot (1 660-1 821) is an 
Important figure in the history of 
science; an Innovative genius 
comparable In stature with his 
contemporaries Kepler, Descartes, 
and Qatlieo. During this century his 
manuscripts have emerged from 
neglect, and 8Te here used for the 
flrstttme to present a true picture ol 
the nature of his achievement and 
his position. £25 
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that wrote of giants" Pound 
2 «hira in the Cantos, but Ford was 
Mexaptly a pVgmy himself. The first 
Pointier, 1908) Issue of The English 
3W, of which Ford was founder- 
fl 0 *! .included James’s “Tlie Jolly 
§£!? wid work by Conrad, Wells. 
JJwrthy and W. H. Hudson as well 
for which- as FCrd used to 
m loiqe moods - the whole 
tad .been started, Hardy’s "A 
MorolngTragedy”; later issues 
. d inclqde j stories by D. H. 

„ a)1 d ; , Wyndh am Lewis and 
pwbyPoupd. The latter. had come 
gjot from Venice with copies of A 
to .-'under his arm; the 
network led him from Elkin 
gSyo growl Rhys. editor of the 
May Sinclair to . 

provincial, bo- 
^ 5°d manner 4 Pound 
' an i' ; wused- : ' the 
.SraS: ■ ts g>?tthe4- F 6 rd bjl the' 

I jwL.^M ^bich ;hd . pursued his 
! ^hot&sms. . "Sestina: 

F'ffijKSr feS^ce d’honneur" In 

faad Fry lew, as 

; tag P| MI?: Itiformed his father. 
SS regular visitor to 

^. M hpnie 1 of Ford's 
■Wiolet^ Hunt. 1 .Her 


— ..... --------- --- _r . . . cnarm. . . . more cre ated a uiair . or. wompaia 

sense, in foct . Donal ^ pP. n dt in Ford P raised for his insistence on lemot Uterilture f or Ford tind was eager I 
alivc^acoiunt of Pound s years in h “darity and precision - not p oun d should occupy it after mm, 
Edwardian London, seeing him as the P ’ nd » s yjew, to be found in his ", ' .. rj,.., . — m<kBnf 

....... mhn painp innirmo for in r “ UBU 8 vl j The iob would actually naye meant 

novels - and on n _ wrwjl^ „ ft j e m i re t h an being a kind of geiiius- 


young hopeful who came looking for 
an atelier, seeking to apprentice 
himself to a master in the shape of 


Lawrence Binyon or Maurice Hewlett, 
and moving effortlessly on the fringes 
of a "privileged 6 lite 1 ' in which the 


contemporary” or even “colloquial 

E eech. Both writers acknowledged 

at the important work had been done - j ncome . p QU nd ’9 response was 
by Hardy „and _ tort*, "bo ng * « down ^h. .laaty. 


little more r -~ „- , - .. 

in-residence, with very few teaching 
duties, much time for writing, and a 

I. ■ n.u.j'a .QDrtnnCd u/ac 


fiterary inteltectual had “direct access and °dc of the most 

to the centres of power, by way of the « imagism, J k .a svmoHthetic letters in n 


conjugal bed as well as over the dinner e “o U tof ' ’ these poets bu t had shed 

table. But, faced with the unrelenting. station". 

Ford had no such hesitations about 
Pound. Cathay was probably “the most 

beautiful book ever written . he wrote 

in one of many tributes Inc uded here, 
the first Cantos, which are giving Pound 
trouble (no overall structure yet 
discerned) receive unstinting praise; by 
1932 Ford was writing: . fora quarter of 
a century and in obscure periadunh, 
Mr. Pound has stood as Censor of 
Grub Street, clue-holder to Parnassus 


frivolity of literary London, he threw 
up his chance of a place in tills charmed 
circle by olning forces, instead, with 
Wyndham Lewis and Blast. Davie 
remarks: . 

If we ask what it was about this 
society which made Pound and also 
Lewis affront it more or less 
deliberately, to ensure that Its doors 
were closea to them, I think only one 


touching and 

Ford as intermediary, since he had ^^^Fo^^a^the^nt? o° his (very 

long) tether: 

Dear Ezra,- Do exercise a little 
imagination and try to understand 
the situation. I am an extremely sick 
man and your incomprehensible 
scrawls are a torture to me. . . . The 
situation is this; l am offering to give 
lip my job at Olivet because you 
have been, making noises about 
Universities for a long time 

answered your -.question about a 



This wasn't, of course, the way Pound 
conceited of it at all. Pound/Ford 
reprints his classic essay The Prosp 
Tradition in Verse”, originally a 
review, of Ford's Collected Poems', 

. In a country in love-With amateurs, in 
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S th» ratifying glow had d.»a 

away. . . f 

It was. though, always Ford's crldcaj 
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3 and charming vigour and Intensity), w ttt 

to injure their i m ^Uently, emphatically 
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{Douglas propaganda for you 
Please understand: I am not a 
confidence triqksier trying to induce 
you into spme disastrous folly .7 am 
not trytnk to persuade you to take the 
job. You would probably turn that 
pleasant place into a sort of hell. Bu t . 
it is my duty to say that there the 
place Is for you and the college 
authorities want you because they 
admire you , as a poet and teacher: 

None of it was good enough for 
Pound, instead, something in him 
raged senselessly against this Spon- 
taneous and courageous act of good- 
will on th* part-ofFoW and Brewer 
. alike. For a$. Ford well knew. Pound’?, 
s part ro .qpowri ‘^ 1^ I ’r^rrtriinion ,, as Lindberg- manias w&re no .longer restricted to 
the hand that had differenpes ..of? dPfoto“.. j u enan io an s literary ■ ones; the;.- examples that . | 

that U indeed most^or. im .** Bnrf . less and less from Ll.Po or 

concerned.- With .roung xafdrgue, and aU-gOod was reposed in. 1 

ft, apait 


The Fall of the 
Florentine 
Republic 
1512-1530 

J. N-Siepftens 

This book dxpfalris how the flhal 


Ihs outcome of the city's political 
development since the thirteenth 
century and in what ways the Medici 
established their permanent 
position. It Isthe first book In forty 
years devoted to the political 
evolution of Florence after 1494. 
£19.50 Oxford- Warburg Studies . 

Town, City 
and Nation 

England 1850-1 91 4 

P.J. Waller 

By the outbreak of the Rrst World 
War England had become the i 
world's first mass urban Society: In 
just over sixty years the proportion of 
urban dwellers had risen from 50 to 
80 per cent Thla book provides a 
comprehensive analysis of those 
conuibatlOna.euburbs, satellite,; 
:owns, garden ettles, and seaside 
resorts which so fascinated the rest 
Of the worid. It Is In many respects a 
general social history of Late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century England, seen from an 
jrban perspective. £12.50 
0fip8rback£3.95 ' OPUS 

Soviet Foreign 
Policy 1 

the Brezhni^v Years 

Robin Edmonds 

Robin Edmonds here presents a < 
dispassionate view of the foreign 
policy pursued by the Soviet Unkm 
. during Leonid SrezhneVselghtesn 
yearsas General Sacrafaryof the 

Communist Party. £4.05 Oxford , 
Papprbkcka . , 
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from these, the whole world - and: 


especially the United States -was evil, 
how could Pound accept a small slice of 
it when it was offered? And what could 


extraordinarily selective (and very 
American) reading of Henry James: 


he was an inveterate self-mythologizer, 
a man for whom the boundaries 


be achieved by bowing himself to the 
•'YOKE" that he saw being "devised" 
by Otivet and Ford? 'If egomania and 
paranoia were at work here, there was 
also a good a deal of the disappointed 
saviour, the proselytizer whose 
message had not got through. America 
had already wounded Pound once, us 
England was to do later; such things 


were not easily forgiven. All the same, 
and however familiar the story may be. 


and however familiar the story may be, 
we are pulled up short by worries that 
Pound thought worthy of imparting to 
Ford in 1938: “At any rate a Rothschild 


It is not a good frame of mind to get 
into - this preoccupation with 
Subject rather than rendering. . . . 
There is the same tendency in your 
desire for STRONG STORY’ and in 
your objection to renderings of the 
mania for FURNITURE . . . having 
not taste for bric-&-brac you hate to 
have to read about this pass ion .... 
But it is one of the mam passions of 
humanity .... You might really, 
just as legitimately object to 
renderings of the passion of 
LOVE .... 


has been arrested but I am afraid they 
won't kill him." 


In a way, writing about “his" James, 
Pound had done just that; and he 


a man for whom the boundaries 
between memory and invention, the 
embellishment of an anecdote and the 
telling of lies, were often blurred. An 
unsurprising trait in a writer of fiction, 
it might be argued, and one that is 
subtly and inextricably bound up with 
the creation of "unreliable" narrators. 
But it is also possible to see that this 
mania for myths of the seif had, in 
Ford, an element of covering his 
tracks. In many of liis letters to Pound, 
certainly, we hear the voice of a self- 
created mythical creature, and anyone 
wishing to know what tracks had to be 
covered must go to other sources. 
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Ascendancy in decline 


Inheriting identity 


One of the things that had come 
between the Edwardian Indian 


summer and this falling-off was the 
First World War; it receives a few 
mentions in despatches here as do the 
details of the two men’s di- 
mimgements, or what their various 
domiciles meant to them. 1915 was the 
crucial year. A section of The Saddest 


seems no more in touch with the 
subtlety and complexity of Ford's 
"renderings of the passion of LOVE" 


Pound would have answered “tram 
tracks". In his obituary of Ford printed 
here Pound paid him this tribute: 
“That Ford was almost an hallucini 
few of his intimates can doubt. He felt 




Joy Grant 




Molly 

«« After Time 

MTpp. Andr£ Deutsch. £7.95. 


ten 


Ate i long silence, Molly Keane at 

K of seventy-seven produced 
rJUavlour, a novel ofimmense 




Sera and mores of the financially- 


tenderness is expended, not 
surprisingly, on pets. 

One may be less than easy with 
humour consistently so “wicked”, or 
tire a little of the derisory or caustic 
tone, yet from this- unpromising 
material Molly Keane has fashioned 
excellent entertainment: Time after 
Time is an absorbing book. 

The central characters are again 
impecunious Anglo-Irish gentry, the 
elderly Swifts - three sisters, April, 
Mny and “Baby" June, and their 
brother Jasper - who are obliged for 
financial reasons to live together in 


her brother's versatile Aga), or 
watching her handsome stable-lad 
school the one remaining horse. 

What, perversely, takes these finely- 
delineated characters deeper into the 
territory of black comedy is the fact 
that each is physically abnormal - one 
deaf, one maimed, another deformed, 
the youngest stunted. Into their 
manage blows cousin Lcda, a revenant 
from childhood, an Austrian Jewess on 
the run from her wartime 
collaborationist past ; she also is 
physically abnormal; blind. She is 


Anthony Fothergill 


exchange identities; that is precisely 
what happens. For unlike the 


Ford Madox Ford 


The Rash Act 

With an Introduction by C. H. Sisson 
348pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £6.95. 
85635 399 X 


than he does with James's. In fact there until it paralyzed his efficient action, he 


is little even of narrowly literary 
interest in the letters from the late 
1920s on. There are gestures towards 


No-h offers Ford. “Do?’’ asked the relativ 

tSUSiSSA Si?: proximity (he sister,, while effortlessly 


run from her wartime In Memories and Impressions Ford 
orationist past; she also is Madox Ford tells of how an aged 
ally abnormal: blind. She is relative, walking along the Strand, met 
corpulent too, yet pictures herself as a lion escaped from a nearby 
still the svelte girl with whom her U ncle menagerie . “What did you do? " asked 
tine Swift unavuncularly trifled Ford. “Do?” asked the relative 


what nappens. For unuite me 
American Smith, who evades his own 
theatrically envisaged suicide, the 
English one, more despairing than be 
appenrs, actually accomplishes his, 
and, commit tine a different sort of 
“rash act" - in its own way a death - 
Henry Martin pretends to be Hugh 
Monkton to protect his reputation, and 
finally takes on his identity (as well as 
his girlfriends). 

The contrivance of all this is 


........ no.... ig ........ .... - absorbed by the immediacy with which 

lion escaped from a nearby it is achieved, and though there is a 
nenagerie. “What did you do?" asked good deal of coincidence, sub- 
■ord “Do?” asked the relative Conradian sclLreflective novel 
rontemptuously. “Why, I took a cab.” business and considerable play made 
it is that sort of grace under pressure, with misapplied letters - confused 
that unthinking self-assuredness which initials, misdirected correspondence , 
Henry Marlin Aiuin Smith, the central ignored French ones - there is a real 
figure in The Rash Act, both lacks and seriousness of purpose beneath this 
:nvies. It is also a confidence. Ford clever surface, and a gradual 
suggests, which belongs to an earlier accumulation of effect which 
generation, a different cultural milieu, outweighs the thinness of the plot 
For the novel is set in 193 1 , n period of Martin's sejf-discovery, his shift from 
economic and social crisis, In which self-dramatizing 
“the prevailing dissoluteness and well handled, and the problem or 
consequent depression are worldwide" identification, trite at the level of 
- as the novel's epigraph (quoting from swapped passports, resonates more 
a coroner’s report in the 7in.es), deeply after the novel is finished, 
explaining. the Sash act" of suicide, .There are weaknesses - Ford's 

puts it. choice of “a typical man of the period" 

Though intended by Ford as the first as the centra! (and samerimes dulled] 
in a post-war trilogy depicting these witness, who has a '*£55*4 
public events, so thoroughly does the putting the rennymlong after it h s 
novel (first published in 1933) render dropped; the rotating habit of 
this fragmented world, filtered through elevating to a not 

the consciousness of Henry Martin, knowing pause . . . which is often not 


saw quite distinctly the Venus 
immortal crossing the tram tracks." 
Nearly twenty years later the spirit of 


Story had been published in the first 
(1914) Blast, and The Good Soldier, as 


magazines and editorial committees, contradiction raises its head again, and 
campaigns on behalf of John Crowe i n St Elizabeth’s he revises the opinion: 
Ransom and William Carlos Williams, mtu. c i:„ l.. 


(1914) Blast, and The Good Soldier, as 
it became, was published entire in 
1915; in August of that year Ford 
became a good soldier himself. Pound 
wrote jauntily to Harriet Monroe, 
"Hueffer up in town on leave 
yesterday. It will be a Ions time before 
we get anymore of his stuff, worse luck. 
He is looking twenty yearsyounner and 
enjoying his work.” The Tietjens 
books. seem a long way off. In the same 


Ransom and William Carlos Williams, 
more generosity from Ford, more 
recalcitrance from Pound. His heart, 
simply, was no longer in it; he had 


"The trouble with Fordie was that he 
couldn't see Venus crossin' the tram 
tracks.” It sounds as if he's talking 
about himself, but isn't sure, the two of 






p_ ■ _ , , . “ - . , , MuuuMi.uufcu, uii.uii lauik^itbinuui 

t0 back .on the battle of them having shared and differed so 
. air a I'JW much. Whether Pound was almost an 


year Gaudier-Brzeska is killed, and 
Pound dilates to Felix Scheliinit: "we 


Pound dilates to Felix Schelling; "we 
have lost one of the best young 
sculptors and the most promising. The 
arts will incur no worse loss from the 
war than this. Qne is rather obsessed 
with it." 


Pound's uncharacteristic reluctance 
to go further than this is surprising, 
though the remark . has a numbed 
defensiveness about it Earlier 
he had declared, “This war is 
possibly a conflict between two forces 
almost equally detestable. Atavism 
and the loathsome spirit of mediocrity 
cloaked in graft. . . . One wonders if 
The wari S- 0 niy a stop gap. . Only q 

^^'tn^w^d^klopbed ■' 
being enough, though, when a 
particular death or deaths touched 
Pound’s own world, and his own 
feelings. It was about such things that a 
he CQwnd.it hardest to say anything at 2 
all. Charles Olson's view, gleaned 


— ir. i i i i 14l . -•* sum vii. it iivuiwi iuuiiu woo amiusL < 

historian. He had also, since settling in hallucind few of his readers can be 
thrown himself into quite confident; one problem is the 
Se — S of , COI j certs and nee( j to connect feeling with a tram- 
[22 4a ? nH ?n JlwS? u ^ 1 ^ Blca ) track Venus in the first place, another 

^k.r H % { \ erta ! nly not that he was so often busy with efficient 

players 6 and a?di??c« ftn, X? lhal il P “ ralyS ' d “ S fcelin « s ' 

afield. In all of this new activity, and in Readers who would measure the 
Pound's life from this time on, a major consequences of this for Pound's 
role was played by the violinist Olga achievement must go to the poems and 
Rudge. Pound's daughter by her, Mary criticism. These letters make their 
deRachewiltz, has given in her memoir contribution to literary history; after 
Indiscretions a vivid picture of their reading them we have a better idea of 
domestic circumstances: she speaks of how Tmagism, starting (in Hugh 

Kenner's words) as a ’‘technical 
hygiene”, came to mean “little more 
than a way of designating short vers 


Ford Madox Ford and Ezra Pound at Rapallo ( from the book reviewed fa) 

In superlative degree 


S , Mb more bizarre and more schematic. 

interplay between past and present 
h W W th® plot; flashbacks 
M Ljan character and .motive by 
8® • Xeace to happenings in the i 19-Os 

$1 -■ ud '30s (and incidentally enable the 

m • utbflT to display her vivid, almost 
fcg voluptuous sensory awareness of the 
: tftsories of civilized living - food, 
M dothes, furnishings - both in the 
preseat and a bygone age). 


proximity the sisters, while effortlessly 
and pointedly distinguishing the 
odours of their respective dogs, do not 
enter one another's bedrooms; 


conversation is griping, spiteful and 
tart. With the exception of the eldest. 


tart. With the exception of the eldest, 
the Swifts are single and virgin. April is 


an unregretful widow (“It's a thing men 
do. You won’t like it", her mother had 


Valentine Swift unavuncularly trifled 
long ago. Possessing charm, Leda uses 
it to ingratiate herself with her cousins; 
she evokes vividly-unforgotten 
traumas of childhood, and extracts 
present-day secrets. But when she 
offers her ample charms to Jasper (his 
voice reminding her of her first love, 
Uncle Valentine) she is mortifyingly 
repulsed. She takes revenge with a 


it is that sort of grace under pressure, 
that unthinking self-assuredness which 
Henry Martin Aiuin Smith, the central 
figure in The Rash Act, both lacks and 
envies. It is also a confidence. Ford 
suggests, which belongs to an earlier 


told her at her wedding, and April 
never found cause to disagree); in old 


fleets of human nature, lYiouy . _l_ u_. n »her. more 


repulsed, bne taxes revenge wun a 
wholesale betrayal of confidences. The 
Swifts quickly recover from the nasty 
shock: they possess the Instinct of their 


shock: they possess tne tnsti 
tribe for ignoring unpleasantnesses, 
they know how to behave. 


Adam Mars- Jones 


the stress of'almo&t two years when 
he was pent up with two women who 
loved him, whom he loved, and who 


Ford Madox Ford 


manner of The Rape of Lucrttth&i 
of turning out the 
masterpieces that popular ta 
demanded. 


The English Novel: From the earliest 
days to the death of Joseph Conrad 
148pp. Manchester: Carcanet. 


Paperback, £3.95. 
0 85635 480 5 


loved him, whom he loved, and who fibre poems in English”, and how both 
coldly hated each other. Whatever, of these were distinct in Pound's mind 


In an age when literary criticism looks 
more and more like a closed subject. 


infinitely divorced from the practice of 
writing, it’s refreshing and even re- 
assuring to read a book of criticism by a 
remarkable and prolific novelist, and 
to find on every page passages of 
startling inanity. Perhaps the modish 


the civilized appearances, the polite 
behaviour and the facade in front of 
the whole world, their hatred and 
tension had permeated the 
house. . . . Until then the attitude 
JfeftliBtt had, been 


from Ills "doctrine of the image” - 
always closer to the Vortex than to 
mere pictorial representation: "An 
‘Image is (hat which presents an 


image is (hat which presents an 
intellectual and emotional complex in 
an inslant af time ... .".We have to take 


are things other people have. One 
never spoke of them or showed 
them. 


filing! .nao,«en aninsiantarpme . .. . . we nave to take ”r 

mektanT'fSsTlngs Pound’s word that-"the critical LIGHT terras l 

—I- 1 J ~ .1 ...... ■ ,■ . i W. J 


during the years immediately pre-war 
in London shone not from Huime but 
from Ford' (Madox etc.) in so far as it 
fell on writing at all", and are not 
surprised to hear that “The EVENT of 
1909-10 was Ford Madox (Hueffer) 
Ford’s ‘English Review', and no 
greater condemnation of the utter filth 
of the whole social system of that time 
can be dug up than the fact of that 
review's passing out of his hands . . 

No greater condemnation? The 
sublime assurance that oply literature, 
finally, matters, is the dominant note 
throughout, apart from the odd 


susceptibility to 

all. Charles Olson's view slMiUrt women (and theirs to him) was 

many years afterwards duriiig visits to no?' aTfint of' Y efind 
Pound In St Elizabeth's, was that 2? ***.!? these 


round in St Elizabeth's, was that L u • L . inc56 
"Pound has never got over it.'. feelings were things other people had, 

Gaudier*®.. death is th? source of his. / 4he .f w/ar fund’s hell, far 


wuuulv i ■» vup source or ms. l.,: , : : — 

. bate for contemporary Englartd and I? Sl^KS- ? P*f°P ie ’ ° r himse l f - 

. Anjerica . . .inT915 , his attack* on hnii "i? S? EUot P ut , a 

democracy ■ got mixed : up with . IfIi^ r iL? her J )e S p e .' Tt ? s P® a ^ of 


Ford Madox Ford's short survey 
(first published in 1930) aims to offer 
“suggestions not dictates”; but what it 
delivers is a mass of uncoordinated 
opinion, much of it masquerading as 

“Tha Pravirtlt nan ura Un» 


if it's possible to reconsuud i 
e earliest writer’s motives in this way, lira fa 
Conrad can easily be convicted of preftms 
. chitchat to analysis, and m i 

consistent prejudice. If Vanity Fai 
“the greatest work in the Co^i 
- , language" (Chapter lk then bora 
, , Captain Manyat be ‘‘the gretftdd 

:ism looks English writers" (Chapter 31? kt 
a subject, where does that leave (he Docjk 
practice of Englishman Flaubert's £&« 
even re- Sentimentale, which Is "the pass 
ticism by a novel ever written" (Chspla,^ 1 
relist, and p er haps Ford cultivates a Sbb 
issages of spearean altitude towards propt ft 
. .... M modish if he doesn't want his reader t 

specialists have got it nghl after all- remember a hyperbole frarn » 
Bring on the djagrams! Bring on the chapter to the next, what do* k 

want? . i 

irt survey He certainly wants to , elevate i 
is to offer goodly crown to the puuiaw 
iut what it eminence. Of Richardson he wtej 
lord ina ted k n0 w of no other figure in Ec^ 
irading as literature- if it be not that ofTrOft#- 


know less than provides her with “grass". . Jasper 


beaxty of wild flowers, evaae me 
Expression of a shared joy: 
i moment came and went when 
together they saw . , . the first 
tcajity primroses, their paie 
dewmination lightening the dusk of 
the cold evening, “ Ah, primroses," 


prepares elegant meals in his children of , the Protestant 
unhvaienic kitchen (where the bread- Ascendancy? Or is it a joke in doubtful 
board is his tom-cat’s habitual seat), taste? Whatever the answer, Molly 
and dreams up extravagant plans for Keane persuades her reader into 
his Harden; in spare moments he cuts shocked acceptance of most, though 

■ j’ ■ _i Ft— . u foot In a nnt ill rvfhrrctnrv In rp.ndinp this verv 


generation, a different cultural milieu. 
For the novel is set in 1931, a period of 
economic and social crisis, In which 


“the prevailing dissoluteness and 
consequent depression are worldwide" 
- as the novel’s epigraph (quoting from 
a coroner’s report in The Times), 
explaining the '■rash act" of suicide, 


explaining, the 
puts it. 


Though intended by Ford as the first 
i n tvwt-war trilogy deoictina these 


hamsandwiches for a “pretty" fasting notall.ofherstory. In reading this very 
monk (the louche implications are elderly authoress two thoughts occur, 
misleading; the authoress seems to be First, she is bang up to date, and 
indulging in Irish codding at the relishes the fact; she herself, no doubt 
reader’s expense). May (The most (likesomeofhercharacters)tunesinto 

- - - ■ -* *■ * British radio to near the latest 

“dreadful news from Ulster”. “The 


the consciousness of Henry Martin, 
that it achieves a completeness and 
autonomy of its own. Narrated solely 


Use cold evening. u Ah, primroses, su btly-drawn character and the most 
they both said it, pleasure hurrying interesting), while enjoying a public 
rtw pulses together .... But, reputation tor restoring ceramics and 
because thev feared a trite or sweet arran gi n g flowers, derives more basic 
tomment they turned their heads sa ti s factions from the private thrills of 


“dreadful news from Ulster", “The 
Archers", “the awfulness of Robin 


autonomy of its own. Narrated solely 
from Martin's viewpoint, and for the 
most part just as he is about to commit 
suicide by stepping off a boat in the 
Mediterranean, the novel is a subtle 
variation on the theme of the drowning 
man who sees his life flash before him. 


because tney tearea a tree or sweei 
comment they turned their heads 
coldly aside from one another. 
Adventures into affection end' in 
btuayal. In th(s atmosphere most 


shoplifting. “Baby"June.atsixty-four, process of aging; to MoIIv Keane, 
is happiest helping her sow to farrow aguig is clearly a mere incidental to 

(then warming the runt of the Utter in living,. 


Day”. Second, unlike some younger but it avoids the conventionality of this 
authors, she pays scant altention to the by adopting a complicated time 

, L r ■ui.niiitSnn (lDchhackc within 


Bereft and burdened 


structure permitting flashbacks within 
flashbacks, ironic anticipations and 
echoes, and by creating a strong sense 
of a secret sharer; all of which is 
disconcerting and compelling. 

The disinherited son of a wealthy 


nearly knowing enough; the sometimes 
sweeping and unconvincing judgments 
about racial and cultural 
“hybridization" and “types", and 
about female sexuality. It could be 
argued that Ford’s narrative mode 
involves a limited point of view, and 
thus it is Martin’s, not Ford’s, 
sensibility that is in question. But a 
problem of authorial distance remains, 
and perhaps Ford’s relation to Martin 
and his world. is less than fully assured. 

■ Ford told Ezrn Pound that The Rdsh 
Act “is more like what I wanted to write 

than anything 1 have dnne foT year* , 
and later regarded it as his best book. 


fact. *The French peasant' 1 , we learn at w |,o S o suggests the two suprenieuW 
one point, "long ago evolved the rule 0 f the world-Holbein and Back 1ft 
that life is never either as good or as j s perhaps the archetypal sent«w4 
bad as one expects it to be and so the p 0 rd the critic; a series of link W»P 


Motion 


Steven is not only an 


; democracy ■ got mixed : up with . C o Pe . 1 Tt ?, s P« a ^ of the sublime assurance that oply literature, 

Gaudier’s death, and all his turn since H sLlJJFirt RachewUt2 describes, finally, matters, is the dominant note 
' hasbcenrevengeforthntboV'sdeBth.” rocoo^e to foreign throughout, apart from the odd 

Pound made a'kind af “no more poetry '• L omc ! hln8 abdut such politico-economic Interlude. 

after Auschwitz" statement when m ' n ^ nco is,, that it seems both _ 

connection with Hardy, he said that ‘the 9 u,nte f 1 senlially English and extremely . J* lette « have been scrupulously 
time has passed .^When one Muld J an ] es tap, . yet Pound after 1920 felted and annotated by Brita 
concede such emphasis, to - the declared nearly unremitting contempt Liadbarg-Seyersted, sometimes too 


French peasant, like every proper 
man, faces life with composure - and 
reads Madame Bovary, whilst the 
English, say, lawyer has never got 
beyond The Three Musketeers .” 
Convinced? 


that leads from a declarative og 
to a concluding evasion, ana Jw™ 
one set of prejudices by fl PP MJ ?h 
another, contradictory one^"" 
ardson falls short of Bach, 

- hnenuse lie lacks Bach S- KD5® 


Pt«i,OPE tiygLY 
■Krtect Happiness 


but public property. Frances’s world is 
more dimly lit, edged by editorwl work 
far an unnamed institute and the 


. Heimiraann. £7.95. 
0403 ' 


"when One could , . ^ * - *** rouna Mter 1920 “L‘ u annoiaiea oy Brita 

fimphasis^ to the deefared nearly unremitting contempt Undbarg-Seyersted, sometimes too 
anS the Dbmonal ? r ll En .? Ush “Wte of thought aid scrupulous y, as' when she finds it 
liis tf®. P sXvn fe f Un * ' and. he misunderstood, or necessary to inform us (of the maga- 
misrepresented, James as badly as he ^!} e Poetry) that “Pound altered 
__ did Flaubert and JovceV .Pound had Poetry’ to ‘Peotrv’. oerhans to Knoa»ct 


individual elegy and the pereonal.: h h abi 2,i 0f 1 

sadness”.;'- yer his tHiixh Selwvn fe P n * * and. he misunderstood, 
Mauberiey can be read not just a/ a !r!f r tP re t ented ’ James as badly as 
"farewell and a settling of accounts^ as JS. *? ubeft and . Joyce)- Pound had 

personal eleeyj for Pound’ 
self and his mend Gaudier, 


Linatjerg-se] 
personal ele: 
self and his t 


for Poui 


utterance and its- rhetoric of 1 ' written of its earliest 

,lK “ P8re0nal “ d ““" & thtfarchards oTw^cSt^d 
' ; ■ • the tree-house in her father’s oarrfpn- 


utterance 


Way Pound 
- beneath its &ul 
and its' rhe 


appears with remarkable ^consistency 
M work from foe juvenilia- of 
&*#* £°° k to the Cantos, H(lda 


Ford's tone is chatty and inllmato, so 
that the reader can believe for whole 
phrases at a stretch - until the wrong 
notes become impossible to ignore - 
that a master class is In progress, with o 
mellow maestro presiding. Ford is 
certainly unbuttoned, but buttons 
aren't always such a bad idea. 

Ford’s categories overlap and 


house in her father's garden; 


zine Poetry) that “Pound altered ^ ertain 7 unbuttoned, but buttons 
‘Poetry’ to ‘Peotry’, perhaps to suggest aren 4 alwa ^ s auch a bnd idea - 
a 'genteel* editorial attitude’’, and - Ford’s categories overlap and 
sometimes not scrupulously enough;.; change places, and his generalizations 
American readers, for example , might tend to cancel each other out. He lists, 
urt&Jjfi! PJW m i ore 8boUt for OXM nP le i without anything as 
SSviif. j 4 V 1 * Week, an at- Private . pretentious as evidence, "the four most 
edited by the. yoiing Claud’ popular books the world oyer at any 
t-ockburn that Pound refers to ■ in ' given moment since, say, eighteen- 
passing in a letter of June 1933 . ? xt y”» “ the Pilgrim's Progress , 




m 


h Cockburn that Pound refers to in ' 
d P assi "g in a letter of June 1933. 
i; S P C has ransacked foe archives of 
k American universities for her material, 
g "ioil of which is published here for the 
$' ■ l :W, | iW e A t pe.^ys arid review* are ; 


Madame Bovary (thanks in part to the 
tireless efforts of French peasants), 

*'a nH hiiA L_* 


because lie lacks Bacfi °L 
beauty of natural things cjg 
Richardson; wouldn’t know acfc#R ; 
if he saw one in the street. 

How can Ford ppwibly jj 
these superlatives? By 
"solitary figures’’ as 

sa-t'-Ss* 

Swift is “obviously a 
"like, in their different 
speare or Smollett or ^ 

Way of All 
belongs to this crowd of 
“Miss Austen - like Sh#S 
Richardson - stand « 

that nothing very prontiwc 
about them by a v^ter “w ^ 


for an unnamed institute and the 

minutiae of getting the new house p ene l 0 pe Lively has an acute sense 

straight, but she toqhas an external ife Qf (hfl of history, a consistent 

to make. She does this in me preoccupallon 0 f her books written 
Intermittent company 'of her children, r fo ^ a( j u | tg anc | children. She 
her sister-in-law Zoe (a^ brisk C an not forgct [hat every landscape she 
campaigning journalist), an American describes g B8 witnessed other events; 

that all.human dilemmas have reoeat«l 


these incident were not “tetheteu (*• 
use a favoured Lively word) to thi 
people whose experiences they are. ' 


accidentally’ meets another Smifo. inlroducUon. — 

Hugh Monkton Allard .Smith (the i^Unp iswp / 

initials should be noted), a : former - ••• - 

army acquaintance, a "glorious young shconp-class postage pa 
man- of nonchalant manner .f 1 ™ ' 

enormous wealth (he is also. English) papers oF^Sft^AT driti 

with whom Martin wphld like, to - «nd street, new yoiIk 


> SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE PAID AT NEW 
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AIR FREIO Un SHJ.OO YEAHLY. TIMM NeWs- 
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^ happiness -in Frances Brooklyn's campaigning lovers of acsmiuv* 

febnotso iquch perfect as perfected, tourist friend and 4 *9 f l ° vc i® c that all.human dilemmas have re 
ilefanp to a Tense' which is fixed as differing degrees of unsaustactonness. p reccdcntSi Frances waits at I 

the monient of her husband’s What' Frances learns through these fields, thinking of Steven ° ver t ne 
g^death. After that, unhapnincss .rtrtRtonioflsBWdeail.^^ 

a total occupation*^ wltit still to be finaered overjt escapes to be her musicologist l°vw in Caa t® r 
othcr^emotioris and events, and reinterDretel by subsequent events. "I Cathedral, ate almost fai 
Jj-dsuns other Children and friends, 0XM cled marriBge to be other than it distinguish him among the ' ctow ■ 


a , "MiVMMliq UIJVI 

Wflumj other Children and friends, 
Mepexist,; Or so- It seems at the 
"'Sttmig of her bereavement, 


ptogrereof Perfect Happiness 
the irregular chronology of 
^ aistarbedyby excursions into 


2d!£S?i S‘?v ? n«obe J- - 


SSSw 

futUre - . individual characters with a potency 


W^uroeovoy excursions into- future." 
i ^®jy* Pen^ope Lively presents the . ' 

iSra W adisease which paralyzes P e 5 n ! n8 

“wfiorer aid- embarrasses other • indeed^her 
lEg-. ; time ■ the patient will 00 * J 
t hQtifih not to' her former and therea 
: “W^oned-health. Frances -moves mreflechoi 
ldneilness and a sort of successrolq 
S fe t? *hd point where 'she:ilearns ^o chudr 
Itt- the si ocular (mv ■ ddopted-Sl 


ina her expectations and acc nied through time and multiple 
for personality in this shifting experience; but more often in Perfect 
is a problem both for Frances Happiness the very breadth of the 


J irooiem doui «» » Happiness me ' it- 

er; often she is Identified au thor’s perception seems .to blur the 
n. Jshe. is the widow of a near -foai 5 , and to tee'** 

[tan. ShC is tlie“mother ; of , inippet 

en who* turn .out to be these! events happepmg to. jnst 

lie is her, husband’s sister s peppje,:- ! - 1. 


SURVEY OF LONDON 

* •. -t •• 

Southern Kensington: Brompton 

The latest vohime of the,GLCY5«r«y of Undon dtacribcs an area 
1 2jS2Lr firon'the hustle of Brampton Road to the sepulchral 




crescents an 



PIn i Tn'ti u h 

■ S in 1 !■ 



i "A- ths-n ffrenu 


?1 arid r (whqm he qharacterizes as a "buoyant 

^hen shedeclares'; ; essenttally , optimist figure 1 '), is 
'■ w^ ur8e , was , 0ne bf t>e i out of all French literary practices 

He or. arolrationS today"; Flaubert must 
•' , k i ndl ; and ' foe ^ therefore be adopted .(to foe fory of 


iKut item 17 ?°P |e - , , - 

British fiction to se^ . - ri^andfo take the guilty , Irtnnl Mother of Frances's Novelists short-listed for the 1983 


or aspirations today"; Flaubert must 
j therefore be adopted (to the ftiry of 


Wells, Kipling, 

Bennett “are each solitary^ 
too, but this turns out to w "".ja 
sines they are. “P 10 !) fi® 


riot- have liked,' -daughter 


W&nmesofMlchaelK 
be nnnacel037ofthis issue, 



•f, ; wbere)aS an English nove]ist",just as 
- fo® hoyel tself Is equated bV Ford with 

- fhe English novel, less than a pace after 


selves in admirable ways fa 
thernttelvta-.-Butyou^^a 
what Ford means 


ietTlae. They are united : : by; , -their an „ : Ru shd(e, fftf. ShM* (reyiew 



• . They are . united. : **/. , ma n-;. hubduic , jy-- 
ait 'for reach bther and for foe S^ber 9); fm d John , Fuller, for 

This looks like. a. wa^ng ^ jfig tQ SoAre 

nation i <* the ’p«tW , n« £. 


for- instance, write jhay 

other criterion 0 J 1 

foe more lasting the, WJW 



This reproach dnfos fi 
had not taken-toudi: 
coeur Foed hqd atiai 
: 1920 | t.v it Jed. off- 


rtbbqqd 




the art", if hf 

Jones from this 1 ringi® ' the 


; spegre is 
cortected 


•• - : ’• ^ /V- ^Vlfiave liked ,td write mo^velse S, t^e literary criticism.. ■* 


r . parentheses an« 
i. the reader would 


rembyb from her 9W11 •; : novel.was : .Salman. 
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Mobilization in the fields 

Lucien Blanco 


Confronting the bogeymen 


Ralph Thaxton 

China Turned Rlghtslde Up: 
Revolutionary Legitimacy in the 
Peasant World 

» . Yale University Press. £22.50. 
02707 9 


In this ambitious but unconvincing 
book, Ralph Thaxton tackles the 
central problem of the Chinese 
Revolution: the role of the peasants in 
the Communist takeover. Such a 
summary of the book’s theme will seem 
reductionist, if not tendentious to its 
author, who would rather il read “in 
the peasant takeover" or, less 
contentiously, “in the greatestpeasanf 
revolution in history". Thaxton 
judiciously concentrates his in- 
vestigation on a region of northern 
China which was one of the Com- 
munists' main rural bases during the 
war with Japan (1937-45). He has not 
only tapped a considerable number of 
Chinese primary suurces; he uses also, 
for purposes of comparison or of 
theorizing, many studies (E. J. 
Hobsbawm, James C. Scott. Charles- 
Tilly) concerned with modem Europe 
or the contemporary Third World. 

Before I get on to those of Thaxton 's 
arguments which seem to me prob- 
lematical, let me first express 
my agreement with him on three 
important points. The first concerns his 
method; his decision to set out from the 
peasants themselves, their conditions 
and their actions, their values and 
hopes. The strategy of a dissident 
' elite inspired by Marxism-Leninism 
had to adapt itself to peasant strategies 
of survival dictated by a particularly 
harsh natural and social environment. 
My second point of agreement 
concerns, indeed, the social ex- 
ploitation and political oppression 
from which the peasantry suffered (in 
northern China and elsewhere) on the 
eve of the Revolution - these nre 

occasion, the Homeric epithets) which 
Thaxton uses to characterize them. 

My final point of agreement is 
: rtiow circumstantial, but it concerns a 
debate that has 'divided students 


It goes as follows: such was the 
impact of the catastrophic worsening of 
their condition under the Republic, 
and the increasingly brutal and 
immoral (because without compensa- 
tion) exploitation inflicted on them 
by landlords and warlords, that 
the peasants had already turned 
towards revolution before, and 
independently of, their mobilization by 
the Communists. Vigorously restating 

"the now obvious fact that the more widespread (thoug'h it was still in With the coming to power of (he 
peasants' revolutionary mobiliz- a minority), it was quite exceptional for Kuomintang a new degree of horror 
ation -preceded and outpaced the the deposit to be non-returnable, just enters Thaxton's picture of peasant 
development of party presence”, as it was exceptional for landlords to conditions (I would paint it myself in 
Thaxton concludes his book by going require the tenant to pay the land-tax very dark colours, but the terms lie 
directly counter to the view of what as a precondition for tenure renewal, uses are apocalyptic). The nationalist 
he would call the "mainstream' 1 or for the insolvent debtor to pay off regime he characterizes as another 
specialists: "what has been depicted as both rent and taxes on the field taken warlord regime, a bit more repressive 
institutionalized mass participation' In over for, to use Thaxton's word, simply, or more efficiently repressive; 
a revolution to which the CCP “usurped") by his creditor. Share- but in his desire to bring out only the 
Jininese Communist Party] gave birth cropping was increasingly replaced by military, oppressive and dictatorial 
was actually the product of the CCP s fixed rents but not "at the accelerated nature of what he calls “the Kun- 
relatively limited interaction with a pace" indicated by Thaxton. In cases mintang junta", Thaxton gives us 
peasantry that was of its own volition where the replacement took effect, it is a caricature of a more complex reality, 
turning to revolution. not right to say that in bad years most and assimilates the regime in its 

What Thaxton takes to be “obvious" landlords demanded integral payment beginnings to what it became twenty 
does not seem so to me. In the first a rent higher than the totality of the years later, 
place, his argument in Chapter Twn. harvest. And so on. 


time), but on average it did not exceed the central government, but he 
45 per cent. Pages 38—10 give a very exaggerates its foreign origins. In all, 
distorted view of the average amount he does not provide us with a sntisfy- 
of rent and of tenancy practices under i ng explanation of the change lie 
the Republic, as well as of the incidence postulates in the nature of the 
of tenancy in northern China. Either dominant class (in particular, the 
the localities in northern Hunan emergence under the Republic of 
referred to by Thaxton are un- "immoral landlordism") and of (he 
representative, or the sources he exploitation it inflicted on the 


3l: on5 ' fram » «« J.G«vtaEwart 


roll the world away: / Seize the day." ways of writing poems. Instructions for 
This is very typical of Wright's poetry, use (industrial machinery), 
Sad little songs like this alternate with specifications of a French tank 
the perky dark humour of “Personal (military), a wedding-present list: all 
Advertisement": ‘TASTY GEEZER I these are incorporated. He uses a cast 
STUCK IN SNEEZER / YEAR of characters, with cross-references 
BEFORE / GETS OUT I SEEKS / from one poem to another. Sometimes 
SLOW-WITTED / OIANT-TITTED / the unpleasantness seems forced. Of a 


referred to by Thnxton are un- "immoral li 
representative, or the sources he exploitation 
cites rue unreliable, or both. If the peasantry, 
practice of pre-rent deposits became 
more widespread (though it was still in With the 


Having expressed my Kir W* ,GIIT 

with Thaxton so sharply, TS2 parting the Hearse 

«fr‘“ 

which is in much more negaS O^j 3311 - 

thnn he does. For me, tffis wfafa reading 
remained essentially defend ft™* 
narlicularist. What it wu JJ ;DW * 


SOCIOLOGIST VISITOR / WHO 
LIKES / TO MESS ABOUT.” 


Comedians are always supposed to be Would an African student prince, 
sad, and Wright is no exception. All of having married a Scots girl (Flora 

l". . Cnr-nrtrl V«dt Pnahcht 


desperately to safeguanl vts It^cTfccker and Warburg. £5.50 

r c ?:l u mm* a® « 


class than the precarious cwk 
of existence of a group or 
community of an often heteroa 
social make-up. The relative^ 
of anti-tax disturbances can br 


rftlopic his poems show a lively Inventiveness. 

■ „ seeker and Warburg. £5.50. Th e ones that operate on the surfnee. 

W 40W 3 6 and don't flirt so much with despair, 

i*!L- are perfect of their kind: “Like A 

fiftv vears ago Hugh Gordon Fairy Tale” (personal freshness), 
ffiawrote a notable piece on •‘Dungoblln” (retired tarts), for 
which he said “Verse is being example. The Liverpool poems and the 
and longer." Thft re-working of the Ruth Ellis case in 


regime. But, especially com 
the rarity and traditional d 


, flat ft is being 


ets here are certainly not 

i ms. 


social movements directedig^fcl Ki W^ht’ 

rich, the clear predominant^ 


place, his argument in Chapter Two, 
concerning the appearance in this 
century of “shockingly new conditions 
that eroded the long established bases 
of agrarian political legitimacy and 
edged peasants towards a revolu- 


revolu- 


t ionary confrontation with the domin- 
ant class'' is far from convincing. 
By relying on Communist sources 
which are not always objective, and on 


More irritating even than Thaxton’s 
uncritical use of his sources, and his 
unjustified generalizations from 
unrepresentative examples, is the lack 
of rigour in his exposition and 
argument. I will give just one example: 
“The tax collectors took this surtax 


If we slick to the condition of tenants 


and to agrarian reform (quickly laid deluded - do not seem to 
aside by tne regime, which either could followed any overall strategy, i 
not or would not stand up to the have been inspired by any global 
landowners), there was a time, of society: they did not chaHem 
between 1927 and 1930. when the bases . of “ cial . organnato. 


un %-uiiiiuuiiiaL sum tea i_i.. r . 

which are not always objective , and on a,m . 0St f M ' e 'yfr° m peasa nt landowners 
eyewitness accounts that are by most , tbera a ' rea dy indebted to 
. usurers in an economy mcreasinelv 


definition subjective, and ignoring 
Other less questionable sources , 
Thaxton portrays an evolution that 
does not match the reality. In a country 
like China, which is as vast and as 
diverse as Europe, the most extreme 
and scandalous situations could be 
found. Intolerable abuses like those 
Thaxton describes occurred on many 
occasions and in many different places, 
ft would be easy, for example, to lay 
more stress than Thaxton in fact does 
on the harmful effects of the “pre-rent 


usurers in an economy increasingly 
affected by inflation." The first 
statement is accurate, the second calls 
for correction, but that is not the main 
point. Which inflation Is this? The 
context gives no details of the period, 
but it does not seem to refer to the 
disastrous inflation of the 1940s. And 
above all, In' what way were debtors 
affected, who normally benefit from 
inflation? As for taxpayers, during the 


noi or wouia not stand up to tne 
landowners), there was a time, 
between 1927 and 1930, when the 
landlords of the province of Zhejiang 
looked on the Kuomintang's local 
officials, who wanted to lower rents 
by 25 per cent, as dangerous and 
misguided agitators. The Kuomintang, 
moreover, aid not put down peasant 
agitation as systematically as Thaxton 
assures us that it did, In its own interest 
there were times when it made 
concessions to rioters, went back on 
certain unpopular measures or delayed 
their implementation, distributed 
footstuffs to starving pillagers, and so 
on. I. cannot myself follow Thaxton 
when he suggests that “the Jiang 


undeveloped and seldom old 
class consciousness. Almost vitki 
exception, the peasant rebeh i 
Republican China - their Ida 
included - do not seem to in 
followed any overall strategy, non 
have been inspired by any gjobalvin 
of society: they did not chaBenge Ar 
bases of social organization, to 
wanted only to obtain the ityWoitfi 
wrong or a return to an IdnSst] 


serious subject matter. There is a 
Betjemanesque ability to convey time 
and place: 

The hearse has stalled In the lane 


rays of writing poems. Instructions for this? In places, of course, yes. Nobody 
se (industrial machinery), could take in the day’s news from 
pecifications of a French tank press, radio and television without 
military), a wedding-present list: all realizing that this is not the best of all 
tiese are incorporated. He uses a cast possible worlds, and may not even last 
if characters, with cross-references much longer. 

rom one poem to another. Sometimes Reading is a learned poet. He 
he unpleasantness seems forced. Of a ment j ons the Holocene, Rissa 
group of hooligans he writes: “three of n ^nr *yla , a nthriscus sylveslris , 
the four are cross-eyed, all nre acned”. c horeophrasia, Huntington’s Chorea . 
"Would an African student pnnee, Although he's funny, it’s sinister 
laving married a Scots girl (Flora fun; as [ n "Minima” and 
Mackenzie, Second Year English) "Telecommunication" - "Yes. Grand- 
recessarily eat her? In an Evelyn ma ’s bones might fossilize, of course , / 
Waugh novel, perhaps; but here tins like ,h ose in your First Book of 
seems overdoing it. Dinosaurs." Wright, by contrast, is far 

The book is cleverly constructed, as more like everyman’s favourite poet; 
was Reading's last collection Tom o' there are no difficulties of vocabulary ] 
Bedlam's Beauties. These were all or specialist allusion. “All a poet can 
poems about madness. Here lack of do to-day is warn", wrote Wilfred 
sophistication is also punished (see Owen. People have also thought that 
“Carte Postale", where a very simple he can take political action; put the 
young girl suffers from her sexual principle remains. Many things in 
anaesthesia). You don’t have to do human life (disease, diabolical bad 
anything wrong to get il in the neck, luck) are unalterable, at least m our- 
you just have to be a natural victim -an time-span. Poems that confront the 
old lady, a mynah bird, a female bogeymen bring, at least, the 
student, a bystander when Portaloos consolation that they can be 






Mackenzie, Second Year English) 
necessarily eat her? In an Evelyn 
Waugh novel, perhaps; but here this 
seems overdoing it. 

The book is cleverly constructed, as 
was Reading's last collection Tom o' 
Bedlam's Beauties. These were all 
poems about madness. Here lack of 
sophistication is also punished (see 
“Carte Postale", where a very simple 



*e body of .Jimmy Hoffa of the Where wlUows are p i ung j ng ,heir heads in 
fa niters Union is “said to have been the bottle-green water 

toosed of in a car-crusher . This And bills of green baize drakes 

■ta of folklore was also incorporated kawo. 

Eo one of the James Bond films. The The heatse has stalled and whst shall 

frflnfl lyric here celebrates his new we do? 

edstenre. Peter Reading has a poem in There are also images of great beauty: 
it Hiawatha metre about a female .«^ he shuttlecock soars toheaven like a 

Kg'!*.. I Drift* •». -Si! 


stalled In the lane student, a bystander when Portaloos consolation that they can be 

overlooking the river are unloaded, a Nigerian chicken in confronted. Articulate protest is a 

plunging their heads in j a nf&r 0 f being sodomized. In fact, if positive way of hitting back, and this Is 

oreen "^bafze "drakes you are a criminal you stand a better the great virtue of these two very 

kazoo. chance of survival. Is life as hard as talented poets, 

las stalled and what shall 

lages of great beauty: Latitudes of home 


ww ti,;; i B « searchlight, t units to tne earn uw — 

lid robbed by two yobbos. This is a snow .. This is a remarkably satisfying . , Hnllinohiirct 
ffliooe, and was too rough for the boot, and an extremely accessible one. Alan nOHingnUrSl 


=», S twok, and an extremely accessible one 

implicit ideology which one miefil « Mm* in * different 


tenures whicn 


UIC-1CIU Aenantllii 1 i ' IVUUbCU IIIC 

sbuted P 1 *? 65 ’ wtuch Chutesq peasantry to accepting that 

“ffinffaP • ‘'the- oppositionist' revolt” was their 


“ iui kAomuic. iu lay r.c. ■ . .. o min me jioux 

more stress than Thaxton in fact does the Re P ubl he they jjeshi (Chiang Kai-shek] warlord 

on the harmful effects of the “pre-rent SSS/fS™ i. , r j 10 pn 5- c l’ counterrevolution" reduced the 

whlch Ch‘«M»9 peasantry to accepting that 
“the oppositionist revolt 1 : was their 

tenures whicn replaced longer-term “15 m . U! e nominal nse only possible strategy for survivnl, 

contracts, to supply a good dozen ? f t ? es .- ° n an “ that this peasantry turned 

more, equally eloquent varieties of the KXSIiLSSSf Th axton d 4 e Pi clfia spontaneously to revolution, even 
three kinds of landlord usury" & ° Jlh ®P® asan JJ Iotb y before the outbreak of the Japanese 

described op pp 43-1. or to complete EXSS? 2^ h 5w , S effeC ? i? f 7 ar Granted that all any of us can have 

Thaxtqh s enumeration of surtaxes and m ™ not all occur at the ]s our own subjective understanding of 

abusesof taxation. - .. , , ™ n °r work in the one a reality we must try to Imagine from 

’Vtaiat.ohe needs .to try to do . •• . ' , the visible tip of the Iceberg, I consider 

howeyeri is : (o evaluate the average This onesided - ”7 P a « jhat spontaneous peasant 

amount of rents .and their evolution the role of sSl P S?ftSHK?!S f# ltfltlon h . eioK wejvnr, and before 
under the RcpubUe, the most common . 1 f* ma ^ ve mobilization or the 

- °T“ a o ct0 ^ s R aa denM^^^^ peasants by the Communists, stemmed 

tfi ofTand ijfrf WSf *Sfl n dl i' S on rat her, from what Tliaxton calls "the 
proauct rented o & 


• UUi IL tUJlVClJlh H . . ' UOUIY at-. . * . -T 

v debate that .has divided students described op pp 43-4, or to complete 

. • of ipodem China: during th? war with Thaxton’s enumeration of surtaxes and t hS h «? d f £ P I at the 

• 1 '. ;• Japan, which was a period of deci^r' abuses of taxation. -■ nor wor h in the one 

: . ':. to,-;pni gteffi fpr tSi Communist /What one needs .to try to do, a ; recU ° n : 1 , 

those oPringarmed resistance hgainst rates of interest ° T f f aclores K as deinoaraphic 
the. invaders i tjian;, fo. the sridal (or and td work ouf^ thi? nromHuI nr mtJ Pressure, If an egalitarian distribution 
. »iylui]ohary) rcftiWrs; ^riculturel pJodSctTeSb^^ iW^**!^* Yao 

undertaken tQ improve the peasants' averaeeiti the tax^uotake” This Inot rUA ' Vl " a 8 8| .iu the, province- of Hunan j 
- lot. Apert front V*e thr« mnjor • in (dt taZT whe ™ Thaxtpp stresies the extreme 

: points, I also agree with many nointiof decade if ” k S 8 concentration of ownership, each 

• ' KuoSnta^mEmfc S&'TSS ^ g0t of 8 

: , all; the more .so because these are the land-rent The i2t»!w W w!„„ e ^ hectare. One of the rare factors not 
■ neJih^r •*« n«u> An, 'd. . a: .• * ne. latter may on , directly linked to wwnal Avnini»o»inr> 


implicit ideology which one mig)u,l 
one had to, infer from their acaoei 
that of a backward-looking ufafe 
ism, a protest against the 
ships of the time accompanied « 
occasion by a nostalgia forthegoodoU! 
days. 

1 1 was these peasants; who bad l at 
from experience to distrust novelty (is 
novae, like the Revolution), «hofii 
Communists finally mobilized b ow 
to accomplish n Revolution vrool 
persist in seeing as their (■ 
Communists’) creation toafartte*! 
extent than Thaxton allows. 
very reason that . I unjejerva 
approved of his concentration MW 
masses rather than the dlite, and-jh 
like him, I consider the Cornfflo™. 
had to adapt themselves lo 
and preoccupations of the yuoaiM 
remain Impressed by. all* 
Communists needed to do ' W*. 
overcome in order for thU adsW* 
to succeed and to 
mobilization that wis no forqRX 
conclusion. • - 1 . '-iW 

The final lines of his WMjg. 
determined optimism, 
of n further 

less exclusively nw"'*"* .Zjftii 
only do I allow the Gwum^W - 
more generous role in : 

power In 1949, but I fwrlWW ; 
holds a greater share of the inwjg: i 


by PottryNow). 

, Kit Wright is a son^ter. All the 
j poem have a strongbeat: not usually 
btam-tl-tum of Betjeman, but a 
i aw random and broken rhythm. His 

C about the Archers is brilliantly 
. On the other hand, “The 
i SpedaUsta” is as bleak and comfortless 
Eipythlng could be: 

you dreamed this 
takold dream 

Hdnfce and the whole cold 
: tetww true. 

:1ta.tatastic here, overwhelms the 


Peter Reading is blRck in a different 
aii way, but he too is “diplopic" (what is 
t usual! v funny Mn also be sa£ *)- Tncra « 
hut a nothing “light" in his verse, in the old 
hmHk accepted sense; nor does he write 

riiliantlv as Wri 5 ht dp«-though he does 

miiamiy wjte an rhymed sonnet. His 

nfnrtLCa methods Rre more discursive and 
ntortless v/ordswQrthian , harking back to the 
unrhymed lambic pentameter. The 
subject matter, the nasty side of our 
industrial society, is nevertheless often 
similar to Wright’s: . madness ■ and 
su- violence, larighing ttlT you i , cry 
:Lma the (compare Wnghfs “The Divine 
i' n tomedy" and Reading's “A 


James Michie 

New and Selected Poems 

64pp. Chalto and Windus. £3.95. 

0 7011 2723 6 

Alistair Elliot 
T alking Back 

61pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 
0 436 14260 0 


poems which represent two decades of 
work and by more overt failures of 
confidence. In “Nine Times" he evokes 
the "quite soundless slam i With which 
inspiration leaves”, the mystery of 
non-creativity: “God knows J How 
poetry greys insensibly to prose.' The 
slenderness of his output surely 
indicates his unwillingness to let this 
happen. 

Alistair Elliot's poems, although less 
sentimental than Michie’s, draw even 


Talking Back more boldly a picture of the poet in the I 

61pp. Seeker and Warburg. XA.V3. explorations, compromises and 
0 436 14260 0 „*rltements of private and domestic 

‘ ■ life. But where Michie mediates his 

Both James Michie and Alistair Elliot feelings through wry formalities, Elliot 
are distinguished translators , who have adopts a more Augustan procedure of 
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often they go hand in hand. Comedy" and Readings A c^ive foies within tlie worlds of framework of cultural and historical 
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overkill, /The worst thing that aiffpWjSSby We W 
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iate of a country, 
still on occasion 


Chinese Liierantrepubft 
each month stories and 


the most reassuring features of I travel dally end holgessly 
MapGalg’s poetry used to be to that thinnest .of threads, 
s never set out to brbvide a direct that black river, 

S that destroyer of menory. 

; prddkathedts. His procedure .R U t A World of Difference is 
..^ W ttamlne hlmself as artfully but j n t 0 two moods, gloom and jo; 

possible. In the hope of. the poet communicates wit 
^^ n ^ ^ 8 ' 8u ,^ und ^gs ..ln the force. MacCaia swin© ; betwi 
1 bntfer self, a pile of states - wonder and envy 

[■ HJ.jWfTbreaded on t!me’ , ,-h? -conghience" of the J 
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perceptions andlma^ry. "To a dond. (m, Itelies)., . - ' 

mend 1 ' ends, , prewnt volume, confirms. The tension Thfl bookish, slightly . difficult 

I travel dally arid helplessly fetween formal control and Object- na is, howeve^: : contmuplly 


present volyme, confirms. The tension Thfl bookish, slightly . difficult 
between formal control andjubjec - na is> however , ronimupliy 
matter that is essentially dissilient is |" nized and qualified by an 

what determines the character of ac k now ] e dgment p f those- times and 
Michie’s best work. . states' of mind' when •] fe ®‘* 
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Swollen state, lean citizens 


Karen Dawlsha 


David Holloway 

The Soviet Union and the Arms Race 


211pp. Yak University Press. £7.95. 
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outspends the Pact and also keeps 
more men under arms. A further 
burden on the Soviet defence budget - 
something like one-fift h of I he total - is 
Che military commitment on the Sino- 
Soviet border; in contrast, the US 
defence effort is concentrated almost 
exclusively against the Soviet Union. 


Archie Brown and Michael 
Kaser (Editors) 


Soviet defence spending, however, 
may have decreased in the past decade. 


changes in Soviet attitudes towards its 
role and place in the global community. 
Holloway would no doubt agree that, 
for example, an operational definition 
of parity is essentially a political and 
not a military task attainable only 
through negotiations conducted in an 
environment of mutual East-West 
confidence, as he would support the 


he ends and the means icvel of schoTarsWn t, > 

policy towards other book. For B S. ShOft 
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Soviet Policy for the 1980s 

282pp. St Antony's/Macmillan. £20 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0 333 33139 7 


Interesting new data presented by 
Kaser demonstrate that “Soviet 


view that it is the parallel perceptions 
by both Soviet ana American leaders 


John Lenczowski 

Soviet Perceptions of U.S. Foreign 
PoUqr: A Study of Ideology, Power, 
and Consensus 


318pp. Cornell University Press. 
£18.75. 


£18.75. 

08014 1451 2 


Rarely in the past two decades has the 
attention of Western policy-makers 


and analysts been focused so keenly os 
it is today on the question of how to live 
with the Russians. Some specialists, 
most notably those counselling the 
present American administration, 
have challenged the very need for 
coexistence, arguing that Western 
policy should be aimed ■ at bringing 
about the collapse of the Soviet system. 

The debate concerns the funda- 


allocations of physical goods to 
military uses fell as a percentage of 
NMP [net material product] horn 9.6 
per cent in 1970 to 8.6 per cent in 
1979”. If these calculations are correct 
- and recent CIA reports tend to bear 
them out - the Soviet Union , in Kaser's 
view, should not find it too difficult to 
meet other domestic and economic 
objectives into the 1980s. Positive spin- 
offs from the defence effort may in fact 
ease crucial economic shortages, 
particularly in technology for industry 
and consumer durables. To this might 
be added the immense advantage of 
having a standing army which serves 
also as a massive and rapidly 
deployable labour force for harvests 
(Alec Nove quotes Soviet sources for 


by both Soviet ana American leaders 
that the side is striving for superiority 
which destabilizes the balance - not 
merely the development of new 
weapons. And he would concede, I 
think, that each side regards the other 
as having attempted to use strategic 


superiority for political advantage, 
either directly through “nuclear 
blackmail" or indirectly by adopting a 


blackmail" or indirectly by adopting a 
generally more activist foreign policy. 


strategic parity between the two 
superpowers. He also examines the 
Soviet views of the ends and the means 
of US foreign policy towards other 
Nalo countries, the Third World and 
Eastern Europe. His basic conclusion 
is that however apparent the 
differences between “realists" und 
“traditionalists” in the Soviet system, 
the harmony of interests imposed on 
the entire ruling £lilc by ideology 
militates against the Soviet Union ever 
accepting tne international status quo, 
whether strategically or politically. As 
a result, there is no possibility of parity 
ever being accepted by the Soviet 
Union or of ddtenle having any other 
meaning in Moscow than of a tactic 
designed to achieve through peaceful 
means that which otherwise would 
have to be achieved by force, namely 
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arguments and the 


rotically lounging 
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Peter Watson 

Double-Dealer 

264pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
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lien t ions put out by Progress Psb 
in Moscow, and there is not i 
reference to the views of fee 
Union's major scholars on to* 
World - men lik* w. 


Fifoo with colour and black-and- 
ffilustralions. Macmillan. £15. 
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If there is any criticism to be levelled 
at Holloway's otherwise brilliant and 
masterly discussion of Soviet attitudes 
toward the arms race, it is that he did 
not address himself sufficiently to 
Soviet perceptions df the relationship 


the overthrow of the capitalist system. 
Lenczowski's view, therefore, is that 


worm - men Like Pifarinl' • .u 

Solodovnikov, and MlrsUvoiwrJwbefl John R usscl1 wa 5 P re P ann B l . he 
the key political the 1968 

commentators like Kislov. BdvJIlSexhibilion at the Tate Gallery, 


between foreign policy and the 
strategic balance, which is after all at 
the heart of the debate about how 
to deal with the Russians. John 
Lenczowski certainly does not shy 
away from making his views known on 
this subject. He devotes considerable 
attention to Soviet views of the effect 
on the “correlation of forces" of 


the staggering figure of sixteen million 
temporary workers mobilized far 


temporary workers mobilized for 
recent harvests), in addition to acting 
as the single most effective method of 
ethnic integration and relocation. 


mental relationship in the Soviet 
Unfan both between domestic and 


foreign policy, and between military 
power and political influence. Crucial, 
too, are considerations of how Soviet 
leaders view the outside world and the 


extent to which they consider the 
Soviet Union to have a dynamic role or 
as needing to preserve trie status quo, 
both politically and militarily. The 


three books under review all 
contribute to this debate, with varying 
degrees of success. 


Despite the strength of the so-called 
military-industrial complex in the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet arms build-up 
is not a self-driven, homeostatic 
mechanism. As Holloway points out, it 
can only properly be considered in an 
international context, and in particular 
against the background of Soviet- 
American relations. This leads to the 
key issue of what the Soviet assessment 
is of the relationship between military 
power and political influence - and 
specifically between the strategic 
balance and superpower status. 


the West is naive, at best, to negotiate, 
to compromise, to deal with the Soviet 
Union in any way except from a 
position of strength. 

From the political point of view, 
there are many who would disagree 
with Lenczowski’s assessments, and 
indeed he devotes considerable energy 
to a running debate with those 


rommen'.atSra if lB«gSy«E at the Tate dalle* 
Demchenko. 1 cabled him: “No biographical 
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The blurb for Double-Dealer 
proclaims that “five art dealers, four 
policemen, three picture restorers, two 
auction houses and a journalist plotted 
to recover some of the world s most 
beautiful paintings”, and it goes on to 
recount “an astonishing story”. What is 
really astonishing, is that one 
apparently serious Sunday newspaper, 
one publisher and one journalist should 
have plotted to produce a book of such 
banality. At the time, Peter Watson 
was a member of the Sunday Times 

v ' L «. 4 . A MintirtA an aiwiimf 


cloning of Venturi and Zeri; a picture 
restorer's studio is quaintly described 
as smelling of surgical spirit - perhaps 
the restorer did more drinking than 
restoring. Every so often appearlists of 
stolen “treasures", many of which are 
untraceable in the monographs on the 
artists named (the _ insurance 
implications are nerve-racking). 

Watson becomes restless thinking of 
all these masterpieces "waiting for 
John Blake who was missing all the 
action". Sometimes his motives are 
interesting mixed: "to make 

matters worse, a cache of 5 Important 
Old Masters had been recovered in 
Boston ... it meant there were now 5 
Old Masters less for John Blake to 
recover". Suddenly his luck changes, 
and he finds himself on the track of 
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■some paintings in Italy. On two 
occasions he is taken to a “village 
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Insight team. After writing an account 
of the curious coincidences in the lives 
of identical twins, lie decided to 
investigate the market in stolen 
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American analysts like Marshal 
Shulman and Morton Schwartz who 
believe the Russians to be genuinely 
interested in ddtente. But Lenczowski 
completely fails in his challenge 


im; icvci oi acoaie neeastoberai 

and as Lenczowski has ran! tip io himself the : facts of his pnvate 
become an adviser on Soviet S ft But while such reticence need m 
President Reagan, he will 1*5 uwiy diminish an exhibition, it risks 
position to influence both the tain! kbj self-defeating in a ‘book, even 
the outcome of the debate. Oats srt sumptuously iffustrated albums as 
only hope, therefore, that ht £ *««, espectally when “IE 
time to acquaint himself feotorii p attdtwness is extended to the 
with the other two excellent tS Ws the works themselves, 
under review here. ' &rislas.Kloswwld de Role cautions 


pictures. He was able to consult 
Professor Siviero, the Italian Minister 
without Portfolio responsible for the 
recovery of stolen works of art, who 
unaccountably handed to him a secret 
file of his “suspicions" concerning the 
possible whereabouts of the 
Caravaggio “Nativity", which was 
stolen from Palermo in 1969 and never 
recovered. At this point, our Watson 
might well have remembered some 
advice from Sherlock Holmes (whom 
he frequently quotes on other 
occasions) to his Watson: “It is a 
capital mistake to theorize before you 
have data." 




Helpful interventions 


Sae, especially when the same 
iwttrttveness is extended to the 
wrts of the works themselves. 
Saalas Klossowskl de Rola cautions 
sikat his father's pictures should be 
jtUhcr read about nor read into. 
Cmshtenl with this, his introduction 
m to a mere four pages, bolstered 
ftodjh it is with' quotations from A. K. 
Comaraswainy and Hermes Tres- 


Geoffrey Best 


, ‘The relationship between domestic 


and Western analysts seek to examine 
the extent to which the Soviet Union 
can continue to behave as a 


superpower externally and a second- 
rate power domestically. How long, it 
is asked, jpan a state which offers only 


A related issue is how far changes in 
Soviet military strength vjs & vis the 

towards other arenas, Holloway notes 
that it was the achievement of strategic 
Parity with the United Slates in the 
1970s which more than iinuothprfn^nr 


John F. Murphy 

The United Nations and the Control . 
of International Violence: A Legal 
and Political Analysis 

212pp. Manchester University Press. 


the global community, such as it is, and 
either the best or the only place for the 
conduct of many categories of the 
world’s business. 


From a professor of international 
law who. once did a stint in the State 
Department arid recently held that 


at all the sort of thing sandoariij; 
normal international law; u 
novative venture, indeed, width nn 
awkward questions and and* 
eyebrows at the time and hpR 
ceased to flutter the iuridfca] fat 


arista which are portentous but not 
Soy helpful. It hardly fulfils the 


pmdseon the dust-jacket to provide 
■i unique insight into the true aim and 
hhIju of his father’s work”. Jean 
tcp&uie likewise shuns exegesis but is 
'M more forthcoming and 


prestigious annual appointment, the 
Charles H. Stockton chair at the US 


ceased to flutter the lundfcU more forthcoming ana 

cotes since. The UN’s sub^fiifaraiive. His essay sets Balthus’s 
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Ralthus's Deficit "Bov at a Window", 1936; reproduced from Balthus: 
Drawings and Watercolours by Giovanni Carandete (120pp. Thames and 
■, . Hudson. £15,0 500 09163 3). 


limited political freedom and a 
desperately inadequate standard of 
hying go on accruing rfiilitary power? 

Hnvin Mnllmuiur ... . ■ 


1970a which more than any other factor 
led the Soviet Union, to claim 
superpower status. What the Soviet 

iMnorehin ni 4 i,n 1 l.i _ J . 


leadership actually expected to gain 
from this is unclqnr. Did it mark the. 


In the basic Subject Catalogue of the 
library of the University of Sussex, in 
between the hundreds of cards headed 


trom this is unclqnr. Did it mark the 
transformation of the Soviet Union 
from a '‘revisionist" to a "status quo" 
power* with astnke in the maintenance 
and .stability, of this bi-polar 
international system? It is, for 
example, interesting that - while'', 
“cording to Holloway, the United 
States used its strategle forces to send 
■nuclear signals’* to the Soviet Urtidn , 
in international crises froni ;i046' 
onwards, the Soviet Union did not 
threaten to use its own nuclear forces 
against the ’. United States dirictly 


“United Kingdom" and “United 
States”, there are five cards with the 
heading “United Nations 1 ’; only one 
more than for the “United Provinces of 
Agra arid Oudh" next door. Yet that 
library, as t happily have goad cause to 
know, is an extremely good one, and 
most of the UN books oite could ever 
wish tq u$c are actually there, 
somewhere or . othet on its well- 


ortterqd shelves.' So seemingly in- 
adeqhate a catalogue indication is, 
one surmises, no more than an 


Charles H. Stockton chair at the US 
Naval War College, one would not 
rapqct anything in the way ot bleeding 
hearts ahd starry eyes; and one does 
not get them. This is a sober, sensible, 
blessedly Tacitean and thoroughly 
scholarly study of one aspect of the 
UN’s work, (only one, remember; 
though many people including John F. 
Murphy himself consider it the most 
important), And it is not pessimistic. It 
is as if he sought to satisfy some shrewd 
curiosity as to what exactly the UN as it 
has developed is equipped to do, what 
It has actually succeeded in doing, what 
more it might have been expected or 
hoped to do, and what could hevor 
reasonably have been expected of It. 
His analysis Is, as the subtitle an- 
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Even if one accepts Leyniarie’s own 
narrow conception of eroticism as 
necessarily imolvinR obstacles and 


work sets up between the 
commonplace and the disquieting, 
between innocence and blatant 


Peter Wntson’s first step was to 
assume the role of a new sale-room 
“personality”named John Blake, and 
to seek to persuade some dealers in 
London and New York to let him bid 
for them in his own name. In order to 
draw the attention of “more sinister 
elements" to his apparent wealth, 
indeed, he claims to have bought in his 
own name a picture, attributed to 
Swnncvelt, on behalf of a New York 
dealer in a sale at; Christie’s in June 


called Voghera" (one wonders if he 
really went there, considering it is a 
town of nearly 50,000 inhabitants), and 
from there he claims to have begun to 
track down ihe missing Caravaggio. 
This involved a frantic drive to Naples, 
some seedy meetings and eventually a 
further drive to Avellino, where he is 
shown two photographs of the missing 
painting, but never sees the original - if 
indeed it was there at all, as, 
coincidentally, an earthquake destroys 
most of the region that night. 

By now, Watson has left the Sunday 
Times, admitting to himself that the 
“art theft pro jeer was a failure, a view 
apparently shared by Professor 
Siviero . The reader can only agree, and 
wonder why he continued. However, 
after a busy interlude covering the 
wedding of Prince Charles, he returns 
to the attack in the final section , where 
he starts to trace a "Portrait of a 
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women (sic) in collar” by Bronzino and 
a "Portrait (sic) of Saint John the 


Baptist as a young man" by Andrea del 
Sarto. At least that is what the photo 
captions shy,' and Watson must have 
believed in their qualify, as we are ■ 
treated to a long disquisition on both 
artists. But the lady, who had been 
siofo n from Piacenza in W7\, was 
officially listed os "attributed to 
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attention, 
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. CTises, certainly, Soviet behaViOur In 
the many crisis during the l970s, while 
. acpVist fn peripheral areas , suBoests a 
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understandable reflection Of a general 
difftetilty so largely experienced in our 
world and generation:, the difficulty of 
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pounces, both legnl and political. He 
knows the law backwards but he is 
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fascination. 


It would seem, on the contrary, that 
nrtlst and subject have been 

Impulsively identified in Balthus s 
work ever since the semi- 
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world and generation:, the difficulty of 
knowing how to place the UN among 
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concerned equally with political uses of 
it and the orainaiy political processes 
which go on in their own proper sphere 
beyond it; No one should come to 


our governing institutions, and how 
exactly to evaluate it., . 


Murphy for the complete political story 
on, as it might be, “Korea" or “the 
Congp.’V but neither will any 
reasonable person .who already knows 
sjch stqries.be distressed (let alone 
disappointed) on coming to him for an 
CXo6ff . luridlcfil AnhfAiBat His QVOWcd 


pointing as any decent pewoMJ 

towards better respeCt.fqr ba^JJg, 

rights and more interest i in 
moans df securing their 
With both feet on the groufl^®?’ 
and recognizing that t 
be able to intervene 
situations until and 
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museum, not to mention Lotto and 
Sebastiano del . Plombq. Watson 
“checked out” his Neapolitan history 
and found there was “no such Jung aS 
a school of Posilllpo. Cnvelh “painted 
fruit a lot”; Francesco Solimena, it 
seems, may 


“had his dav”. “Antonclla" da Messina 
must be a local star qf the Taormina 
film festival; and who is tjje m )gterious 
"Alex de Imola” painted by Bellmi?. 
The “art writer'. Vefl Is perhaps a 


as ‘‘something that is ■ not what jt 
appears or is pretended to be . 
Presumably the author is not referring 
to his pictures, as he seems to regard 
them nS of some Importance,. : 
Double-Dealer is : a iamentiible 
example of current newspaper 
sensationalism dressed up to appear as 
something objective and serious. It is 
filled with inept quotations from 
writers as diverse as Sophocles, 
Seneca, Longfellow and P.G. 
Wodehouse, together with Ihe obscure 
C. C. Colton - from the latter Watson 
could have chosen something more 
apt: '‘when you have nothing to .say, 
say nothing, • . . . ' - ' . 
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The Invaders: Hitler Occupies The 
Rhineland 
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Many people believe that the moment 
at which action by Britain and France 
might have stopped German aggres- 
sion* and prevented the Second 
World War was on March 7, 1936, the 
day on which Hitler sent his troops 
into the demilitarized zone of the 
Rhineland and denounced the Treaty 
of Locarno, which was intended to 
guarantee the security of the Franco- 
German frontier. Vet this view, the 
more we learn about Hitler's aims and 
the political and military situation of 
the western powers, seems too simple. 
If the British and French had opposed 
Hitler's entry into the Rhineland, no 
doubt the course of history would have 
been quite different (though in what 
ways we can never know). In fact, 
however, we can now see that the swift, • 
sharp military action which would 
probably have deterred the Germans 
was, given the strategic policies of the 
French and the psychological attitudes 
of the British, quite impossible. 

£va Haraszti ends her account of the 


Rhineland crisis with o quotation from 
General de Gaulle: "France played the 
part of the victim awaiting her 
destiny"; and she has given a clear and 


convincing account of the short-term 
factors which led to what she calls, 
quoting the famous French journalist 
of the 1930s, Madam Tobouis, 
"this intellectual and moral act of 
negligence". This book will not replace 
J. T. Emmerson’s The Rhineland Crisis 
published in 1977, which ranges more 
widely and in places ' probes more 
deeply, but it is a valuable supplement 
to it , both in its use of archival material 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia as 
well as private collections in this 
country, and also in the emphasis it lays 
on the multiple uncertainties -with 
which the French and the British were 
confronted. The French government 
had for some months known that 
Hitler was planning to occupy 
(he demilitarized zone at the first 
opportunity: and they were also 
aware (hat the ratification of the 
Franco-Soviet pact, which took place 
on February 11 , 1936. might well 
provide the Germans with the excuse 
for doing so. Any effective counter- 
action would involve general mobil- 
ization. since, as the French 
Foreign Minister P.-E.FIandin 
realized, mobilization of the troops 
on the frontier would not be enough. 
With a general election only a few 
weeks away, mobilization had obvious 
political dangers, and anyway the army 
leaders had no contingency plan for a 
limited offensive operation which' 
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wmilri nrwr nllnvn Clrashmiro to ho ROinelanu CT1SIS WUS seen as U P®* * Hni. of llm nuMtinnc unset 
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Minister, Albert Sarraut, that France 
would never allow Strasbourg to be 
exposed to German guns was, as Eva 
Haraszti puts it, a dramatic speech 
"but behind the drama lurked only 
hypocrisy". 

In these circumstances the French 
government passed the responsibility 
for action (or inaction) to the British; 
and the British government's attitude 


For the British government, the 
Rhineland crisis wus seen as u 
temporary setback in their policy of 
seeking n wide overall agreement with 
Germany. This policy whs the result of 
Britain's overextended commitments, 

in thp MpHifOrro nfi'Jrt anrl llm n„„i 


retH^rAnthony Eden/cm March's “ h ri ° presumably syn,. the 1^30, i. add, 

which British policy was based, and- JJ if lhc German attack ledge and to our understanding to* -P* . hIe J5? t i 1 . n was the subject of 

minutes of the Cabinet meeting on on wh| le same time, in n letter ticularaspectsofthccrisiT^ * ESS^blatt 's7enabJ«&'/- 
rch 11. Eden was quite clear that . SET - Dro vokingly original 


■ Ail bMVIl •' Hfl WfIMI* WIWUI inns 

SiSSSSS Agencies of untruth 

position to browbeat her into what we — 

think reasonableness, because, if she T T/ , 
wishes to do so, she can always hold us UHl KerSnflW 
to our Locarno obligation and call - 

upon us to join with her in turning the K R M Short ( Frilfnrl 
German forces out of the Rhinellnd". ‘ SHORT (Editor) 

At the same time he saw that “France is Film and Radio Propaganda in World 
not in the mood for a military venture War II 

B k UI h he M1 EP- Groom Helm. £15.95. 

Unfortunately between military n 7099 2349 X 

action on the one hand and friendly — — — ■ ■ 

negotiation on the other lies the » . . . . 

position of sulking and passive !£ sso , , ? s !f arn J ^ r . oni First World 
D ^ War. the hroadenmo nf nnrtipinntinn m 


to Gilhprt u„ . I — — - 1 1 Wotlon saw Henry VIII lie remarked 

Harnwii “hH 111 ™ 5 ! bf Jv"" Z AaUavu that it made "grentnesN very familiar. 

action- “I ihiJ ? U ”. Cn8 J* St* frafaBW BtadSuBW jf |10[ ridiculous”, and the “subvers- 

contradiction between popular 

repudiation nf ^ ore ^ *" r ~— n WP rwnr.ATT (Editor) presentation and royal ideology" is 
nS 1 k" jTtPH^ GREEN ' ... discussed by Walter Cohen in an 

Europe ” h ° the NfclS ti, po«r of Forma In the Engl interesting cssay on Shakespenre and 

p ‘ PLsMice . Cnlderdn. One of the questions posed 

c , "T tvnndbridjte: Boydell and by Stephen Orgel in a packed, 

SomercadersofthUbook^ &I 19 50 . * searching cssay is: why, when the 

n ?. udu P est mjght expeentoj! Kj&A R dangers were so obvious, did Spenser 

"Marxist intern relation oft include the account of Duessa’s 

Rhine land crisis. If so, as Clifford Gecrtz fall in Book 5 of the Faerie Queenel 

disappointed. This is a a Stew ft*# 1 !.?? both of whom have Even if he avoided offending Elizabeth 

piece of scholarly diplomSk hat, feSsteohea Greenblatt, have (that anxious granddaughter of a i rich 
which pays little attention to t Je wa y In which man is city merchant) he could not, and did 

economic measures or to the J JffllSled In webs of not, avoid offending King James. 
ifTrilSc 0 ' 11 l ?? , “ n,I taiwol«dS spun". The Orgel argues that Spenser actually 

Inin do “ . not b f n | any broad n Renaissance man were wants to show, here and elsewhere, 

lh?iEv? t,l » ,I lij 0f tac SlTffeilnt How different, and where the poetic mythology doesn t 

the 1930s, it adds to our detafledi* ftEandsocial identities work", and Jonathan GoldCera returns 
ledge and to our understandiM ts» V* . S 3 ?then was the subject of to this issue in another interesting essay 
ticular aspects of the crisis, " Renaissance Self- which emphasizes the Machiavel- 

HLb. a provoklngly original lianism of Book 5. • 

^ J_1 U jo ’‘anthropological criticism But do such essays substantiate the 

I I MTrllTn Xituril poetics" which examined [arge c i a j m . which surfaces at various 

WAAUU Z carefully contrasted groups of mome nts, that "the history of a culture 

Boo‘hby P 'o“dita cS 3 nm. Too many of thel^sTys are 

-asasps 
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hand, "the dramatic conflict finds ( 
its resolmion in an argument for i 
absolutism" , and Duke Vincentio i 
somehow "seems to possess a magical 
authority". So, the play as cultural 
"product” reveals the "cultural logic" 
wtiich was also issuing in arguments 
about sovereignty, and disputes about 
related matters like the treatment of 
wards of Court. 

But Shakespeare was adapting 
sources which appeared long before 
King James's accession. Moreover, the 
departure of his duke (who is not a 
divinely anointed king, and is not 
obviously the "protagonist") does not 
lead to decentralization, since he 
appoints a deputy whose power is "as 
mine own" and to whom even Escnlus 
is now subordinate. The hierarchy is 
Intact; indeed it is reaffirmed when 
Angelo’s office is "imposed" on him, 
with the commission to revive the 
biting statutes. Nor is it dearthat the 
Duke is a good governor. The crisis’ 
within the weal which now requires 
surgery not medicine is the result oi 


questionable light, and Morel ti does 
not pause to explain why Shakespeare 
invented the wretch if his intention was 
to show the Duke> quasi-divine or 
magical grip on things. 1 cannot re- 
frain from adding that although 
Tennenhouse, like every critic who 
discusses the matter, assumes that 
Claudio is sentenced to death for 
fornication the play emphasizes from 
the first that he is sentenced "for 


□re Warll 
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Stopping the drift 
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the war for Britain, but had cad 
won the 1945 General' EWcifa 
Wlnn XT.. fl , Q , Labour. In the concluding sedkarfi 

nViftSo SSPv He,m ’ £ 1 5 ■ 95, volume regrettably marred in pta b 

— A frequent printing or praoHtdj' 

errors, Gordon Daniels offal 
Lessons learnt from the First World compact survey of the ways in rid 
War, the broadening of participation in Japanese propaganda com 
politics to the mass of society, the traditional cultural values wifak 
advent of radio and sound films, and demands of national unity in a noil 
the sharpening of ideological divides state at war. 

nil Riwnflinffrl thn imnnrtanno nf ... 
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'lias of psychoanalytical critics like unconvincing interpretations of texts 

_ Hlt . Wetwure illustrate the process, 

t printing or nmnEflAw So, for example, Greenblatt s con- Franco Moretti assumes, wnjle 
GnrHnn Danifk ^Eiiteition of the ways in which an doing no thing to establish, that the 
Bright advertise his capacity for Qyjjg j s entirely in control throughout 
flfiw, more remunerative work has p j a y f and j s indeed its "director": 


So, for example, Greenblatt's con- Franco Moretti assumes, while 
stettion of the ways In which an doing no thing to establish, that the 
■lAnriitioht advertise his capacity for n„t, a i c pnrimlv in control throuahout 


John P. Fox 


Larry William Fuciiser 
N eville Chamberlain and 


perceived in London; the diplomatic, 
economic, and military responses 
adopted to them; Hitler's own aims 
and intentions; and his diplomatic, 
economic, and military responses to the 
West's reactions. 

While a number of Fuchser's more 

published Volume XIX of Documents 
on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 
dealing with European affairs from 


propa^ndB & ^nM^tioMl^^on 5 inttreStinf IndMduaTSibS SullhSn 
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on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945 w °ct^ UC Ii ° n ® ^ >e ^9 re and Radio Propoganda in Wertilk .Awtber recuiring issue concerns imagining 

Series C for L£ iS ,1 And as the Western democracies found // Dro vldes few clues to the source^ k complicated and : ambivalent apolitlca! 

«. ' themselves compelled to respond to ihn liitalifu nr thu frviie nf.ttlg Gldfl icteitriuDbetween.sovereian power represent 


“Pnolich us-Z* ■ • — c uus*iiiaipi.iury uumk. us general air or 

BriSh kstorians of smugness, especially with regard to the 

chnnv “n- > f they work of other scholars. Irritates and is 

'language. writinas Ln'tlvs field —— almost total 


• v'K SS Mfeidffp 1 ”* h,rd1 ^ jus?t - ified since hls almost total 

r.’ otS^ r n 1 concentration on Chamberlain, his 

'-f. i”- . , lessor ienmidt and others. But they do . papers and' letters fends in in 

V-kvj'- fwril, and to tneir completeness and inevitably in parts 
):;.iin ; V to-.imiccuracies.-one recogntes^tlS 

1, ii-t i ' Intention behind this onc-dfmensional 


whi ■ Uiiuouinc more cieany man and ltalv “truth was a casnnltv Inno i 

Fuchser is able to the essential before the acmSfShtiM^ttM^ «n°“ Pap, the otw; 

European dilemma of the 1930s; Hitler is Philip M. Taylors conclufum in h s C0h fl l0n ; A c,e !J deRnitlM M 
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Nnvemhp.r in 1 QI*T ■■ Delu 8drent countries poured massive „ . Iimmiirv n f ihelr contents. Sort® I 
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anyone la adviu^ im. , ocnina mis onc-aimensionnl 

.i*susassas 

^ ^Pf^^much as- the- psycho- 


S the best approach that advocated 
Mr . Collier of the Northern 
epartment in the Foreign Office on 
November 10, 1937, when he 
denounced the German, Italian, and 
Japanese governments as robbers and 


Japanese propaganaa okkk nun, uune me piav, kiiu u mw-w - 

traditional cultural values vObb ;te9oenced the -discussion of courtli- ^ "plot" is "nothing other than a 

demands of national unity in iaoda i Q Dan j®l Javitch's esMy on gome^y written by the Duke, whose 

state at war. . ' .hueoham. Gascoigne and Sidney, ... is to reimpose his authority 

Although II nrnvirfes m V Mw l aret Ma V rer CIt I' on Vienna and restore the force of its 

Although it provides die ways in which Donnes institutions". Leonard Tennenhouse 

nterestmg individual cpflUflndh or contrive occasions to beE j ns (,« a5 sociating Measure with 

Fm^ b rn?;L n 9 ^P h rnnf| e rJS »lwtw his capacities to potential ot^r plays of about 1604 which, in his 

S ■ P® 05 ? while demonstrating the view, oppose the principle of hierarchy 

areto?dK ^"source of his to that of politicaldecentralization. On 

»£^dkSS£Bnl ^i™ a t^andman,pula« . Jhe ™ hmd.“th« 
and Radio Proooeaiuia In WotUVt . Awtber recurring issue concerns imagining,. for the Hrst time m msiory, 
// provides fewxlues to the source^ k complicated and : ambivalent a politlcalsltuationiti which i the s J*te 
this vH alfty ^ the focus Wpbetw^rovere^ 

discussion. Frequently good id i «af ducourse.i. When Sir Henry deputies or substitutes . on me outer 
various parts, the overall produet la* . : • i- • . 

cohesion. A clear definition of prw? A .' 1 *| J ' TT - V: - 1 .: ' 

analytical problems would W p 011(1 fi ll 

helped, and the provision of yi dUlv • 

concluding paper would to 4“ r ; • 1 • the cradle as well as Aristotle. Jul 

coordinated the results and t&ty :» t, ntM . Briggs’s new book is a Particular y 

implications. of such varied litw* inlUiam lyBinont good advertisement 


nil,.,- :* .: Briggs’s new book Is a parucumny 

WHam Lamont • gooTadvertisement for the ater- 

- ■ ■ — disciplinary approach. She tackles five 

during the war i«lf. iSn, tecoS 

belligerent countries poured massive asummuryof their contents. SoritS»;WSt»ge-Play World: English and jJL' ar tg - before turning to the 

resources into their own “war of the similarities but alsd tbe r^®^Qrefind ^Background 1580- .theatre between 1580 and 1625 to see 
images” In an attemnt to mr>h ihnf.* V.S._ a,u _ _ I: IfiS, 6 :inewre uww i n then avs of 


ood ndvertlsemen, far .he inttr- 
isciolinary approach. She tackles five 

SV« views o ".fare 


denounced the German, Italian, and im7oV<T" fe Vi «» similarities but -tmm .*5 W rg*™* «na re oacitgrounu w»r theatre between 1580 and Jg5 to 1 see 

'SnVts.' 8 1 ! h 


. i n.vti'.rw ana inaeeq or much else, when 

* i i - •• he endeavoured to get to grips wiih the 

1 ' . “jari whose BMfto « now almost irre- 

k \y-mki : A ,. •: ;-'v . with; the poHcy.of 

- ^peasement’'.. -y . s • / ■: 

^ L * Even'if the cbmplete absfcnce of any 


itKWt irre- his psychology, much as the psycho- 
pollcy of historians have attempt ' to deal with 
Hitler. But the usefulness of this • 
rtceofany approach, as 1 a- tool of. historical 
^n, of tlje analysis and uitderstiinding depend? on 
debate on how well It incorporated in and 
ne or the WWo to . other .essential historical 
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advocate “a state of armed truce based Germanu S2?°SS? t ? n r ^ but comparative studies, 


1 v ; ’ Appeasement' underijnes one of the .gifted' to other essentii 
— .il Sflnous litnitatipns oE Fuchser's study, analysis and evidence. 

ha basic: purpose, was a worthwhile 'This is whd're Fueh«i« 
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Or^asChaSrlni^ rl(>1 !? l4 ( ? Perspective by incorporating the work 
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issues? The conclusion must be drawn h j s 50 rt ’, ronfributlons are rather aaHn *6 '“a’persuMW fh&Ep 
hat Chamberlain was not only, correct “ neve » •<* There is also a S hy aovemnients, liriofi' 

to try iips policy but should actually be r, e ? ree of j lv ® rln R _ j} ot °bly on France , „ ,u e American motion pkw«jjj ' 
adpiirbdlor attempting in this way to 5®^* and th ® Soviet Union, Some Mntrat ™ps, polil&l^^ 
break- the European deadlock and P lec .“ are JwaviJy descriptive In S[i a S indiKols ■ Would &W ■ 
tendency to drift. As the documents in reat 5 n 8. in places rajher like comoarntlve study of German Ajojfr i 

the OfiWP volume show without a catalogues of -directars, actors, and Ijan ^films for e^amptei l 
doubt. Chamberlain was more than SCfi flnd i? ak ‘ ng sortiewhat tedious , ho j r similarities ^ tlS.f^jS j 

riwarepf the conviction of the Chiefs of re ^ in 8- However, a number of suDDort or weaken the nottM«| 

s .t®ff jhat war in Europe should not be fu * ho1 ? J ,nng . out weI1 the major c is? orobaganda” (in a gB wftS 'j 
risked by Britain before 1939, and that , SjSS* °f wartime propaganda in the A nd do the obvious major chflg h 
iiegd«atiohs umil W Soriin'a between Soviet and ! 

^ ? 0r t nA, fe: and ' Kt^ly might L v v Wfnpetlag j propaganda aEanda ^ illustrated 
fr6lptodetef or Ddstoohe-flvbrMetnni,,*. v agencies in occurred Ranee is atnnno f 
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ngandn beyond the uneMgS- Hooker's Intellectual con- she knows 

but rather unhelpful general gfen.lt was'rtot a contribution to . d . e uif wSabethan political 

emerging from these p a P ei ]-^?2 ■ , Fpred.; Had not Hooker Said: something nb .. some thlng about 
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ated by governments, liwunnoi^ ; . .. feiillitti;. Nature ■ hath ' given a Snakospeare. 
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fourteen years of ducal neglect ana c 
misplaced mercy: the distinction da 

between “vain pity” and true mercy wh 
was a commonplace, forcefully elabor- 
ated in Sir Thomas Elyot’s treatise on 
government and pointedly echoed by _ 
Angelo within the play (2.2.101f). L 

The Claudio-problem is precipitated A 
by the larger Vienna-problem, since ^ 
the presumed need tor exemplary 
severity inevitably conflicts with the £ 
requirements of ethical justice: we 
might compare Vere’s dilemma in Billy — 
Budd, or the problematic arguments Ji 
about strict liability offences in modern „ 
law. When the Duke reinstates 
Unprincipled Benevolence after the » 
interlude of Unbenevolent Principle v 
the Vienna-problem is as it was: we t 
may refuse to think about it, but then t 
we should not say that it is “resolved . 
This difficulty is underlined by the 
Duke’s stagy, impulsive release of an j 
unrepentant murderer whom he was 1 
earlier prepared to have dragged to the s 
scaffold. But then evety detail of < 
Bamardine's history puts the Duke in a 

’ j.-,' ^ ; y. •: ii.tfV; 

1 how the teleological ‘approach won’t 
work; how “Court” and “Country" 

. literary divisions do not juxtapose 
. easily with historical ones/ Parlia- 
mentarians sal for Van D 3 jck; . Inigo 
t Jones built a Protestant church for 
l the Earl of Bedford as well as a man- 
e slon for Henrietta Maria. The zest 
with which Professor Ashton set about 
e false stereotypes is all that is missing 
n from Mrs Briggs’* otherwise admirable 
is study. She wntes concisely and with 
s wit: the one Marxist reference in the 
f book (and.it is a good .one) m to 
1 Groucho. It is not enough to say hat 
5 r Foxe’s compilation ‘‘did not merely set 
a out” to remind its readers of earlwr 
us English suffering, when the emphasis 
S by recent scholars, most notably 
ini Olsen, runs so markedly in the 

’ u t opposite, non-English direction. 

Mrs Briggs interestingly shows haw 

in 

nd Kt work. The The«tn of Gods 

^iguity^hc hm runsdeepw 
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getting Madam Julietta with child - 
That his legal offence depends on, but 
does not consist in, fornication can 
help us with other problems critics 
have invented - but Tennenhouse and 
Moretti don’t discuss those problems 
either. 

And this is a familiar weakness in 
generic criticism - to assume a very 
debatable reading, and then erect art 
elaborate speculative edifice on the 
sinking foundations. Other essays 
show a similarly Procrustean deter- 
mination to make the texts fit some 
schematic pattern. In his essay on 
Much Ado John l raugott suggests that 
“Othello and Claudio are equally 

. n I i>.n,>allu haft llwes’ J 


but what makes the difference when we 
are determining the genre? Traugott 
argues at length that Beatrice is "sur- 
rogate playwright" without consider- 
ing the far more obvious claims (if we 
must have u surrogate) of Fnar 
Francis. 

In another essay. Harry Bercer. Jr 
elaborates astonishingly ngid dis- 
tinctions between the effects of a 
play in a reading and in a performance: 
so. he claims, in a performance we 
accept, and in a reading we cannot 
accept, that Edgar and Hal 
“ultimately" offer us "exemplary 
images of virtuous behaviour . More 
revealing is the way in which Berger's 
confident assumptions about what 
cannot be “adequately communicated 
in performance" revive long dis- 
credited notions of the audience as 
sbme monolithic entity. It’s probably 
safe, as well as democratic, to assume 
■ that an audience won’t include anyone 
: with Mozart’s memory or Socrates 
i rapidity of intellect, but how far down 
the scale do we go — and isn t this 
collection meant to be establishing that 
; the Renaissance’s seamless discoursing 
- wasn't quite like ours? 


“Othello and Claudio are equally collection meant to oe esiaousn 
dangerous” and "equally bad jokes’ ; the Renaissance s seamless disc 
what "makes the difference" is genre- wasn’t quite like ours? 

Humorously inclined 
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Joan Hughes and W. S. Ramson 
P oetry of The Stewart Court 
610pp. Australian National _ 
University Press. Distributed in the 
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The Bannatyne Manuscript, the largest 
surviving collection of early Scots 
verse, hns been stendlly pillaged ever 
since Allan Ramsay drew on «*Tor most 
of the poems in his Ever Green ( 1724) . 
Later anihologizers have drawn on it 
extensively, and the more easily after it 


complete t : ' 
by the ' Hunterlah; Clbb T187^-J90 j) 
and then by the Scottish Text Society 
(1928-34) . Editors of early Scots poets, 
especially, have used it: f he manuscript 1 
is the mosf Important wuriess for 
William Dunbar, an important Witness 
for Robert Henryson, and almost the 
only witness for Alexander Scott. Joan 
Hughes and W. S. Ramson, pW now 
produced, under a misleading title, the 
first book devoted entirely la the 
manuscript - or, more accurately .they hi 

have jn effect produced twboo^ pi 

book-length “Commcntury .oA , the at 
matiusaipt, and then jsttfj^tttfiqlogy m 
which contains about H.Oto jnes <) f a 
the manuscript, or roughly half oftt . B 

In their "Commentary" , the authors a| 
lay heavy stress on Bannatyne Vd.y.- T 
sion of nis collection into five parts., T 
In modem terms; poems religiops, H 
moral, comic, on women ( fora "° 

against), and narrative; some of these g 

parts contain. further subdivisions.. vi 

• This sti*ess is, up to p point-, very 
Jfa" sln« most of .M JP-JJ J 
belong to specific-genres, e 

: ■asu^Msir'^. i 

i carefully arranged, poem by poem, as • 
1 ' . the; authors suggeSt. The danger Is that 
i if.is altogether too easyjo justjfyjany 
! iequenclof poems. If'one'ipocin to , , 
1 . not quite fit in with the others, it can be , 
i “used as a counter to the grp^rngmood. | 
t. of joy . But if Batinatyne places , 
5 ■ for instance, Dunbar’s " Lament for the ; 
s Makers^ among- the corrpc Foums , 1 
y suspect rthat thls-is not. because of Jus 
e “controlling philosophy of the -comic;, 

but because, not having a word- 

it proccskor, he cotild not go Daclcand fit 

ir It in where it belonged. ; ... ,i . . . 

i- Elsewhere, )oo, pbe^els^tbhtwhjle 

11 the aUthors'_ premises, are . 

- things have been pushed a bit to? far. 

>t ' They ard certqinly ngHt, for instance,- ; 
Jl in‘lnusting op the lm pOrta npe , oft ^ ^ 
is court fnr 'Scots 'ooetrv, but tp,_ 


nature of the poetry, and they make 
valuable use of the liturgy, But 
sometimes there is a tendency to 
baptize poems which seem pagan to 
the naked eye. Similarly, they are 
obviously right in taking all the poems 
very seriously, but on occasion they lay 
rather more weight on light trifles thap 
the poems can bear. An example, ana 
one which suggests why the Lorn- 
men t ary" is not always easy reading, is 
this: 

If the court is allowed, as it is in 


S iems as different as Dunbar’s Of a 
ance in the Quents Chatiner ana 
Mersar’s Off fuve. quluty lylkts to 


IY1GI3D1 a V/; » C V V 

haifioy orconfnrt. an existence as a 
microcosmic vision oi man’s Vile on 
earth, il is clear that the patterns of 

. j....lnnarl In nn«m$ dr. 


, icvoi, ■ in . . 

. implementation of a code of man-. 

her$,' they offer' some reassurance. 

1 to those participating in the ‘game r 

at another, and higher level ofpoetic 

. realisation, they expose the lunmj- 
. tions and unreality or such partici- 
pation In their .formalisation or its . 

In ihelr anthology, the • editore 
have modernized capitalization and 
punctuation, expanded abbreylutions, 
and added glasses, but otherwise have 
made very Tew changes, except- for an 
occasional emendation in places where 
Bannatyne makes no sense pnd where 
another witness for, the poem erisls. 
The. texts are taken from the Scottish 
Text Society, transcription, which Is, 
however, • generally accurate. TJ» 
labour of punctuating and glossuig this 
great body of material must have been 
vast: if tne punctuation and glosses 1 
sometimes seem better in those poems 
which earlier editors have: worked on, 
this is understandable;. A, little more 
editorial apparatus, would have been 

helpful, though, especially, sum* ^ tfre 

only/attribiitforts riven m the Mm; 
tboStJ ’ihade by. Bannatyne,; him^lfv 
and these are sometimes uon-existent. 
dubious, or wrong, tt is wsually pos- 
sible to find out from the indexes 
whom a poem is now attributed to. it is 
not possible to discover whelhef a 
poem is - extant in other witnesses > 

( While it would have interfered with 
■ some of their of her aims, the anthology 
' would 1 have' been more generally useful 
If the editors h&d given more weight 


•• : 

,i Jlkfe. d 

/liP-,') • 

■ ■ 

•v.f - ' 

' ,v;.h- 


^ 

•a 
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Li uic vutiuia f . 

(b their subsidiary aim . 

Inaccessible poems available.- AS it 
stands, the 'anthology is not a par- 
liculnTly'-'gpod place tb read poems 
whibh are available in modern editions, 
such as 'the ' works of Dunbar,- 
Henryson, and Lindsay, but it is a very 
hood place to read. jnchJ miu • 
holkefbie $ow, or that elegpnt jeWel fit . 

ii-jJTl. ..^4 C»nle nnolru - 


e contents dt. the 

sssasis 

right, again; in stressing the Christian 


'maid Of ntie HoxssTurdiri ^tgyUe”. If', 
the ninety-elght pages given to,. 
' Banhatynes selections from Linds ay rt 
Satyrs af ihe Thrle. Estaitfs bad been 
omitted, a great many poems which are 
more inaccessible . coulq ihave^been 
included 
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Until recently, most studies of American 
slavery, free blacks, Afro-American 


especially Virginia, and in South 
Carolina and Georgia. Yet in this latter 
region, because of the disruptions of 
the war, slaves also managed to gain a 
degree of autonomy and accumulate 
personal property to an extent 
unparalleled elsewhere on the North 
American mainland. Moreover, this 
partial independence was not. Philip 
D. Morgan asserts, "predicated on the 
maintenance of African culture", since 
bv the eve of the Revolution “slaves 
bom and reared in North America had 
assimilated Anglo-American culture to 
an extent (hat included its regional 


Herbert G. Gutman and Albert J. slavery was hut one of u number of lndenonH.-n™ ■ HMTLCl 

Raboleau. acknowledged experts in subordinate statuses" in colonial conservatism nr?* ,he !* W 

these respective Helds, focus on late society, and that the "racial features of lutionnrv orincinlori ' ** ’ — 

eighteenth-century developments in the slave codes were incidental to their Americans to f 

black perceptions of family mores und regulation of labour". Ironically, tum-tUtu" Tn.uJL* "****• a Rrlafl vjUi 

the promise of white Christianity. Revolutionary thought, with its Revolution m!!? — 

Gutman and his co-authors make the commitment to republicanism. " Aniericnnimr HW S 1 EVER 

now familiar claim that “despite together with degrading stereotypes of comments hat? nd ' as r P} ia,i ^S 'J*®* 

profound regional differences, the blacks, defined anil fastened a inieeralcd e.nnnmi^KL 5 ' * ^Madness 

emergence of Afro-American society subordinate position for the black , s ! a Ilniversi 


Independence (despite A. lL 

conservatism of AmeJL" 4 * ; 

lutionary principles), i{| 

Americans to seek fiS : Rrifln GlanVllle 

equality;*. Indeed, ev e „“ ■ 

Revolution, most black wS* 


Fandom in fever 


culture, and black-white relations dialects." A new slave order also 


have concentrated heavily on the 
decades immediately before and 
after the Civil War. The • general 


emerged on the South-West frontier, 
where imported African, blacks sold in- 
the domestic slave trade, and slaves 


shortcoming of these works has been transported with their masters (with 


Gutman and lus co-authors make Hie commitment to republicanism, " Anu-ricnniWn" ^ 1 kvER 

now familiar claim that "despite together with degrading stereotypes of comments ^ 

profound rcgionul differences, the blacks, defined anil fastened u jnieeralcd econnmi^ * Sow* Madness 

emergence of Afro-American society subordinate position for the black source of labnur^MfS! a 8 * 'mo University of Chicagp Press 

and culture was everywhere mude minority. Most A fm- Americans. wSsnl ™ 

possible by the development of however, "did not seek the ScnS nnSSA-S' &OB1 

generational linkages within the slave preservation of their minority status wns mmclhelewn - ■ — * 

population". Slaves exercised choice in within a pluralistic society" and Afro- Amurlcin Al ,u ni-oreanize 

their selection of marriage partners, pointed instead to "the inclusivencss notcs t haf “Comm? itei!!! 0 ^ ent | B 

transmitted skills (with their attendant and universalism of the Revolutionary „f the culS book 1 fc£S^ t Bv tin 

privileges) through their children, and message". That message, as David Africans &*■**, A«iv iournalistic 

lived in "immemate families" in the Brion Davis and Franklin Knight both creation of an indeneXfi^ 4 m e aare leni 

same quarters. (Modifying his earlier suggest, undermined (although it did Son n .hl 
contentions, Gutman now concedes 
that in the eighteenth century, at 
least, “slaveholder demands shaped 


that they presented a static and truncated 
portrayal of the black experience. 




Slavery, its supporting ideology, and . £ an 10 
and tne structure and composition sustaining ci 
of the black population changed correctly strt 
over time, and also exhibited Afncun/creow 
marked regional variations, ns well as nearly a [ hm 
underlying similarities. But a few [was one of if 
scholars, notably Winthrop Jordan, the mstoiy 
David Brion Davis, Edmunds. Morgan, united States 
Duncan J. MacLeod, Peter H. Wood , The two m 
andDanielC. Littlefield, have directed or . t * 1 ? Pty 
attention to the critical and formative ?P rv ? . °* " e 
phase of slavery during the colonial '■ lns ^ip netw 
period, and itscomplex interaction with 
the events and ideas of the Ariierican 
Revolution. . A 4- 

The essays collected in the volume TT* 

under review (originally read at a A 
historical symposium during the 
bicentennial celebrations) refine und 
supplement (his pioneering work. In William 

particular, they demonstrate con* 

dusively the centrality of the nir _. Br .iw 
Revolution in the development of slave ““- HARD 
and free black comm u Aides, and the John Bell Hoc 
emergence of u single Afro-American Southern Indc 
society in wrhich social divisions turned o Wnn> 
on status ( free or slave) rather than on fSEB' un,vei 
degrees of acculturation (creole or naiii laou 

African). Again, the effects and con- 

sequences orRe volutionary ideology in 
re^^^y^e^ gro ^ ^ t h^ l ^ e^ fn Attack and 


wimm n pluralistic society mid Afro-American experkuLhi 
pointed instead to the melusiyeness notcs that: “Comin^afSi 
and universalism of Hie Revolutionary 0 r t h e cultural tnJE2t 
message". That message, as David African 
Brion Davisand Franklin Knight both creation of an^fidepeium 

nation, the Revoin ££ 


A n - 473821 

Madness is a dull, ill-organized, 
book about . ooM 


uoriStonnocB SUDjcvi. 

ncans into Afro-Amenrani^* and merely journalistic, it 

anon of an independent A JiETquarter of its meagre length 
ion, the Revolution allm*ii3v ^ \ \ plodding exegesis of 


the consequent separation of many that in the eighteenth century, al 
families), reformed new communities least, “slaveholder demands shaped 
and began to develop u cohesive and slave family life in significant ways".) 
sustaining culture. Allan Kulikoff During the Revolutionary era, which 
correct I v stresses (lie fact that this was also a period of evangelical. 
Africun/creole migration (numbering Protestant revivalism, blacks (free and 
nearly a third of a million by 1820) slave) "perceived the egalitarian 
[‘was one of the most significant events dimension implicit in Christianity” and 
in the history of black society in the moved to found their own independent 
United States". churches. 

The two most important institutions In a perceptive piece on the 
for the physical and psychological evolution of racial ideology in 
survival of free blacks and slaves were Revolutionary America. Duncan 
kinship networks and the church. MacLeod notes that “before 1 77 fl 


not frontally attack) the slave regimes numbers of black people toSS ISLioiia? football and its history, Miss Lever, th 
of the Caribbean anilLutm America, freedom and identify their ES .ffirfit culled from secondary does not really 
TheAmenun Revouijon "legitimized the establishment of HS Bough the book is dearly writing about, 
no iticn nrotest and disorder 7 ’ und :ik ^ inuugu i»v. . . .... 


lowest depths of society to become 
idols; and often to plunge back again; 
where, with the inevitable desire and 
need to win, there goes an almost 
aesthetic passion for the game, a desire 
and admiration fur artists, jugglers, 
virtuosos. 

Rather than immerse herself in the 
Brazilian game, with all its torrid 
volatility, and then make sense of wltat 
she had discovered, Miss Lever seems 
to have approached it with certain 
heavy preconceptions, which she has 
difficulty In reconciling. The book is 
littered with the ponderous utterances 
of other academics; and with odd, 
simple mistakes which suggest that 
Miss Lever, though dazzled oy soccer, 
does not really understand what she is 


loneliness, it can only, ultimately, be a But in any case. Miss Lever asks 
bleak thing in itself. herself, is it a Good Thing that people 

Miss Lever can't make ap her mind. betosmJlegrated.Mhi ^M 

Following her preceptors, she seems to .° nerhaDS even 

begin with the view that football can industrialized slate, perhaps e 

Brazil. There is, she believes - Yes, she tells us, soccer may 


begin with the view that football can 
prove a unifying influence in a vast. 


contentiously - unity in diversity. Fans integrate its fans but there is diversity 
of opposing clubs may oppose one in integration, as they support their 
anotner, but they are mystically different teams and go their different 
brought together beneath the umbrella ways. In a peculiarly fatuous passage, 
of club competition. (It has scarcely she even absolves soccer of counter- 
worked in Glasgow, where many revolutionary tendencies: “a contest 
Protestant Rangers fans savagely that dramatizes real social conflict 
resented the- success of Celtic in the could not continue in a time of extreme 
European Cup, and where hatreds are unrest and might even prompt civil 
unresolved after eighty years.) disorder". 


slave family life in significant ways".) political protest and disorder und, as 
During the Revolutionary era, which Davis observes, whercus slave revolts 


nationality”. Yet the Revoke for. an American audience, 


MacLeod notes that 


in the ancient world "had never 
challenged the justice of slavery as an 
institution”, black Americans in the 
1770s, by invoking the incendiary 
doctrine of natural ngii._>, dramatically 
"challenged the general principles 
justifying slavery". 

Benjamin Quarles, in a concluding 
essay, suggests that the War for 


^ded for an American audience, Is lhe passion for the game among 
j rig Imbalance is severe, and the f Qns “good” or “bad"7 The question is 
igilajg] tediously familiar, un- a central and relevant one. On the face 
juried by any kind of original 0 f wou id seem pitiful that so much 


strengthened the plantation sw^, X imbalance is severe, and the 
the South, and perpetuated m t .tidal tediously familiar, un- 
mcreasingly separate black casks. £wed “W Und of or ‘8 inal 
slave and! free -within the newt* «ic«lion. There is also a coy, 
In these as in other respects, fc Si introduction, in which Janet 
Revolution was more cocsemii Wven expresses her gratitude _to 
than radical. That it was a watasferfi ^ person who suggested her trite 
much in Afro-American as in hfc . 

American history is the unifying ^ f thc themes which she 


w any Kina OI iingum ont,itwouiaseempiiiruunai5oimu.ii 
-Rttiion. There is also a coy, ene rgy, so much emotion, should be 
UjojbI Introduction, in which Janet bound up with what after all is no more 
Weven expresses her gratitude to ^an a game; and one, moreover, 
da person who suggested her trite w hich is not being played by the fans, 
dfe, . but merely watched. That Brazilians 

Sodib of the themes which she should feel deeply proud when their 
on* in themselves most team wins tne World Cup _ is 


A true Confederate Knight 


William S. McFeely 

Richard ML McMurry 

John Bell Hood and Hie War for , 
Southern Independence 

239pp. University Press of Kentucky. 


been willing to settle for ethnic ordained by his character and his 
determinism as an explanation for society" leads the reader to expect 
Southern rashness. The explanation of Hood’s story to explain much about the 
what made Southerners different is to Confederacy. But after this bold claim, 
be sought not in the Highlands but McMuny austerely confines himself to 
closer to home, in the South itself. One a lucid and tiot uncritical account of 
analytical tool for that search is Hoad’s military career. He concludes 


eight Confederate full generals. Hood 


and lead a large force of 
were acting under the 


rn Attack and Die (Universit 
Grady. N 


t of Aln- 


was, by McWhiney and Jamieson[s direction of a skilful commander; he 


count, much the most reckless with his 
men's lives. 


the almost fanatical' ' jph 
Of the Southern soldiers 


ipensity 

In the North, libertarian ideology of tf ) e Southern soldiers in the 
and recognition of their service in the American Civil War to disregard the 


explored the J military career of the considerable portion of his society’s 
young blond-bearded giant who, in cherished fortunes to this glorious 
1864, was given command and ordered damned fool. Hood's character - his 
to halt Sherman's assault on Atlanta. f tor y “ ought to tell us more than 
After .he had failed to do this, and McMuny allows it to; a fuller look 
with Sherman now on his way to f 0uld have afforded greater insight 
the sea. Hood later in (he year int0 the nature of the Southern 
mouilted the Confederacy's last major rebellion, 
offensive. His invasion route was to .. .. ' 

have . led through Northern-held McMuny devotes a promising but 
Tennessee' and Kentucky and then, spare thirteen pages to Hood’s life 
perhaps, across Ohio to sever , the wrere the war and only twelve to the 
Union. At Nashville, Hood, strapped 7 ea if f .at follow it. He seems reluctant 


qaxefuUy ■ 1 fi-fW, , a ‘ . My wounded In his rigSt h» M 

? f !l ? e S ^ l * ty s hfl d to be cut off. After his % 


was not capable of independent 
command. Yet Jefferson Davis had 


Hood representative of thealfi 
their war anything like his-aqontB 
which he always yearned? M 
Dulcinea was the beautiful, ricM 
flirtatious Buck Preston, wbo n 
aristocratic past any Safr 
questioning. He conducted Hj u 
making in the spirit of one ^ 
believed that if he could xiih 
Confederacy’s war, he could ml 
lady-love’s hand. 

Hood was undauntedbyriskorfd 
At Gettysburg Ills left arm t» 
shattered; at Cnickamauga he w» 


atina apd ^ tyknursues are in themselves most team wins ' the World Cup is 
nnim reflectkoL an( j w hen one can understandable but a little pathetic. 

penetiate the fog of her sociological Miss Lever is surely right when she says 
• E she occasionally has valid that it evokes national pride, but it s a 
Etosay. If soccer has become, par sad, inadequate nation which jpust 
1 3 sre, the great spectator sport of base its self-respect on a sport, 
; the twentieth century, it has reached howevever successfully practised. 
. the peak of its popularity in Brazil, Compensation seems the relevant 
ive of thealli . is Ht 0I Jj. e a joyful, carnival word, both at this level and at that of 


tepeak of its popularity in Brazil, 
liue It is at once a joyful, carnival 
> ttkbiaiion and a matter, almost 
SunBy, of life and death; where the 
; pMu less a game than a surrogate 
idifflffl, where heroes spring from the 


the club fan, in his urban loneliness. In 
the soccer stadium, the lonely crowd 
becomes the enraptured crowd, and 
while this may be better than 


War for Independence propelled a 


majority of the black population into 
1 freedom. As Gary B. Nash's essay 
shows, "by taking out of Lite hands of 
, the master class decisions about l* 1 
where blacks, lived, emancipation 

K jjrnanently altered the geography of - oa 
orthem. blnck lifc"/ Urban free 
blocks and fugitive slaves in. Boston, J*® 1 
New York ana Philadelphia gradually hei 
began to establish two-pnrent .nuclear 5 81 
households, organize black ; in- ,de 
stitutions, ■ engage iit domestic and 
• maritime . employment i . and choose ,m 
' ;.r^w surnames in Qnf effort to break with V a 
their, slave post. . [ Alihqugh the ° fl 


.1 


ing but of ilie hands of ^ e y ascribed this useless valour to a the sea. He 
:lass decisions about pervasive tradition that Southerners momitedthei 
. lived, emancipation inherited from their ancestors offensive. Hii 


iv.rv s 


vastly increased effectiveness of 
contemporary small arms and charge 
straight into their enemy's lethal fire. 


.on the “Cfeltic . fringe” in Britain. 
Northerners were, by contrast, 
descendants of Anglo-Saxons and 
hence steadier and less foolhardy, if 
nastier. The confederates, rather than 
.devising a. sensible defensive strategy 
against -the Northerners,' who had to 
invade , the South in order to win the 
wax, foolishly insisted an disastrous 
offensive* that cost [hem victory and 
the independence of their fledgling 


Union. At Nashville, Hood, strapped 
into his saddle and commanding 31 ,000 
men, met the brilliant, unyielding 
defensive commander, George H, 
Thomas, who inflicted the worst rout 
“a Confederate army ever suffered". 
Hood was “more thoroughly defeated 


to dig into material that would have 
provided A larger picture, claiming, for 
example, that Tittle Is known of Hood’s 
cotton-factoring enterprises during 
Reconstruction despite the availability 
of credit reports and other sources on 


Rcvqlulioti effectively .ppt iluvefy in the independence of their fledgling than any Confederate general had ever such firms. Even more disappointing 

the Northern- states on the road to nation. been”. » his failure to explore Hood's 

' ‘h e .u‘*peciiliar . McWhiney and Jamieson’s analysis \ McMurry’s assertion that "both ^|^ ionshi P to his fellow Southern 

■EEmkSSX- ISTW was stimulating and, on the whole, Hood's elevation to army command ? u °J d e *? sai ? Winfield Scott, 

ntrenched ih the Chesapeake region, persuasive; but few historians have and his ultimate defeat were fore- ^ !j? e wpr with “one 

- ' - oesperate dash . To whdt extent wns 


was stimulating and, on the whole, Hood’s elevation 
persuasive; but few historians . have and his ultimate 


Nashville, the Prestons, and ven 1 ^ 
Buck herself, took another low 
wreck of a man and 
engagement. Back in RkfnppPdJ 
February 1865, Hood hoisted 
up two flights of stairs to W 
Chesnut’s drawing room to 
farewell call and, from the fftooo*£ 
nnd Buck watched as, 
mannglng saddle and wterbew 
his liat as lie rode the length of 
below them. “Why did 
uncovered for so long? 
asked. “ ‘In honor rfnft Wf 
said B quietly." ' . . ^ 

Her knight rode off not 
field ugain, but to the aty-ft^ 
Orleans nnd trade ond inanwgj:^ 
parable of Southern iadomilaP^L, 
.borders on a. sick joke, 

eleven children in 

joke no more when In 

his wife and then a _dautn»_ 


yellow fever and 

disease enter hii own bOTf-^ ^ 

forty-eight when he d KSS 


[Stable talk 

c 

f Roger Longrigg 

. Mktukl Seth-Smith 

.AQudc Connection: The Friendship 
: .<f fee Etui of Derby and the Hon 
Gwffe Lambton 1893-1945 

^Seckerarjd Warburg, £9.95. / 


Ikpneds of this book makes a good 
*4 for everybpdv involved, a most 

e g story. The Hon Georgo 
n was one of the most 
{Abated and influential men on the 
.JJh turf. from 1893 until his death. 
bl»4he published his truly excellent 
,««wgraphy A(en (ind Horses I Have 
j'WWi But his career Insted until 
included training Hyperion to 
■^Ml933 Derby, to mention only 
his post-memoir tridmphs. As in 
:“»mewhat comparable case of Sir 
'Richards, Michael Seth-SmUh 
^tly.Mdded that, there wks room for 
•wu. biography to supplement the 
^snplal^ autobiography. Since the 
part of. Lambton’s life was 
■ wt .as- private trainer and racing 
WBW. tor. the -17th P.nrl of .Derbv. 



P. H. Sutcliffe 

ALAN ROSS 

RaqJI: Prince of Cricketers 
256pp. Collins. £10.95. 
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iJ and order to the and tributes of welcome had been put 


the world of law and order to the 
occult”, Cardus wrote. The essayist 
A G. Gardiner saw in his batsmansbip 
“the art of the great etcher who with a 
line evokes infinity", and Eric GiU. 
writing 


Christopher Hitchens 

j[ ; ^,M (feRAE l^L'eapman, . 


seen it ajltato^l'Kthere fe f «l"S se^^'the"“ranfaBe of SneTIlS New ,.''{i >rk L ar ®, to the 

Jhe™g g , ngS u ! p ici „„ thntthey.sctually 'TOASBSflgd “i 
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She has acquired, and regurgitates, a 
great deal of information, out does not 
always seem to have understood its 
significance. Thus, while perfectly 
aware that Pel*, the great hero of 
Brazilian football - a victor in two 
World Cups, the first when aged 
seventeen - has twice been ruined 
she still accepts ihni he went to play in 
New York after retirement to spread 
the game in the States . In fact . as he has 

admitted, he was forced to go by the 
debt of several million dollars incurred 
in the collapse of the Fiolax company, ' . 
to which he had ingenuously given 
guarantees. Nor, as she suagests, was 
Pel< maltreated in the Chilean World 
Cup of 1962; it was a badly pulled thigh 
muscle which forced him out, after the 
second game. 

There are visits to the wilder shores 
of feminism. Miss Lever deplores the 
fact that soccer in Brazil Is a masculine . 
reserve which excludes women - a 
.act scarcely evident among the 
Brazilian fans who attend Worm Cups. 

She thinks it very wrong that women 
should be discouraged from playing 
football. Let them do so, and they in 
their turn could break into this 
masculine world. This prompts the 
question of whether it is worth 
breaking into, with its ridiculous 
emphases and distorted allegiances. It 
may just be that women, having put 
away childish things, have no desire to 
join their men in a state of protracted 
adolescence. . 

With so much remarkable material . 
at hand, it is strange that she should 
have chosen to flesh opt her book with 
substance from elsewhere, itself often 
imperfectly understood. Thus, she 
speaks of the hegemony of the football 
referee as if he nad no. linesmen, and 
seems to think there are two umpires in 
tennis. She cannot spell the name of 
the Lisbon club, Bentica. She seems to 
think football in England has been 
" played on Sundays rather than Satur- 
days. . 

For those who want such things, 
there are several charts, dealing, inteT 
alia, with "Relationship between 
Religiousness and Fandom", "Final 
Regress i,on ^Analysis of , 1 Fandom 
; “W> v - Bndfcgffcuftd ■ *, CharACteriStlc*’’, 

' ‘Refat foil ship bfeweeri . Childhood - 
" Sdccer ParticIPatioci . arid- Current; 
Adult' Fandom Tjie assault on the 
f English language is :hiafntfalned into 
the very appendices. . . . 


much he bet; how much he tipped 
stable-lads after a win; what other 
owners he was prejiared tb admit to 
his stable, and why. 1 We learn how 
Lambton prepared horses for big 
races; his attitude to jockeys and heud 
lads; 1 his reasoned criticism of pfh^r 
trainers. In'his own book Lmbioh-tf as 
unfaillnaly generous in his judgments; 
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away", Ross writes, "Ranji was left, 
for the first time, to contemplate his 
capital, a disease-ridden, squalid and 
dusty city". Ranji h*d come into his 
own and so too his biographer, who 
henceforth writes with more freedom, 
evoking- the India hte may first haVe. 
experienced as a child. He describes 
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Sffi liked bad wickets, and after, the ™ 

J'Wi' rsobi and 22^7 How did -Lambton i|}at rttWerncVick^ting Vriogr&phy,, ofid 1897 Test series against Australia. ^ 
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finished in time to house the mourhera 
-at his funeral in 193?. Towards the end: 
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